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To his very good friend, 
Sir 70. Bodenbam, N. L. 


wiſherh increaſe of hap- 
pineſſe. 


Bo 1 R, what yon ſcrionſiy be- 
y can long ſince, and haue al- 
R wates beene very carefull 
rr ile full perfection of, 
at length thus finiſhed, al- 
thouzhperhaps not ſo well to your exbecta- 
tion, / prefent you with, as one before all 
moſt worthy of the ſame, both in reſpect of 


your earneſt tranaile therein, and the 


great deſire jon haue continually had for 
the generall proſite. My humble deſire * 
that 


e Epiſtle. 
that you would take into your kind pro- 
tem ion, this old and new burden of wit, nem 


in this forme and title, though otherwiſe * 


old, ana of great antiquity, as being a me- 
thodicall collection of the moſt choice and 
ſeleft admonitions & ſentences, compendi- 
ouſly drawne from infinite variety, diuine, 
hiſtoricall, pocticall, politique, morall, and 
humane. As for the enuious and ouer- 
curious, they ſhall the leſſe trouble me, ſith 
I know there is nothing in this world but 
is ſubiect to the Erynnis of ill diſpoſed per- 
ſons, whoſe malice is as fatall as the darte 
of Cephalus, or Paris ſhaft , which nei. 
ther a ſcauenfold-ſhield,nor Vulcans cun. 
ning workemanjhip, nor Pallas Ægis can 
auozde. T hus humbly crauing pardon for 
my boldneſſe , beſecching & O D daily to 
increaſe the affeftion you beare 
to learning , 1 take 
my lcauc. 


Yours moſt aſſured 
to commaund, 
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—— 


To the Reader. 


Ourteous Reader, encouraged by 
thy kind acceptance of the firſt and 
ſecond impeſſion of Wits Common- 
wealth: L haue once more aduen- 
tured to preſent thee with a fourth 
edition. Solent primi fatus rerum hor- 
r. duli eſſe ex in ſuaniores, ſed amæ ni mag & grati ſub- 
ſequaces. Some what new I haue inſerted , put out 
many things where I found it neceſſary,and eſpeci- 
ally of examples: for that I intend by Gods grace 
the next Teatme, to publiſh the fourth part ol Wits 
Commun-wealth,containing onely examples. Then 
from your gracious acceptance and ceuſute, let this 
part dra her perpetuall priuitedge , that like Alci- 
nous fruns , it way ſtill fourth in the taire Summer 
of thy gentle fauour, and euery one of them triumph 


in deſpight of enuies raging winter. 
3 
X.. 


A- x in 


In Politeuphuian Decaſtichon. 

M Iſtica qui ſophie, culte quadrantia vite, 
Ingeny varus flores, rimari, & ardes : 

Intemerata legas huins monumenta labors. 

In quo feruentem mentis ſedabit orexum. 

Hoc duce Merci io, cœleſti numine plenui, 

Vertice ſubiumi feries arcana polornm, 

Ft facile rapidas fances vitabis Anerns, 

Omnia ſunt in hoc; muſis aptiſcima ſeder, 

Virtatis morumg, Pharos Cynoſura vag anti 

Ingeny geny mentis, rationis acumen, 


R. A. 


Et him who in deſire Wits wealth embraces, 
Here ſtand and gaze, here well behold he may 
A heanenly troope of matchles Nymphs & Graces, 
Their bluer armes in lacred fount difplay, 
Whoſe parts all faire. and equall to their taces, 
Make their nak'd beauty their molt rich aray. 
Nor thinke I lead him: with a yaine ſuppoſe, 
Inuiting him vnto this reſting place, 
Whence flowes a riner of ſmoothi runnin; prote, 
Whoſe ſtreames, conceits(Itke virgins)interlace, 
Amongſt greene leaues ſo growes the Damagk roſe, 
So Diamonds golden Tablets do encliaſe. 


IT. M. 


HE curious eye that ouer-raſhly lookes, 
And giues no taſt nor feeling to the mind, 
Robs it owne ſelſe, & wrongs thole labored bookes 
Wherein the ſoule might greater comfort find ; 
But when that ſenſe doth play the buſie Bee, 
And for the hony, not the poyſon reeds, 
Then for the labour it receaues the fee, 
When as the mind on heauenly ſweetnes feeds: 
This doe thine eye; and if it find not heere 
Such precious comforts as may giue content, 
And ſhal! confefle the trauaile not too deere, 
Nor idle houres that in this worke were ſpent: 
Net er hereafter will I cucr looke 


For thing of worth in any morall booke. 


in. D, 
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VVITS CO MMON- 
; WEALTH. 


I Ot GOD. 
Definition. Godrhe beginning of all things, 
" the Ida andpatern of al good, is that Ai. 
might ty emmpotence, which wanteth begin- 
x ning and 1 which beemg made of nous, 
h bath by his owne power created all things, 
50 Here God putteth to his hand, 
N beaſts ſo fierce, no ſea ſo deep, 
Dcchat can reſiſt his power. 
Asa Prince wil not ſuſfer that another 
be called King in his Realme, ſo like iſe 
| Godwil not permit, that any otherin this 
world ſhould be honoured but he only. 
| Without the vnderſtanding of the will 
of God by his word, our lis oht is but 
| blindnes , our v nderſtandine jj gignorance, 
our wildome fooliſhnes, & our deuotion 
diue:liſhnes. 


| God will not ſuſter man to * the 
B knows 


there areno menſo mightic,no 


Wits Common me 

knowledge of things to come; for if hee 
had preſcience of his proſperity, hee 
would be careleſſe, and vnderſtanding of 
his aduerſity, he would be ſenſeleſſe. Au. 

God who hath made all mortal things, 
hath authority to diſpoſe them,cuenwith 
the ſame power where with he hath crea- 
ted them. 

As much do we owe vnto God for the 
dangers from which he deliuereth vs, as 
forthe great wealth and dignitics wher- 
unto he hath alwaies raiſed vs, 

Where Vertue dothraiſe to honour, 
there God failes not to eſtabliſh the dig- 
nitie. 

God is called a well, both becauſe he 
hath all good things from himſelfe, and 
alſo for that he doeth communicate from 
thence with his creatures, without any 
hinderance to himſelfe, for God mini- 
ſtreth to all, lacking nought, and recei- 
uing nothing of any man. 

God in his Churchis a moſt bright 
Sunne, which ariſeth vpon ſuch as feare 
him, and goeth downe from them that 
are earcleſſ: and prophane. 

The treaſures of vices are in vs, the a- 

bundance 


e, 2 
bundance of goodnes in God. [crom. 

The greatnes of God is more ſeene 
in mercie then in puniſhment. 

God vſeth vs not as our offences de- 
ſerue, but as his mercy willeth. 

God deales in one ſort with the ſin- 
ner, in another manner with the iuſt; to 
the ſinner hee pardoneth his offence, 
and from the iuſt he takes away the oc- 
caſions of his ſinne. 

Epirus king of Arcadiator breaking vp 
of Neptunes Temple, was ſtrooken blind. 

Moardorus ſpoy ling Circes temple, was 
ſtrooken mad, with all his ſouldiers, 

Alexanders ſouldiers ſeeking to ſpoyle 
the Temple of the ſame Goddelle, were 
ſlame with lightning. 

Brennus the captain of the French, en- 
tringthe Temple of Apollo, and ſpoy ling 
it, was ſtrooken with madaes , and flew 
himſelte. 

Scipio ſouldiers that robbed the Tem- 
ple at Tololla, died all miſerably, 

As it is impoſsible with one and the 
ſame eye to behold heauen and earth, fo 
it is as impoſsible with one diſordinate 
will, to loue God and the world, Aug. 

B 2 Like 
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| Vits Co 
Like as God ſurmounteth all other 

creatures, ſo the remembrance of him, 

ſurmounteth all other imaginations. 


* 


God is hie, if thou lift thy ſelfe v vn- 


to him, hee flicth from thee; but if thou 
humbleſt thy ſelfe vnto him, he commeth 
downe to thee, is 
Gods doctrine is the rule of prudence, 
hismercy-che worke of iuſtice, and his 
death the ſtandard of patience. Bernard. 
Thereſutrection of Chriſt, to the dead 
life, tothe ſaints glory.to ſinners mercy. 
' Simomidet, the more he ſtudied to know 
what God was, the harder ſtill it ſeemed 
vnto him. — 
- If God helpe, hee is mercifull,if not, we 
muſt not thinłe him vniuſt. 88 
»* - Divinity cannot be defined. 
The operation of God is thteefold, 
creation, formation, conſummation. 
God is eternity, and therfore not ſound 
but of ſuchus continually ſeeke him. 
God although hee bee omnipotent, 
could neuer make a creatme equall to 


himſelfe. 


The Lord of hoſts is called God the 


Father, the Sonne is the image of the Fa- 
ther. 


Wits Common-wealth. 
ther. The Father and the Sonne knowne, 
the goodneſſe of them both, which is the 
holy Ghoſt, is made manifeſt. Ang. 
Jupiter eſt quodc unque vides, quocunq mo- 
vers. Ouidius. 
ue Deus occulta eſſe voluit, non ſunt ſcru- 
tanda;que aulem manifeſta fecit, non ſunt ne- 
ganda , ne & in illu ilicitè curiaſi, & in iſtis 
damnabiliter inueniamur ingrati. Amb. 


Of Heauen; 

Defi. Heauen is generally taken for that part 
of the world which is ower our heads, a place 
full of diuine reſidence, aud that land where 
the faubfallaſter this life expect their por- 
tion and mherutance, 

Eauen is the ſeate of God, and the 
earth is his foot- ſtoole. 

Heauen is the ſeate of glory, the habi- 
tation of Angels, the reſting place of 
the faithfullʒ faire beyond thought, and 
glorious beyond report. 

We deeme it hard to know the things 
on earth, and finde the obiects of our eies 
with toy le, but who can ſearch the ſecrets 

of the heauens? Baſil. 

Heauen is neither infinite in forme nor 

B 3 ligure, 


Wits Common-wealth, 
figure,but one in nature. 

Heauen, as it had his creation of no- 
thing, ſoit ſhall bediſlolued to nothing. 

The diſpoſition and places of the Hea- 
uens, are not of power to expreſſe our 
good or bad fortunes, 

As hell is the place of all horror, ſo 
Heauen is the Hauen ofall reſt. 

Heauen is the habitation of the Elect, 
the throne of the Iuage, the receit of the 
ſaued, the ſcat of the Lambe, the fulnes of 
delight, the inheritance ot the iuſt, & the 
reward of the faithſull. 

From Heauen our ſoules receiue their 
ſuſtenaunce diuine. 

Heanen is the church of the Elect, the 
ſoule of the iuſt, and ſield of the faithfull. 

He is moſt miſerable that is denied to 
ſee the Sunne ſhine, and he is moſt accur- 
ſed to wliom God denieth his heauenly 
fauours. Gregory. 

It is hard to liue wel, eaſie to die well, 
to hard obtaine Heauen, eaſie to keepe 
from thence. 

None knoweth better how great is the 


loſle of Heauen, then they that are iudg- +» 


A 00 


ed to liue continually in hell. 
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A good life begetteth a good death,and 
a good death a glorious inheritance in 
Heauen. 
The way to Heauen is narrower then 
the way to hell. 
In gloria celeſti mira ſerenitas, plenaſecu- 
ritas eterna felicitas. 
Eilque Det ſedes niſi terra, & pontus, c aer, 
Ft calum, & virtus , ſuperos quid qucrimur 


ultra? 

Of Angels. 

Defi. Angels are of an intellefiuall and cor- 
porallſnbſtance , alway moneable & free; 
the diuiue meſſengers of the will of God, ſer 
ming him by grace and not by linde, and are 
partners of immortalitie. 

A Ngels. at al times, & in al places, be- 

hold the face of our heauely Father. 
Selfe· ioue, the ruine of the Angels, is 
the confuſion of men. 
Angels are carefull of mens actions, 
and protectors of their perſons. 

Angels were created of God, immortal, 
innocent, beautiful, good, ſree. & ſubtile, 
of the eſlence of God himſelfe. Auguſt. 

Angels haue their habtation in Hea- 
uen , their eyes fixed on the maieſtic of 

B 4 God 


God, their tongues formed to his praiſer. 
and themſelues onely in him. 
Euery ones Angeb that hath guided 
him in this life, hal at the latter day bring 
forth him he hath gouerned. Origen. 

Angels intend t two things the firſt is 
the glory and ſeruiceot God, the ſecond 
is the health & falration of his children. 
Angels are the comforters. ; inſtru- 
cters, and reformers of men. 

Angels are tutors ofthe Saints, ler- 
ralds of heauen , and Gardiants of our 
bodies and ſoules. 

The Angels exceed not in deſire, de- 
ſire notbecauſe they want not, want not 
in beholding their Creator. eAmb. 

The Angels haue charge to conduct 
men, wiſedonic, to inſtruct men, and 
grace topreſeruc men. 

Angels were the firſt creatures that e- 
ver God made. 

Angels whercſocuer they are ſent, do 
alway es beho!d the face of God. 

There are nine orders of Angels, An- 
gels, Archangels, Vertues, Powers, Prin- 
cipalities, Dominations, Thrones, Che- 
rubines, and Scraphins, 


The 


9 | nr», s 
The diuine nature of Angels ſufferethi 


neither change nor end, for they are im- 
mutable and diuine. | 
Angels are ſwift meſſengers to execute 

the wrath of God againſt his enemies. 

Euery true Miniſter is a true Angell, 
and their tongues beare the embaſlage of 
the moſt high God. ä é 

Angeli ſic forts exeum, vt internis contem · 
piations gandys non priuentur. Greg. 

Apoſtatæ Angelo ſimilu eſſicitur homo, qui 
hamimbus «fſe ſimilis dedignatur. 


Of Vertue. 

Defi. Dertue ta diſpoſitiom and power of the 
reaſonable part of the ſaule which bringeth 
into order and decencie the unreaſonable 
pair. b cauſing it to; ropoiida conentent end 
to her owne aſſettions and paſſion;:whereby 
the ſoule abideth in a comely & decent ha- 
bit, executing that which ought to be done 
according toreaſon;briefely, u is a proportis 
and pr ightnes of life in allpounts agreeable 
to reaſon. 

E that deſireth to be called vertu- 

ous, it is firſt requiſite that hee be 
good, thetelore in the account of reputa- 
| tion. 


L 1 


tion, it is more worthie to be called ver- 
tuous, then noble or reuerend, for that the 
one title deſcends together with dignity, 
and the other is the reward of the worke 
which we vſe · So that it fals out in good 
experience, that this title of Vertue, is of 
many men deſired, but of very few truely 
deſerued. 

Vertue maketh a ſtranger grow natu- 
rall in a ſtrange Country, & vicemaketh 
the naturall ſtrange inhis one country. 

Vertae is health, vice is ſicknes. Petra. 

Vertue is a ſtranger vpon earth, but a 
Citizen in heauen. 

Take away diſcretion, and vertue wil 
become vice. 

Vertue is the beauty of the inward mi. 

Vertuelaboureth like the ſun to ligh- 
ten the world. 

To forgiue, is no leſſe vertue in Prin- 
ces, vhen they be offended, then reuenge 
a vice in the common ſort when they be 
wronged. 

Vertue goes not by birth, nor diſcreti- 
on by yeeres, for there are old fools, and 
young counſellors. Cucuara. 


Vertue is the Queene of labours,Opi- T 


nion 
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its Conmosnealth. 6 
nion the Miſtreſle of fooles, Vanitie 
the pride of Nature , and Contention the 
ouerthrow of families. 

Vertue maketh men on the earth fa. 
mous, in their graues glorious, and in the 
heauens immortall. CH. 

Vertue is not obtained in ſeeking 
ſtrange countries, but inamending of old 
errors. 

Vertue is more acceptable, by how 
much the more itis placed ina beautifull 
body. 

Pythagoras compareth Vertue to the 
letter Y, which is ſmall at the foote, and 
broad at the head; meaning, that to at- 
taine Vertue, it is very painefull, but the 
polleſsion thereof paſs ing pleaſant. 

A good man,tKoughin appearance he 
ſeeme needy, yet by vertue * is rich. 

Vertue is a thing that prepareth vs to 
immortalitie, and makes vs equall in the 
heauens. Socrates. 

The firſt ſtep to vertue, is to loue ver- 
tue in another man. 

Vertue whule it ſuffereth, ouercom- 


„ meth. 
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Vertue cannot perfectly bee d iſcerned 
with- 


A; Vis Common.wealth. 
without ber contraries, nor abſolutely 
perfect, without aduerſity. 

He that remembreth his vertue , hath 
no vertue to remember, ſceing he wan- 
teth humility , which is the mother ver- 
tueofall vertues 

Vertue is better and more certaine 
then any Arte. 

The actions of Vertue do ſo much af- 
fect the beholder, that he preſently ad- 
mireth them & deſfireth to follow them! 

A man endued with vertue , meriteth 
morefanourthen a man of much wealth. 
Ilt is no leſſe vertue to keep things af- 

ter they be gotten, then to get them. Oui. 
Vertue in generall, is a Caſtle impreg- 
nable, a Riuer that needeth no row ing, a 
Sea that moueth not, a treaſure endleſle, 
an army inuinſible, a burthen ſupporta- 
ble, an euer turning ſpy, a{;gne decitles, 
a plaine way faileleſle, a true guide with- 
out guile, a balm that ini ſtantly cureth, an 
eternal honor that neuer dieth. Mar. Aur 
Laudo fatlam de neceſſitate vurtutem, ſed 
plus laudo i lam, quam elegt libertas non indu- 
Out meceſſitas. 
Virttts medio iacet obruta cane, 
Nequitiæ 


Nequitie claſſes candida vela ferunt. 

Of Peace. 

Defi. Peace u the quiet & tranquill:tie of 

kingdoms burying al [editions tummlts, vpe 

rores and fathons and planting eaſe,quiet- 

net, and ſecuritie, with al other flouriſhing 
ornaments of happmeſſe. 

Eere and,ynprofitable js the peace, 

that is bovght with guiltles blood. 

They. iuſtly deſerue the ſworde of 
War,w hich wilfully refuſe the condition 
of Peace. | | 

Peace flouriſheth where reaſon ru- 
leth,and ioy raigueth where modeſtie di- 
recteth. 

Peace is the end of warre, honour the 
ioy of peace, and good gouernment the 
ground of them both. 

Peace is ot moſt men deſired. 

Concord in a Citie, is like harmony in 
muſicke. 

Concord of many maketh one. 

As the liuing members of the body v» 
nited together, maintaine life, & diuided 
haſten death; ſo Citizens in a Common 
weale, by their concord maintaine the 
ſtate, but by their hatreds deſtroy it. 
| True 


, mon. wealih. 
True peace, is to haue peace with ver- 
tue, and warre with vice. 

Peace asketh no leſſe wiſedome to 
conſetue it, then valiantnes to obtaine it. 

The colour of peace, maketh the war 
more ſecure, for who ſuſpect leaſt, are 
ſooneſt prevented. Olaus Mag. 

Archidamia the, Spartan Lagy, ſeeing 
her Country ſuppreſt by the couetouſ- 
nelle of the Magiſtrates, and Pirrhus try- 
umphing in their miſeries, entred the Se- 
nate houſe with a naked ſword in her 
hand,and inthe name of all the Ladies, 
chid the hartleſſe Lords, for ſuffering 
themſelues to line, their Country beeing 
ouerthrowne, and they like to loſe their 
liberte. 

Pirrbus entring Sicily, poileſled with 
hope of ſome peace, afterward ſurpri- 
ſedthe Countrey, and inthralled the in- 
habitants thereof by tyrannie. 

Veace from the mouth of a Tyrant, is 
oftener promiſed then performed. Plato. 

Thecountcnaunce declareth mans in- 
clination to peace, and the auſterity of 
Marius countenuance being an intant, 
was ominous to Rome in lus old age. 

t 
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It is a point of godly wiſedome, to be 
at peace with men, at warre with vices. 

To rule an eſtate is a heauie burden, 
but to vndergoe peace, is an eaſie carti- 
age. 

Concord maketh ſmall things migh- 
tily to increaſe, but diſcord maketh great 
things ſodainly to decay. 

To flie from peace which wee ſhould 
earneſtly purſue, is to follow diſcord,and 
our owne deſtruction. 

Tat thing is more eſteemed which ĩs 
obtained by peacefull words, then that 
which is gotten by forceable violence. 

Nemo vires ſuas in pace cognoſcit: fi enim 
bella deſunt, virtutũ ex perimenta non proſuut. 

Pax optima rerum, 
Quas homm nom(ſſe dativeſt: pax vna trium- 
phrs Immumerss melior: pax cuflodire ſalutem. 
Et ciues aquare potent. Sil. Ital. 


Of Truth. 

Defi. Truth i that certame and vnfallible 
ver tue which brmgeth foorth all goodner, 
rexealeth the creation of the wor(d, the 
power of our Creator, the eternal crown of = 
buſſe we hope fer, and the puniſhment 2 

ie 


"54 Pran. 
ted for our miſdoings.it ir a vertue throug)) 
. which we arg inc med to ſpeaks no other. 
." wiſe with our tongue, then we thinke with 
our heart. O 
Ruth ſtandes n&t vpon the tongues 
of men, nor honox ypon the frownes 
of authoritie. 

There is norhing ſo ſecretly hidden, 
but time and truth wil reueale it. 

Truth may be oft blamed, but never 
ſhamed, & vertue ſuppreſled by ſlander, 
wil at laſt appearc without blen iſſi. 

The diſſoluing of a doubt, is the ſin- 
ding of the truth. 
| Truth is the law of Arts, 

Truth hath two companions; wiſc- 
dome and conſtancie. 

Truth is the meſſenger of God, which 
euery mau ought to rceucrence for the 

loue of her Maſter. 
Truth onely among all things ispriui- 
ledged, in ſuch wiſe,that when the time 
ſeemeth to haue broken her wings, then 
2s immortall ſhe taketh her force. Aur. 
- . The pureſt Emerald ſhincth brighteſt 
when it hath no foyle, & T ruth deligteth 
moſt when it is apparrailed worſt. oy 
| hie 
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The end of Grammar is to ſpeake aptly 

and agreeably;and the end of ſpeech,ſo- 

cietie: of Rhethoricke, to carrie all mens 

minds to one opinion: of Logick, to find 

a truth amidſt many falihoods ʒ all other 
Arts doe likewiſe tend to truth. 

Foure vety good mothers, haue foure 
very bad daughters; Truth hath Ha- 
— Proſperitie hath Pride; Securitie 
hath Peril; and Familiarity hath Con- 
tempft. 

Pharamond the firſt King of France, was 
named Warmend, which ſignifieth truth. 

Truth feareth nothing more then to be 
hid, ſhe careth for no ſhadow, but is con- 
tent with her owne light. 

Truth is a vertuethat ſcaleth the hea- 
uens, Hlumineth the earth, maintaineth 
iuſtice, gonerneth common-weales, kils 
hate, nouriſheth loue, and diſcouereth 
ſecrets. 

Truth is a ſure pledge,not impaired,a 
ſhield neuer pierced, a flower that neuer 
dieth, a flate that feareth no fortune, & a 
port that yeelds no danger. Cicero. 

Truth is health that is neuer ſicke,a life 
that hath neuer end, a ſalve that healeth al 
C ſores 
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ſores,a ſunne that neuer ſetteth, a moone 
that is neuer eclipſed, an hearb that is ne- 
uer withered, a gate that is neuer lockt, 
& a voyage that neuer breeds wearines. 

Truth is ſucha vertue, that without it, 
our ſtrength is weaknes, our iuſtice tyra- 
nous, our humility trayterous, our pa- 
tience diſlembled, out chaſtity vaine, our 
liberty captiue, & our piety ſuperfluous. 

Truth is the Center wherin all things 
repoſe, the card whereby we ſaile, the 
wiſedome wherby we arecured,the rock 
wheron we reſt, the lampe that guideth 
vs, and the ſhiclde which defendeth vs. 

Truth is the ground of Science, the 
ſcale — type of eternity, and 
the fountaine of grace. 

By truth the innocent ſmileth before 
the Iudge, and the traytor is diſcouered 
before he is ſuſpected. 

Truth is a good cauſe, and needs no 
help of oratory, and the leaſt ſpeech de- 
ſerues the belt credit. 

Qui veritatem occultat, & qui mendacium 
produ, vterque reus eſt: ille, quia prodeſſe non 
vnltzaſte,quia nocere deſiderat. Auguſt. 

Non boue matiato celeſtia numma — 
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ed que preſtanda eft, & ſine teſte files. 
Ot Conſcience. 

Defi. Conſcience , generally is the certaine 
and aſſured teſtumony which our ſoutes 
carry about with them , bearing witneſſe of 
what wee ſpeake,thinke , wiſh or doe: it is to 
the wicked an accuſer,a Iudge, ahanyman 
anda rope; tothe 21 , acomfort are- 
ward, an ayde againſt all aduerſitier. 

A Conſcience is a worme 

that biteth and neuer ceaſeth. 

The conſcience once ſtained with in- 
nocent blood, is alwaies tied to guilty re · 
morſe. 

Conſcience is a worme that fretteth 
like the Seres wooll, ſecretly and deeply: 
eaſily gotten,and hardly worne out. 

Where the conſcience is drowned 
with worldly pompe and riches, there 
wiſdome is turned to fooliſhnes. 

Conſcience is the chamber of iuſtice. 
Orig. 

Hethat frameth himſelfe outwardly to 
doe that which his conſcience reproueth 
inwardly, willully reſiſteththe law of 
God. 

The conſcience is waſted, where ſhip- 

GA wracke 
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wracke is made of faith. 
A good conſcienceis the onely liberty. 

The conſcience is a booke wherein 

ourdaily finnes are written. 
A good cõſcienceis a cõtinual quietnes. 
FF the conſciences of many 
ſeeme to be ſeared with an hote yron, as 
ifit were voyd from all feeling of ſinʒ yet 
at the point of death it is — 
and it driueth the miſerable ſoule to deſ- 
peration. 

We ſhall carry nothing with vs out of 
this life, but either a good or a bad con- 
ſcience. 

Diſcerne diſcreetly, and practiſe reue- 
rently thoſe things that ate good, that 
thine own cõſcience may be cleere, & o- 
thers by thy doings not offended. Grey. 

A cleere conſcience needeth no ex- 
cuſe,nor fearcth any accuſation, 

None 15 more guilty then he whoſe 
cõſcience forceth him to accuſe himſelfe. 

To accuſe ones ſelfe before he is accu- 
ſed ,is to finde a foule cracke in a falſe 
conicience, | 

onſcience bearcthlittle or no ſway, 
where coyne brings in his plea. 
The 
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The conſcience loaden with the bur- 
then of ſinne, is his owne Iudge, and his 
one accuſer. 

Whereas any offence is committed 
through ignorance,or any other violent 
motion; the cauſes that increaſe the ſame 
being cutoff, penitence and remorſe of 
conſcience preſently followeth. 

The Philoſophers account thoſe men 
incurable, whoſe conſciences are not tou- 
ched with repentance for thoſe ſinnes 
which they haue committed. 

There is no greater damnation then 
the doome of a mans one conſcience. 

The violence of conſcience commeth 
from God, who maketh it ſo great, that 
man cannot abide it, but is forſt to con- 
demne himſelfe. 

A wicked conſcience purſueth his 
maſter at his heeles, and knoweth how 

| to take vengeance in due time. 
Null pena granior pane conſcientiæ ʒ vis 
autem nunquam eſſe triftis ? bene vine. Iſido. 
Hen quantum paue mens conſcia damat. 
, u Quemyg, premit terroris imago. 
d 0 Of Prayer. "_ 
„ Deti. Prayer, («ſome Diuines af, &.. 
5 C 3 tale 
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talke wth God, craui interceſſion and 
. —— a 2 things nece/- 
ſary for the maintenance of this hfeyor ſor- 
Linenes of thoſe things which through frail » 
ty we dayly commit. 
4 from iuſt mans prayer appeaſeth the 
wrath of God. 
Prayer muſt be freely giuen, and ne- 
uer ſold. 

Prayer is the oblatiõ of a thankful hart, 
& the tokẽ ofa contrite & penitẽt mind. 

Prayer is not to be attempted with 
force and violence of heart, but with ſim- 
plicity, and meekenes of ſpirit. Aug. 

Happy is that man wh6 woridly plea- 
ſures cannot drau from the contẽplation 
ot God, & whoſelife is a cõtinual praier. 

Prayer is the wing wherewith the ſoule 
flieth to heauen, and meditation the eye 
wherewith we ſee God. Amb. 

Prayer kindleth, inflameth, and lifteth 
vp the heart vnto God, and the incenſe 
of meditation is pleaſing in his eyes. 

The prayer of the poore afflited 
pierceth the cloudes. 


Prayer is a vertue that preuaileth a- 


gainſt temptation, and againſt all cruell 


aſlaults | 
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aſſaults of infernall ſpirits, againſt the de- 
lights of this lingering life, and againſt 
the motions of the fleſh. Bernard. 

Prayer engendreth confidence in the 
ſoule, confidenceengendreth peace and 
tranquillity of conſcience. 

Faith ioyned with prayer maketh it 
more forcible,but humility coupled with 
it, malceth it beneſiciall and effectuall. 

Vertuous and godly diſpoſed people, 
dodaily pray vnto God, forthe x war 
of the impurity of the heart, and doe 
watch it with all diligence that they can, 
and labourto reſtraine thatthe corru 
tion thereof burſt not out, either to the 
hurt of themſelues, or others. 

The Romanes vpon certaine high 
dayes, prayed for increaſe of wealth to 
the people of Rome: which Scipio being 
Cenſor changed, ſaying, that it was Cufh- 
cient, and that they ought onely topray 
vnto God to preſerue it, ſuch as it was. 

Thy prayer is thy ſpeech to Godzwhen 
thou readeſt, God ſpeaketh to thee, and 
when thou praieſt, thou talkeſt with 
God. Anguſt. 

Let praier aſcẽd, that grace may deſcẽd. 
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He that knoweth how to pray well, 
knoweth how to liue well. 

Where the mercy of the giuer is not 
doubted,the negligence of hun thatprai- 
eth is to be —— 


Prayer muſt be accompanied with the 
exerciſe of mortification. 

No prayer can tie the wil of God vn- 
to vs, except firſt of all we renounce and 
conquer our owne wils . 

Pray in thy heart vato God at the be- 
inning ofall thy works,that thou maiſt 
bring them to a good concluſion. Socra. 

Pray not to God to giue thee ſuffici- 
ent, fot that he wil give to every man vn- 
asked, but pray that thou maiſt be con- 
tented and ſatiſſied with that which hee 
giueth thee. 

Heauen ſhall ceaſe to be, when it (hal 
ceaſe to runne, and men ceaſe to proſper 
when they ceaſe topray. 

The wrath and loue of God follow 
eachother, butthe former is mitigated 
by prayer and repentance. 

Prayer and repentance bringeth 
peace to the vnquiet conſcience. 


Oran conſiderare debet quid petit , quem 
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petit ſeipſum qui perie. Bernard. 

Flettitur iratus voce rogame Deuts. 

Of Bleſlednes. 

Defi. Bleſſednes or beatitude is the grace of 
Cod, and hu benefits bountifuly beſtowed on 
the that ſerue hum & keep bus comadements. 

Rucbleſlednes frõ mortal cies is hid, 
and left as obiect to the purer ſpirits, 

I hat man cannot be — bleſſed, in 
whom vertue hath no place. 

A man that is wiſe, although he fall in- 
to extreme pouerty , yet is he very rich 
and greatly bleſſed. 

Bleflednes is an outward quietnes. Ars. 
Bleſſednes far off, beginneth from hu- 
militie. 

A bleſſed man cannot erre. 

T here is no truer happines in this life 
then that which beginneth euerlaſting 
happinesʒ and no truer miſery , then that 
which leadeth to cucrlaſting miſery. 

The firſt felicity that godly men haue 
after this life ,is the reſt of their ſoule in 
Chriſt , the ſecond ſhall bethe immorta- 
lity and glory of their bodies. 

This is perfection and happinex, euen 
for cuery thing to attaine the ende for 

Which 
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which it was created, and therein to reſt 
and be bleſſed. 

Hateful & hapleſſe is that happineſſe, 
that trayneth men frõ truth to inſolence. 

Since in euery thing the exceſſe is hurt- 
full, the abundance of felicitie is moſt 
dangerous. 

It is not true bleſſedneſſe which hath 
an end. 

If thou knoweſt all that ought to bes 
knowne,thouart truely bleſſed. 

They are to be accounted bleſſed, to 
whom Fortune hath equally waied the 
good with the euill. 

Al things truely belonging to bleſſed- 
nes, do chiefely conſiſt in the noble ver- 
tue of wiſedome. 

True bleſſednes conſiſtetli in a good 
life, and a happy death. So/on. 

Not the rich, but the wiſe auoyd mi- 
ſerie, and become happy and bleſled. 

They that thinke riches the cauſe of 
happineſle, deceiue themſelues no leſle 
then if they ſu — cunning play - 


ing vpon the 


the inſtrument, and not from Art. 
Thoſe men be truly bleſſed whom no 
feare , 


ute or Harpe , came from 
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feare troubleth, no penſiuenes cõſumeth 
no carnall concupiſcence tormentethzno 
deſire of worldly wealth afflicteth, nor 
any fooliſhnes moueth vnto mirth. 

True felicitie conſiſteth in the good 
eſtate of the ſoule. 

Felix anima qu ſpreto turbine ſeculi, per- 
tranſiens corporis clauſtra, illus ſummi, & in- 
cõprebe ſibilis Iucis poteſt aliquo illuſtrari radio 

Feix cui victa voluptas. 
Terga dedit; longi quem non fregere dolores. 
Ot Loue. 

Defi. Lowe is the moſt excellent effe(t of the 
ſoule whereby mans beart hath no ſanſie to 
eſteeme , value, or ponder any thing in this 
world, hut the care and ſtudie to know Godz 
neuther is it idle, but worketh to ſerue hues 
whom he loneth; and this {one is heameriy. 
There ts alſo a laue naturall, and that 11 4 
poyſon which ſpreageth thorow emery 
veme it is an bear be, that being ſowne in the 
entrailes, mortifieth all the members, a pe- 
ſtilence, that through melancholy A lleth the 
heart and the end cf all vert uci. 

One is the Maſter of boldneſle and 
confidence. Niphus de pulch. 

Loue is an vnreaſonable exceſſe of de- 

lire, 
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fire, which commeth ſwiftly, and depar- 
teth ſlowly. 
Whoſoeuer loueth, is deceaued, and 
blinded in that which he loueth. 
The loue that a man getteth by his 
vertues, is moſt permanent. 

Loue is of full ſpeech, but neuer more 
abundant therein then in prayſes. 

A friend loueth alwayes, a louer but 
for a time. 

The loue of beauty, is the forgetting 
ofreaſon. Sera. 

Loue begun in perill, ſauoureth of 
greateſt delight when it is poſſeſſed. 

Loue inchanteth the harts of men with 

vnfit fancies, & lay eth beauty as a ſnare 
to intrap vertue. 

Loue is a fading pleaſure, mixed with 
bitter paſsions, and a miſery tempered 
with a few momentary delights. 

Al bonds are licle enough to hold loue. 
Loueis a vertue, ifit bee meaſured b 
dutifull choice, and not maimed wi 
willfull chaunce. 
Lawleile loue never endeth without 
loffe,nor the nuptiall bed de ſiled, eſcapes 
without reuenge. 
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Fancie is a worme that byteth ſoreſt 
the flouriſhing bloſloms of youth. 

Loue is not to be ſuppreſt by wiſdome, 
becauſe not to be comprehended with 
reaſon. 

Hote loue is ſoone cold, and faith pligh- 
ted with an adulterers vow, is tied with- 
out conſcience, and broken without care. 

Love as it is variable, fo is it mighty in 
forcing effects without deniall. 

({pid1s not to be reſiſted with courage, 
but entertayned with courteſie. 

Loue vanquiſheth Tyrants, conque- 
reth the malice of the enuzous, & recõci- 
leth mortal foes vnto perfect friendſſuip. 

Loue is a heate full of coldnes, a ſweete 
{ull of bitterneſle,a paine full of pleaſant- 
nes, mak ing thoughts haue eyes, & hearts 
cares, bred by delire, nurſed by delight, 
weaned by iealouſie, kild by diſſemb- 
ling. and buried by ingratitude. 

That which with the hart is loved, 
with the hart is lamented. 

Loue isa worme, which commonly 
lines in the eye, and dies in the hart. 

To be free from loue, is ſtrange;but to 
think ſcorne to be beloued,is monſtrous. 
Loue 
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Loue & royaltic can ſuffer no equals. 
Loue being honeſt, may reape diſdame, 
but not diſgrace. 

Hee that fecdes vpon fanſie, may bee 
troubled in the digeſtion. 

Loue without his fruite, is like a picture 
without a face. 

Loue neuer tooke thought, but neere 
her lifes endʒand hope ot heauen had ne- 
uer feare of hell. 

Things immortall are not ſubiect to af. 
fection. Hermes. 

Affection bredde by inchauntment, is 
like a flower wrought in ſilke, in colour 
and forme moſt like, but nothing at all in 
ſubſtance and fauour. 


Loue gotten by witch-craſt, is as vn- 


pleaſant, as fiſh taken with medicines is 
vnholſome. 

Loue is a Cameliõ, which drawct'1no- 
thing into the mouth but ayre, & nauri- 
ſheth nothing in the body but the tong. 

Loue breaketh the braine, but neuer 
bruſeth the brow, conſumeth the hart, 
but neuer toucheth the skinne, and ma- 
keth a deepe ſcar to be ſeene before any 
wound be felt. 
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A man hath choice to begin loue, but 

not to end it. 

It is meet for Louers to prefer manners 
before money, & honeſtie before beauty. 

Lawleſle loue without reaſon, is the 
vericloade-ſtone to ruthe and ruine. 

Loue is not fatiſ-fied with gold, but 
onely payed with loue azaine. Pythag. 

. — a multitude of Gafull of. 
fences, and loyaltic recouereth a world 
of infirmities. 

Love knots are tied with cies, & cannot 
bee vntied with handes, made faſt with 
thoughts, not to be vnlooſed with fin- 


ers. 
To haue a faire Miſtreſſe in loue, and 
wat gold to maintaine her, to haue thou- 
ſands of people to fight, and no penny 
to pay them, maketh your Miſtris wilde, 
and your ſouldiours tame. 
T rue loue is never idle, but worketh 
to ſerue him whom he loueth. Auguit̃. 
As Iuicin cuery place findeth ſome- 
what to cleaue vnto, ſo loue is ſeldome 
without a ſubiect. 
Loue is three fold;the firſt only embra- 
ceth vertue, the ſecõd is infamous, which 
preferreth 


preferreth bodily pleaſuteʒthe third is of 
the body and ſoule, nothing more noble 


then the firſt, then the ſecond nothing 


more vile, the third is equall to both.?/a. 

Loue is a cruell impreſsion of that w6- 
derfull paſsi6 which to be defined is im- 
poſsible, becauſe no words reach to the 
ſtrong nature of it,and onely they know 
it, which inwardlie doe feele it. Aurel. 

He that makes not his Miſtris a Gold- 
finch, may perhaps in time find her a 
Wagtayle. 

The aſlavlts of love muſt be beaten 
backe at the firſt ſight, leſt they vnder- 
mine at the ſecond. Prthag. 

He that lookethto haue cleere water, 
muſt dig deepe, he that longeth for ſweet 
muſick, muſt ſtraine Art to the higheſt; 
& he thai ſeeketh to win his love, muſt 
ſtretch lus labor, and hazard his life. 

It falleth out in love as it doth with 
Vines, for the young Vines bring the 
moſt wine, but the old the belt. 

Birds are trayned with ſweet calls,but 
they are caught with broade Netszſo lo- 
ners are inluted with faire lookes, and in- 
tangled with diſdainefull eyes. 
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Ofloue mixed with mockery, follow - 
eth the truth of infamy. 

He that hath ſore eyes, muſt not be- 
hold the Candle, nor he that would leaue 
his loue, fall to the remembrance of his 
Lady, for the one cauſeth his eyes to 
ſmart, and the other procureth the hart 
to bleede. 

Like as the ſire waſteth the wood, ſo 
ſcornfulnes conſumeth loue. Hermes. 

Loue can neuer be fully fixed, hen in 
him that is beloued, there wanteth merit. 

It it conuenient in loue to be diſcreete, 
and in hatred prouident and aduiſed. 

Loue is a franticke frenzie, that ſo in- 
fects the mindes of men, that vnder the 
taſte of Nectar, they are poy ſoned with 
the water of Stix. 

Loue brings on leaud lookes, to coin- 
maund by power, and to be obeyed by 
force. a 

Loue and Fortune fauours them that 
are reſolute. 

Louers oſt times proceed in their ſutes 
as Crabes, hoſe paſes are al waies back- 
warde. 

As affection in a oy is reſtleſſe, ſoif 

at 
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it be perfect, it is endleſſe. 
Loue is a ſweet tyranny, becauſe the lo- 
uer endureth his tormẽts willingly. Vip. 

The mind of a louer is not where hee 
liueth, but where he loueth. 

Loue fixed on vertue, increaſeth euer 
by continuance. 

The paſʒionate Louer if he ſaile, loue 
is his Pilot, if he walke, loue is his com- 
panion, if lie ſleepe, loue is his pillow. N 

Loue is onely remedied by loue, & fan- ö 
ſie muſt be cured by affection. Pyrhag. 

Sophocles being demãded what harm lie 
would wiſh to his enemy, anſwered, that 
he might loue where he was not fanſied. 

Loue is moſt fortunate, where cou- 
rage is moſt reſolute. 

Affections are harder to ſuppreſſe, 
then enemies to ſubdue. N 

Louers othes are like fetters made of | 
glaſle that grliſter faire. but couple no 
conſtraint. | 

Louemaketh a man that is naturally | 
addicted to vice, to be endued with ver- 
tue, forcing him to apply himſelteto all 
laudable exerciſcs, that thereby hemay | 
obtaine his louers tauour, coueung to be 

| Saltull 
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$kilfull in good lexters, that by his lear- 
ning he may allure her; to excell in mu- 
ſicke,that by his melodie he may entice 
herzto form his ſpeech in a perfect phrafe, 
that by his learning & eloquẽce, he may 
perſwade her, & hat nature wanteth, he 
ſeeketh to amend by nurtureʒ & the only 
cauſe of this vertuous diſpoſition, is loue. 

Loue be it neuer ſo faithfull, is but a 
Chaos of care, & fanſie though neuer ſo 
fortunate, is but a maſſe of mifery. (uli. 

Loue is to be driuen out by reaſon, not 


to be thruſt out by force. 


{ 


[ percciued. Plato, 
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Amidſt the naturall paſsions of man, 
loue is the fountaine of all other. 

The louer knoweth what he doth de- 
fire, but he knowethnot what he ſhould 
deſire. | 
Loue may wither by litle & litle, but the 
root will not beremoued on a ſuddaine. 

Itis a profit for young men, and a fault 
for old men to be in loue. 

The belt Phyſition to cure loue, is ſhe 
that gaue the wound. 

The firſt ſteppe to wiſedome, is not to 
loue, the ſecond, ſo to loue that it be not 
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Secret loue burneth with the fierceſt 
flame. 

As a King is honoured in his image, ſo 
God in man is both loued and hatedʒ he 
cannot hate man ho loueth God, nor 4 
he loue God, who hateth man. Bernard. 

He that gathereth Roſes, muſt be con- 
tent to pricke his fingers, and he that wil 
winne a womans good will, muſt be con- 
tent with ſharpe words. 

There are ſixe properties in loue.Selfe- 
loue is the ground of miſchiefe : Laſciui- 
ous loue, the roote of remorſe : Wanton 
loue,the cowardes warfare: Pureloue, ne- 
uer ſaw the face of feare: Pure loues eyes 
pierce the darkeſt corners: Pure loue 
attempteth the greateſt dangers. 

Libertas quamam nulli iam reſdat amanti, 
Nulius fiber erit, i quis amare velit. 
— Hes quantum mentes dminus ur is æquau, 
Iuſta Jem 
Of lealouſie. 

Defi. Jealonſſe u 4 diſeaſe of the mind,pro- | 
— — afeare which a man hath hat 
that thing is communicated to another 1 
which he would not haue common, bus pri-l 
nate to bimſelfe, it ts alſo bred of that hes ( 
whic 
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which will not ſuffer a partner in the thing 
beloned. 

H E that is pained with the reſtles tor. 
ment of iealouſie, doubteth & miſ- 
truſteth himſclfe , being alwayes frozen 
with feare, and fired with ſuſpition. Her. 
Iealouſie is ſuch a heauie & grieuous 
enemy to the whole ſtate of matrimony, 
and ſoweth between the married couple 
ſuch deadly ſeedes of ſecret hatred and 
contention, as loue being once raced out 
with ſackleſſe diſtruſt thereof, through 
enuie enſueth bloody revenge. 
A icalous man is uſpitious, euermore 
iudzing the worlt for if his wife be mer · 
\ he thinketh her immodeſt , if ſober, 
ſullen, it pleaſant, inconſtant, if ſhe laugh, 
it is leaudly, if ſhe loolce, it is lightly ; yea, 
he is ſtill caſting beyond the Moone and 
watcheth as the crafty Cat ouer the ſilly 
Mouſe. 
Love, as it is divine with loyaltie, ſoit 
is hel! with iealouſie. 
Iealouſie procedeth fro too much loue. 
The heart being once infected with iea · 
louſie, the ſleepes are broken, & dreames 
ptoue vnquiet, the whole niglit is conſu- 
191 D 3 med 
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med in ſlumbers, thoughts and cares, an d 
the day in woe, vexation. and miſery. 

The iealous man, liuing, dies, & dying, 
prolongs out his life in paſsion worſe the 
death;none looketh on his loue, but ſuſ- 
pition ſayes, this is he that couets to bee 
corrival in my fauoursʒ none knocketh at 
the doore, but ſtaring vp, the thinketh 
them to be the meſlengers of fanſieʒ none 
talkes, but they whiſper of affection; if 
ſhefrown, ſhe hates him, & loues others; 
if ſhe {mile,it is becauſe the hath had ſuc. 

ceſle in her loueʒ looke ſhefrowardly on 
any man, ſhe diſſembles; if ſhe favor him 
with a gratious eye, then as a man poſleſ- 
ſed withfrenzie, he crieth out, that ney- 
ther fire in the ſtraw, nor loue in a wo- 
mãs looks, can be concealedzthus doth he 
livereſtlefle, and maketh loue, that oft is 
ſweet, to be in taſt more bitter then gall. 

Iealouſie is a hell to the minde, and a 
horror to the conſcience, ſuppreſsing 
reaſon, and inciting rage. 

As there is no content to the ſweetnes in 
lone, ſo there is no deſpaire to the preiu · 
dice ofiexlouſie. 

As a ſſip in a tempeſt, ſoi the minde 
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toſt by icalouſie,the one ſtil expecteth his 
wrack, the other ſeeketh his owneruine. 

Iealouſie maketh the coward ſtoute, 
the baſhfull audacious, the babler ſilent, 

He that is iealous, is like him that is ſick 
of an ague, & powreth in drinke to aug- 
ment the chilnes of his ſickenes. Hip. 

There can be no greater tyrannie then 
iealouſie, whereby a man continually 
| murthereth himſelte liuing. 

Iealouſie begetteth reuenge, reuenge 
nouriſheth iealouſie. 
Loue is married to icalouſie. 

Suſpition is the mother of iealouſie. Diſ. 
| Three things breed iealouſie. a mighty 
' ſtate, a rich treaſure, and a faire wife. 
| Iealouſie is a hel-borne fiend, that pe- 

ſtereth the mind with inceſſant paſsion. 

Iealouſie, in ſeeking death, contemnetli 

it, in finding it, repineth thereat, not for 

enduring it, but becauſe it ſuffereth him 
not toout- liue revenge. 
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As the Crow thinkes her owne birds 
| faireſt, ſo the iealous man thinketh his 
+ , ownechoiceexcellenteſt. 
Ok little brools proceed great rivers , 
1 ( and from ſmall ſparkles of iealouſie, ariſe 
D 4 great 
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great flames of diſtemperature. 

To trouble a iealous man with counſell, 
is to augment his paine with ſuſpition. 

Mu rumonium ita demum tranguille exigi 
poteſt i vxor ceca maritus autem ſurdus fiat. 

Fammeii genus cclotopiæ eſt obnoxum, & hinc 

oriuntur r1xe, & querimonic : rurſus marito 

obnoxia eſt vxori» garrulitas qua moleſtia ca- 
riturus eſt, ſi ſurdss fit. 
Ot Hate. 

Defi. Hate, or enuis, is a griefe ariſing of ano- 
ther mani proſperity , and malignity is moſt 
common ieyned with it whether it be the 
fountaine of it , as ſome ſay , or one part 
thereof as others will haue it I his maligns 
or common hate, is a delight & pleaſure ta- 
ken in another mans har me, although we re- 
cence no profit therbyʒ and it ſeemeth to be 
acciaentall, that w,procured by hatred or ili 
will,ariſng of ſome enil{affeftion which one 
man beareth to another. 

He greateſt flood haththe ſooneſt 
cbbe, the ſoreſt tempeſt the ſuddai- 
neſt calm, the hoteſt loue the coldeſt end, 

and trom the deepeſt defire,oft-times en · 

ſueth the deadlieſt hate. 

Hate thirſteth to ſalue his hurts by reveg, 
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Enuy is a ſecret enemy to honour. 

There is nothing that more ſpighteth 
a man , thento recciue an iniury before 
his enemie. 

Hatred is the ſpirit of darknes. 

Hatred is blinde as well as lone. Pix. 

Enuie is imagined ofthe Poets to dwell 
in a darke Caue, being pale and leane, 
looking aſquint, abounding with gal, her 
teeth blacke, neuer reioy cing but in o- 
thers harme, ſtil vnquiet and careful, and 
continually tormenting her ſelfe. 

Enuie in this point may be diſcerned 
from hatred, the one is ſecret;the other is 
open. 

The enuious man is fed with daintie 
meate, for he doth continually gnaw vp- 
on his one heart. 

Hate hath ſundry affections, as con- 
tempt, anger, debate, and ſcornefulnes. 

nuie ſhooteth at others, and woun- 
deth herſelfe. 

Sicilian T yrants did neuer finde, 

Thẽ enuy greater torment of the mind. 

A wiſe man had rather be enuied for 
prouident ſparing , then pitied for his 
prodigall ſpending, 
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Bauens are known by their bids, Lyons 
by their clawes, Cocks by their combes, 
and envious men by their manners. 
Enuy neuer caſteth her eie low, nor am- 
bitiõ never points but al wayes vpwared. 
Reuenge barłeth only at the ſtars, and 
ſpight — at that ſhe cannot reach. 
Enuy braggeth, but draweth no blood, 
and the malicious haue more minde to 
2 — might to cut. 
Enuy is like lightning, that will ap- 
peare in the darkeſt fogge. 
Very few dare ſerue or follow ſuch as 
the Prince doth hate. 
Much ſtrangnes breedeth hatred, & too 
much familiarity breedeth contempt. 
Thegrudge, hatred, & malice ofthem 
that be euill, iuſtifieth the iuſtice and ſen- 
tence of them that be good. 
It is better to be tellow with many in 
love, the to bea king with batred &enuy. 
Enuy is blind, and can do nothing but 
diſpraiſe vertue. Solon. 
Enuy is ſo enuious, that to the that of her 
are moſt demed, & ſet fartheſt off, ſhe gi- 


ueth moſt cruell ſtrookes with her feete. 


Asruſt conſumeth yron, ſo doth enuie 


the 
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the hearts of the enuious Anexey, 
An enuious man waxeth leane with the 
fatneſle of his neighbour. . 

Itis a ſcabbe ot᷑ the world beenuious 
at vertue. 

Enuie is the companion of mightines. 

I do not allow of enuie ; but for good, 
ſaith Euripides, I would be enuicd. 

Enuy is the daughter of pride, the au- 
thor of murther & reuenge, the beginner 
of ſecrat ſedition, and the perpetual] tor- 
mentor of vertue. 

Enuy is the filthy ſlime & impoſtume 
of the ſoule, a perpetuall torment to him 
in whom it abidethza venom,a poyſon, or 
quicłſiluer, which conſumeth the fleſh, 


and drieth vp the marrow of the bones. 


Socrates. 

Take away enuy, and that which I 
haue is thine, let there be no enuy, and 
that which thou haſt, is mine. 

The enuious man thinketh his neigh- 
bours loſſes to be his gaines. 

Of vices , enuie is the moſt ancient, 


pride the greateſt, & gluttony the fouleſt 
( 6 The imured man doeth many times 
* 


rget, but the enuious man doth neuet 
ſpare 


axe to perſecute. 
N — ore growing from other 
mens happines. Mar. Aur. 

It any man be good, he is enuied, if 
euill, him ſelfe is enuious. 

The enuious bury men quicke, and 
raiſe vp men being dead. 

Hiaden hatred is more dangerous 
then open enmitie. 

It is an euill thing to hurt, becauſe 
thou hateſt, but it is more wickgd, be- 
cauſe thou haſt hurt, therefore to hate. 

Malice drinketh vp the greateſt part 
of his one poiſon. Sacra. 

That hatred is commonly moſt dead- 
ly, which hath once beene buried, & af- 
terward through iniurie is reuiued again. 

The iniury — triend is more grieuous 
then the malicious hatred of an enemy. 
Enuy is al wayes ready to ſpeake what 
commeth next to minde and not that 
which ſhe ought to ſpeake. 

Like as griefe is a diſeaſe of the body, 

ſo is malice a ſicknes of the ſoule. 


Enuy i: nothing els but griefe of the 


minde at other mens proſperity. Amb, 
Debate, deceit, contention, and enuie, 
are 
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are the fruits ofeuill thoughts. 

Enuy doth alwayes waite at vertues 
elbow. 
Glory in the end erecteth that which en- 
uy in the beginning ſeem to depreſle. 

Paſcunr in duuis limor, poſt fata quieſcit. 

Nulla ingemia tam prona ad inuidian ſunt, 
quam corum qui genus ac forturam (nam an» 
mis non æquant, quid viriuter & alienum bo- 
num oderunt. Liuius. 

Of Women. 

Defi. #omen, being of one & the ſelfe ſame 
ſubilance with man, are what man is, one 
ſo much more imperfelt as they are created 
the weaker veſſels. 

VV Omens ſorrowes are either too 

extreame,not to be redreſſed, or 
elſe tricked vp with diſsimulation, not to 
be beleeued. 
Who findes conſtancie in a woman, 
finds all thngs in a woman. 
Women are to be be meaſured, not by 
their beauties, but by their vertues. 
Women in their wills are peremptory, 
and in their anſwers ſharpʒy et like Faul- 
cons they will ſtoope to a gaudy lure. 
Womens tongues pierce as uy as 
cir 
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their eyes. 
Womens ey es ſhed teares both of (pr- 

row and diſsimulation. 

Women are wonders of nature, if 
they wrong not nature. 

Women are admirable Angels,if they | 
would not be drawne with Angels to 
become diuels. | 

A woman once made equall with {| 
man, becommeth his ſuperior. Socra. 1 

Women be of right tender condition, | 
they will complaine for a ſmall cauſe, & 
for leſle will riſe vp into great pride. 

Like as no man can tell where a ſhooe 

wringcth him,better then he that weares 
it,fo no man ein tell a womans diſpoſiti- 
on better then he that hath wedded her. 
Har. nr. 

There is no creature that more deſi- 
reth honour and worſe keepeth it then a | 
woman. 

Beauty in the faces of women, & folly 
in their heads, be two wormes that fret- 
teth life and waſteth goods. 

Women for a litle goodnes looke for 


— but for much euil no cha- 
ſemen g 


t. ; 
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A fierce beaſt, and a perilous enemy 
to the Common; wealth, is a wicked wo- 
man, for ſhe is of much po er to do great 
harme. Earp. 

The Eagel when he ſoareth neereſt the 
ſun, houers for a pray;the Salamander is 
molt warme when he lieth from the fire, 
and a woman molt hart · hollow when 
ſhe is moſt lip- holy. 

Though women ſeeme chaſte, yet — 
may ſecretly delight in chang, & thoug 
their countenance be coy to al, yet their 
conſcience may be curteous to ſome one. 

Women in miſchiefe are wiſer thẽ men. 

Women by nature are more pitifull 
then men, but being mooued to anger, 
they become more envicus then a ſerpẽt, 
more malicious then a Tyrant, and more 
deceitfull then the diuell. Socrat. 

Women that are chaſte when they are 
truſted, prove wantons when they are 
cauſeleſſe ſuſpected. 

It is the propertie of a Woman, to couet 
moſt tor that which is moſt denied her. 

Virgines harts are hike Cotten-trees, 


» whoſe truite is ſo bard in the bud, that it 


foundeth like ſtecle, aud being ripe put 
forth 
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forth, is nothing but wooll. 

As it is naturall to women, to deſpiſe 
that which is offred, ſo it is death to them 
to be denied that which they demand. 

Womens hearts are ful of holes, apt to 
receiue, but not to retaine. 

He that can abide a curſt wife, neede 
not to feare what company he liueth in. 

Like as to a ſhrewd horſe belongeth a 
ſharpe bridle, ſo ought a curſt wife to be 
ſharpely handled. Plato. 

Thecloſets of womens thoughts are e- 
uer open,& the depth of their harts hath 
a ſtringthat ſtrettheth to their tongs end. 

Women are like to Fortune ſtanding 
vpon a globe, winged with the feathers 
of ticklenes, 

The rule for a wife to liue by, is het 
husband, if he be obedient to the lawes 
publique. 

The eyes of women are framed by Art 
to enamour,and their tongues by nature 
to inchant. 

Womens faces are lures, their beauties 


baits, their lookes nets, and their wordes 


inticing charmes. 


A hard fauoured voman, renowned — » 
er 
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her chaſtity, is more to be honoured then 
ſhe that is inconſtant, though neuer ſo 
famous for her beauty. Mar. Aur. 

Sophocles being asked why when hee 
brought in the perſons of women, hee 
made them alwayes good, whereas Eu- 
ripides made them bad?becauſe I ( quoth 
he) do repreſent women as they ſhould 
be, Euripides ſuch as they are. 

A faire woman vnconſtant, may be re- 
ſembled to the counterfeit which Pravi- 
tiles made of Flora, before the which , if 
one ſtood directly, it ſeemed to weepe,if 
on the left fide , it ſeemed to laugh, if on 
the right ſide to ſleepe. 

Womens wits are hike Sheffield kniues, 
which ſometimes are ſo ſharpe t hat they 
wall cut a haire, and other-whules ſo blunt 
that they muſt goe to the gtindſtone. 

It women be beautifull, they are to be 
won with praiſeszif coy, with prayers z if 
proude, with gifts; if couetous, with pro- 
wiſes. 

A woman of good life, feareth no man 
« with an euill tongue. 
Women oft in their loues reſemble the 
Apothcaries in their arts, who chuſe the 
\ | E weeds 
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weeds for their ſhops , hen they leaue 
the faireſt flowers in the garden. * 

The wiſer fort of women, are common 
| ly tickled with ſelfe· loue. 

The affections of women are alwaies 
fettered, ether with outward beauty, or 9 
inward bounty. 
| Womens hearts and their tongues are 
not Relatives. 1 

A faire woman with foule conditions, * 
is lie a ſumptuous ſepulchretull ot rot- 
ten bones. 
| A woman that hath beene marricd to 

many, can hardly pleaſe many. 
An honeſt woman being beautifull, | 

. killeth yong men with her countenance. 

Guena. | 
A womans mind is vncertaine, it hath 
as many newe deuices, as a tree hath 
leaues, for ſhee is alwayes defirous of 
change, & ſeldome loueth him heartily | 
with whomlhe hath bin long conuerſat. 
Truſt not a woman when fe weepeth, | 
for it N¶ her nature to weex e when thee 
wanteth her will, Secre. T 
Silence in a woman is a ſpeciall vertue. 
A woman that hath no dowry r 
| er, 
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her, ought to haue vertueto adorne her. 

A woman in her wit, is pregnable, in 
the ſmile, deceaueable, in her frowne, re- 
uengeable, in her death acceptable. 

A faire, beautifull, and chaſte woman, 
is the perfect worlkmanſhip of God, the 
true glorie of Angels, the rare nuracle of 
earth, and the ſole wonder of the world. 
Hermes. 

That man which is maried to a pea- 
ceable and 'vertuous woman, being on 
earth, hath attained heauen, being in 
want;hath attained wealth, being in wo, 
hath attained weale, being in care, hath 
attained comfort. 

F amina nulla bona eſt, vel {5 bona contigit vi, 
Neſcio quo facto mala fatta bona cf, 

Ni {ermonum opt ima ſemina mulieres ſu- 
ſequent, & participes ernditions vrrorum fie 
ant abſurda mults pranag, conſilia atq, cogi- 
tatrones & affetius males pariunt. Plutar. 

Of Beauty. 


De fi. Beauty ita (eemety compoſition of all the 


members, wherem all the parts with a cer- 
tame grace =_ together z but beauti or 
" Colmiines of the minds a conweuencie meete 


} \ for the excellencie of a man, and that wher- 
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in hit nature doth arffer from other liui 
creature: and as 3 —— 
weth and reieyceth the eyes, ſo this ſhining 
in our lines by good order and moderation, 
both in deed and word, draweth vnto vi the 
bart of thoſe men among il whom we line. 
BY is ſucha fading good, that it 

can be ſcarce poſſeſſed before it be 
vaniſhed. 

Beauty tameth thehart, and gold 0- 
uercommeth beauty. 

The greateſt gift that euer the Gods 
beſtowed vpon man, is beauty; for it 
bothdelighteth the eye, contenteth the 
mind,and winneth good will and fauour 
of all men, Anacharſs.. 

Beauty is atyrant for ſhort time, the 
priuiledge of nature, a cloſe deceit,and a 
— 

It is a blind mis queſtis,to alke why thoſe 
things are loued, which are beautifull, 
The beauty of the body withercth with 
age, and is impayred by ſicknes. 
The beauty of the ſoule, is innocencie 
and humility. Greg. 

The faireſt creature that God made, 

was the world. 


Women 


I. 
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Women that paint themſelues to ſeeme 
beautifull, do cleane detace the image of 
their Creator. Amb. 

A beautifull countenance, is a ſilent 
commendation. 

Beauty cannot inflame the fanfie ſo 
much in a moneth,as ridiculous folly can 
quench it in a moment. 

Beauty, vertue, and wealth, are three 
deepe perſwaſions to make loue frolick. 

he more beautie is ſeene, the more it 
is admired. 

In al things diuiſible, there is ſomethin 
more, ſomething leſle, ſomething — 
more or leſſeʒ what can be then more e- 

all then beauty or wit? Ariſt. 
The ſcorpion, if he touch neuer ſo light- 
lie, inuenometh the whole body, the leaſt 
ſpark of wild fire, ſets a whole houſe in a 

ame,the Cockatrice killeth me with his 
ſight, the ſting ofloue & beautie woun- 
deth deadly, the flame of fanſie ſets al the 
thoughts on fire, and the eyes ofa Louer 
wounded with beauty, are counted in- 


curable. 


He that is an enemy to beauty,is a foe 


E 3 Beauty 
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Beauty without honeſly,is like poyſon 
preſerued in a boxe of gold. 
Beautifull women be dangerous marks 
for young mens eyes to ſhoote at. 
Chooſenotthy wifeby her beauty, but 
by her honeſty, for her good deedes will 
' remaine when age hath taken her beauty 
trom her. | 
Pars ſacit miſturam cum ſapientia forma. 
Neglect decorts cura plus placet, & bac ip- 
ſum quod non orvamws ornatus eft, Amb. 
Of Diſs:1mulation. 
Pefi. Difſimalation i an cuil humony of the 
mid, aud contrary to honeſty ,ut ts @ cann- 
tenance ener diſagreeing from the hearts 
ragination,and a notorious dier in what/e- 
emer it [ug geſtetb. 
He holieſt men in ſlew, proveoften 
the holloweſt men in heart. 7lotin. 

The typ ofthe tongue ſoundeth not 
alwayes thedepth of the heart. 

Where there is the greateſt floriſh of 
vertue, there oft-times appeareth the 
greateſt blemiſh of vanity, 

A counterfeit diſeaſe, is ſometimes ta- 
ken away with a falſe ſirop. 

Itis better to haue an open foe then a 


dillem- 


OY - 


diſſembling friend. Pythag. 
Subtile Sophiſtry peruerteth true Phi- 
loſophy. 

He which dwelleth next to a Cripple, 
will ſoone learne to halt, and he that is 
conuerſant with an hypocrite, will ſoone 
endeuour to diſlemble. 

Diſſembled holines is double iniquity. 
The more talk is ſeaſond with fine phra- 
ſes, the leſle it ſauoreth of true meaning, 

He that diſſembleth, ſinneth not of ig - 
norance, but deceiueth by a colour, which 
he himſelfe knoweth to be falſe. Ong. 

Diſlemble not with thy friend, cither 
for feare to diſpleaſe him, or for malice to 
decciue him. Plato. 

It is farre better to ſpeake the truth in 
few wordes, then to keepe ſilence with 
deepe diſsunulation. 

Diſlembling curteſies are like Circes ri - 
ches, which can turn vain- glorious fools 
into Alles, gluttenous fooles into ſwine, 
pleaſant fooles mto Apes, and proude 
fooles into Peacockes. | 

Deceit deſetues deceit , and the end of 

trechery,is to haue no truſt. 
Craft hath neede of cloaking, where 
E 4 truth 
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truth is euer naked, N 
He that hath oft bin deceiued with the 
lies of a diſſembler, wil ſcat giue him cre- 
dit when he bringeth a true tale. Plat. 
The flattering of an enemy, is like the 
melody of the Syrens, who ſing not to 
ſtir vp mirth, but to allure vato miſha 
The mind ofa crafty diſlembler, is har- 
dened more by practiſe, then the hands 
of an artificer 4. great labour. 
Impia [ub dulci melle venena latent, 
Hereds fletus ſub perſona riſus eſt. 
| Ot Folly. 

Defi. Foly,or intomperancy in our attions, is 
an oner-flowing in volupt uouſnos, forcing 
and compelling all reaſon in[uch ſort, that 
no conſideration of /ofſe or hinderance, is a- 
ble to ſtay or keepe back,him that is through 
long cuſlome mfetted with vice, from beta- 
king bum/elfe of ſet purpoſe,to the execution 
of all his deſires and tuſts, as be that placeth 
bus ſoule and ſoneraigne good therein: ſeek- 
ing for no other comentation in any thing, 
but onely mthat which bringeth to his /en- 
ſes delight and pleaſure. 

Ate wit, and vnfruitful wiſdome, are 

the next neighbours to folly.” | 

There 
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There can be no greater vanity in the 
world then to eſteeme the world, which 
eſteemeth no man, and to make little ac- 
count of God, who ſo greatly regardeth 
all men. Augauſl. 

There can be no greaterfolly in man, 
then by much trauaile to increaſe his 

oods, and with vaine pleaſures to loſe 
kis ſoule. Gregory. 

Itis folly to attempt any wicked be- 
ginning,in hope of a good ending. 

He that is vainely carried away with al 
things, is neuer delighted with one thing. 

It is a common imperfection to com- 
mit folly, but an extraordinary perfecti 
on to amend. 

The importunate and the foole are 
brothers children. Mar. Aur. 

To be wanton without wit is apiſh- 
nes, and to be witty without wantonnes, 
preciſenes, 

Fire is to bee quenched in the ſparke, 
weedes are to be rooted out inthe bud, 
and folly in thebloflome. 

Follies paſt are ſooner remembred 
then redreſled. 
| \ He that makes a queſtion where there 


is no doubt, muſt make an anſwer where 
there is no reaſon. g 

Few vices are ſufſicient to darken ma- 
ny victories Plat. 

Hee that lendeth to all that will bor- 
row,ſheweth great good will, but little 
wiſedome. 

Marriage leapeth into the ſaddle, and 
repentance vpon the crouper. Guena. 

Vanity is the maske wherein youth 
marcheth, and Folly the Page that waits 
attendant vpon their ations. 

Pigmahon carved a picture with his 
"Rk , and doted vponit with his heart. 

He that makes curioſity in love, will ſo 
long ſtraine curteſie, that either he will 
be counted a (clemne ſuter , or a witleſle 
wooer. ; 

Too much cu-ioſity ſauoreth of ſelfe- 
loue, and ſuch as are too fanuliar run in- 
to contempt 

Folly retuſeth gold, and frenzy pre- 
ferment, wiſcd ame ſeeketh after dignity, 
and counſell looketh for gaine. 


To mare that thing proper to one, | 


which before was comon toall, is a true 


note of folly, & the beginning oſ diſcord, 
The 


.. 
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The riotous that ſickneth vpon ſurfer, 
and the foole tliat feeleth aduerſity, can 
very hardly be cured. Selen. 

he foole wanteth all things, & yet it 
he had the, he could not vſe one of them. 

Some be fooles by nature, and ſome be 
crafty fooles to get themſelues à lining, 
tor when they canot thriue by their wiſe 
dome, then they ſceke to liue by folly. 

Among the fooliſh, hee is moſt foole 
that knoweth little, and yet would ſceme 
to know much. Ag. 

To be ouercome with affcions,is an 
eui dent token of folly. 

It is great folly for a man to muſe 
much on ſuch things as paſſe his vnder- 
ſtanding. * 

Folly is the pouerty of the mind. 

A well fauored & faire perſon that is a 
foole, is like a faire houſe, and an cuill 
hoſt harboured therein. Diogenes. 

It is meere folly to hate ſin in another, 
and ſeeking to correct it, thou fall into a 
greater ſinne thy ſelte. 

A foole that from baſe pouerty is rai- 
ſed vp to riches, and worldly proſperity, 
is of all men moſt forgetful and a 
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ly to his friends. 

A thing done, a foole knoweth , but a 
wiſe man fore · ſeeth things before they 
come to paſſe. 

The more tiches that a foole hath, the 
fooliſher he is. 

The heart of a foole is in his mouth, but 
the mouth ofa wiſe man is in his hart. Si. 

Inſtructions giuen to fooles, increaſe | \ 
folly. 
Inter cetera mala hoc quog, habet flultitia, | 
Semper incipit vinere. Senec. 
Sicut nec aurit eſcat, nec guttur verba coge 
noſcu : ita nec ſtultus ſapientiam ſapienti m- 


telliget. 

Of Flattery. 

Defi. Flattery is a peſtilent & noyſome viee, 
it is hardly to be diſcerned from friendſhip, 
becauſe in every motion and affect of the 
minde, they are mutually mingled together, 
but in their action they are meere contra- 
ries; for flattery diſſenteth from what ener 
it [cemes to intend. 

Hi. vawiſe, that rather reſpecteth 

the fawning words of a flatterer,, 
then the intire loue of a faithfull friend. 


Aurel. . 
Flatterery” | * 
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Flatterers reſemble Swallowes, which 
in the Sommer · time creepe vnder euery 
houſe, and in the Winter leaue nothing 
behind them but durt. 

Flatterers blaze that with praiſes, which 
they haue cauſe to blaſpheme with cure 
ſes. 

To flatter a wiſeman, ſhewes want of 
wiſedomein the flatterer. 

Asno vermin will breede where they 
find no warmth,no Vultures ſleep wher 
they find no pray, no flies ſwatme where 
they ſee no fleſh,no pilgrim creep where 
there is no Crofle, ſo there is no Paraſite 
will lurke where he findes no gaine. 

He that ſeeketh by a plauſible ſhadow 
ot flattery, to ſeduce a mind from Chaſti- 
tie to adultery, ſinneth againſt the la of 
nature, in defrauding a man ot his due, 
his honour, and his reputation. Laftan. 

Litle things catch light minds, & fanſie 
is a worme that feedeth firſt vp6 Fennell. 

White ſiluer draweth black lines, and 
ſweete words breed ſharpe torments. 
It is better to fall amongſt a ſort of Ra- 
uens, then amongſt flattering compani- 
ons, ſor the Rauens neuer eate 3 
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he be dead, but flatterers will not ſpare 
to deuoure him while he is a live. Plat. 

Flattery is like a golden pil, which out- 
wardly giueth . in wardly is 
full of bitterneſſe. 

Flatterers are like Trencher- flies, which 
waite more for lucre then for loue. 

Endeuour diligently to know thy ſelfe, 
ſo ſhall no flatterer deceiue thee, Bias. 

The flatteter diligently applieth hin 
ſelfe to the time, and frameth his ſpeech, 
to ple aſe his Maiſters humor. Are. 

Like as a Camelion hath all colours 
ſaue white, ſo hath a flatterer all points 
ſaue honeſtie. 

The wood maintaining fire, is conſu- 
med by it, & riches which nouriſh flatte- 
rers, by them come to nothing. Stobens. 

He that truely knowes himſelfe, can- 
not be deceived by flattery. 

Flattery is like friendſhip in ihew, but 
not in fruite. Socra. 

Tochideorflarter thy wife publique- 
ly, is the next way to make — ill 

priuately. . 

Adulatio apertis & propitijt auribus recipi- 

tur, in precoridia m rn 
2 
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amico blandus inimiucns. Sc nec. | 
Scat ſumencla ſunt amara [arubria ita ſexs- 
per vitanda eſt amara dulcece. Cic. 
Ot Suſpition. 

Defi. Sw/pition is A certaine denbiſull ſeare 
of the mind, d:taynng the hart ttmoronſly 
wth ſundry affe lions, and vncertaine pro- 
ceedngs. 

| #4 is hard to blinde ſuſpition with a 
falſe colour,eſpecially , when conceit 

{tandeth at the doore of an enemy. Aure. 
Suſpitious heads want no ſophiſtry to 

ſupply their miſtruſt, 

Let not thy bart ſuſpect, whatneither 
thine eye ſees by proote, nor thine cares 
heare by report. 

The n an that is feared of many hath 
cauſe likewiſe to (uſpe many. Socrates. 

Mliſtruſt no man without cauſe, nei- 
ther be thou credulous withoutproofe. 

Suſpition is a vertue, where a man holds 
his enemy in his boſome. 

It is hard to harbour beleefe in the bo- 
ſome of miſttuſt. 

Where the partie is knowne for a 
profeſled foe, there ſuſpicious hate enſu- 
eth of courſe. . 

[4 
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It is hard to procure credite, where 
truth is ſuſpetted. 
Suſpition is the poy ſon of true friend- 
Wn Aaguſt. 
t is better to ſuſpect too ſoone, then 
miſlike too late. 

Small acquaintance breedes miſtruſt, 

and miſtruſt hinders loue. 
Suſpition may enter a falſe action, but 
roofe ſhall neuer bring in his plea. 
Where Vertue keepeth the Fort, Re- 
port and Suſpition may aſlaile, but neuer 
ſacke. 

Suſpition engendreth curioſity, back- 
by ting, vnquietnes, factions, iealouſies, 
and many other miſchiefes. 

Open ſuſpecting of others, commeth 
of ſecret condemning our ſelues. S. P. S. 
Where hatetull ſuſpition breedeth en- 
mitie, there it is hard with painted ſha- 
do ves to procure amity. 

- e that feareth notlung, ſupecteth no- 
thing. 

Fooles ſuſpect wiſe men, and wiſe- 
men know ſooles. . 
When we ſuſpe ct our ſelues to be moſt 
miſerable, then is the grace of God moſt 

fauourabl 
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fauourable. Bernard. 

Beauty is the true glaſſe of diuine ver- 
tue, and ſuſpition the mirror in which we 
ſee our ow ne noted dangers. 

Suſpect the meaning, and regarde not 
ſpeeches. Soc ra. 

Baniſh from thy hart vnworthy ſuſ- 
pect, for it polluteth the excellency ofthe 
ſoule. 

To ſuſpect where there is cauſe, is ſuf- 
ſerable, but to ſuſpect without cauſe, is 
intollerable. 

He that lives without offence, neuer 
neede to ſuſpect reproofe. 

Cauſcleſle ſuſpition, is the next way to 
make him doe euill, which alwayes be» 
fore did carry a conſtant meaning. Bias. 

Otlanins Aug uſtis, domũ ſuam non ſolum 
crimme, ſed ſuſpitione crimms uacare voluit. 

Hicut difficile aliquem ſuſ pic at ur malum 
qua bonus eſt: ſic difficile aliquem ſuſ picatur ho- 
num qua iſe malus eſt, Cic. 

Of Thoughts. 


| 
j Defi. Thonght. generally is all the 104g inat i- 


ons of our brane which being a prepeſed ob. 
iet of the hart, maketh it continually re- 
uo lue and worke vpon thoſe conceits. 


* 
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oughts of loue, the further they 
wade, the deeper they be, & deſires en- 
ded with perill, ſauor of greed delight. 
Carry thy thoughts ſeald vp in ſilence. 
Thoughts are bloſſoms of the mind, & 
words = fruits ofdelires. Hermes, 

There is nothing that more ſhortneth 
the liſe of man, then vaine hope and idle 
thoughts. 

Tomuſe and meditate is the life of a 
learned man. Ce. 

Cogitations and thoughts are the mo- 
uings and trauailes of the ſoule. Arif. 

There are no colours fo contrary as 
white & black, no elements ſo diſagree- 
ing as fire & water, nor any thing ſo op- 
polite as mens thoughts & their words. 

T hinke from whence thou commeſt, 
bluſh where thou art, and tremble to re- 
member whither thou ſhalt goe. Ber. | 

The mind is the tuch-ſtoneof content. | 


Thoughts are not ſeene, but the face is 
the herald ofthe mind. 
Who thinks before he do, thriueth be- | 
fore he thinkes. 
Thoughts and conceits, are the appar- | 
rell of the minde. S. P. S. 1 
2 * 
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Heimployeth his thoughts well, that 

vſeth them rather to teſtific his vertue, 
then to nouriſh his diſpleaſure. 

Let a Prince be garded with ſouldĩers, 
attended by counſellers, and ſhut vp in 
Forts, yet ifhis thoughts diſturbe kim, he 
is miſerable. Plaut. 

Mens thoughts are like Courtiers 
cloakes,often ſhifted, and neuer more im- 
patient then when they are ſhifted. 

The bow that ſtandeth bent, doth ne- 
uer caſt ſtraight, and the mind that is de- 
lighted with earthly pleaſures, ſeldome 
thinketh on heauenly happines. 

It is an ancient cuſtome in the malice 
of man, to hold nothing for wel done, but 
that which he thinketh well of, although 
it be euillz and to eſteeme nothing for e- 
vill, but that which we hate, although it 
be right good. 

When death is at the doore, remedie is 
too late, and when misfortune is hapned, 
thought of preuention is bootleſſe. 

Copitationes vag as & mutiles , & veins 
ſomne ſmiles ne recipiar,qubss ſi amm tu 
um oblect᷑ auerii, quum onnia di poſuerii triſtis 
remanebis, Cicero. 
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Cogitationes ſunt umproudi ammi reſpellus, 


Of ad enagation'm prong, 
Gf Wit. 


Defi. Wir « the firſt end principal part of the © 


ſonle wherein the mind, the underſtanding, 
and the memory are contained, which are 


moſt neceſſary for the direthon all gos 


and vertuons athons. 

—— of wit , is a ſparłe that ſoo- 
neſt inflameth deſire. (bilo. 

One mans will is another mans wit. 

The ornaments of wit, aremuch wore 

faire then the badges of nobility. 

A bond-man to ire, hath no power to 

rule other inen by his one wit. 

Strength wanting wit and policy to 

rule,ouerthrowes it ſelfe. Horace. 
That whick mans ſtrength cinot bring 
to paſle,wit & policy wil ſoone diſpatch. 

Wineis ſuch a whetſtone for wit, that 

if it be often ſet thereon, it wil quickly 
grinde all the ſteele out, and ſcarce leaue 
a backe where it found an edge. 

There be three things which argue a 
ood wit inuention, conc e iuing, and an- 
wering. 

Wit doth not commonly 99 

w 
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will hath moſt force. 


A good witilimployed,is dangerous 


in a common- wealth. Demoſt. 


He that in theſe dayes ſeeketh to get 


u calth by wit, without friends, is like vn- 
to him that tlunketh to buy meate in the 
market without money. 


As the Sea- crab ſwimmeth alwayes a- 

ainſt the ſtreame, ſo doth wit al wayes a- 
gainſt wiſedome. Tyrhag. 

Aa Bee is oftentimes hurt with his 


| ownhony, ſo is wit notſeldome plagued 


with his owne concceit. 
Wit without learning, is like a tree 
without fruit. eArs. 

Wie. though it hath beene eaten with 
the canker of conceit, and fettered with 
the ruſt of vaine loue, yet being purified 
in the ſtill of wiſedome, and tried in tlie 
fire of zeale, will ſhine bright, and ſmell 
ſweet in the noſtrils ot all yong nouices. 

Wiſedome cannot be profitable to a 
foole, nor wit to him that vſeth it not. 

The wit ot man is apt to all goodnes, if 
it be applied thereunto. Diogener. 

- Mans wit is made dull through groſſe 


, and immoderate feeding. 
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Many by wit get wealth, butnoneby 
wealth purchaſe wit, yet both wit and 
wealth agree in the belt ſympathie. 

He ſeemeth to be moſt ignorant, that 
truſteth moſt to his owne wit. Plato. 


the minde more excellent, then the ex- 
tcrior organs and inſtruments of the bo. 
dy; by ſo much the more is wit to be pre- 
ferred before the outward proportion of 
lineaments. 

He beſt perceiueth his owne wit, that 
though his knowledg be great, yet thin- 
keth himſelfe to vaderſtand little. la. 

As empty veſſels make the loudeſt 
ſound,1o men of leaſt wit are the greateſt 
bablers. 

Recreation of wits ought to be allo- 
wed , for when they haue a litle reſted 
they often times proue more ſharpe and 
quicke. Seneca. 


— — 
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By how much the more the interior 
ſenſes are more precious, and the gifts of 


Words wittily ſpoken, do awake and 


reuiue the iudgement, but great and ma- 
nifeſt examples perſwade the hart. 

Wit in women is like oyle in the 
flame, which either kindleth too great 


vertuc, 
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vertue, or too extreame vanitie. 
Wit gotten by induſtry, though it be 
very hard in conceiuing, y et it is not ha- 
ſtic in forgetting. 
uid non ingemo voluit natura licere ? 
— —Nihil non mortale tenemut. 
Pectoris exceptia ingeni/que bonir. Ovid. 
Of Wiſedome. 

Defi. Wiſdome is a generallvertxe he pri 
ceſſe and guid of all otber — 
wherein the knowledge of our ſoncraigne 
good and the end of our ifa conſiteth ; as 
alſo the cheyce of thoſe wayes by which 
we may come vnio it. 

V Iſedome ſhineth in the midſt of 

anger. 
It is wiſedome to thinke vpon any 
thing before we execute it. Plotinws, 
By others faults, wiſemen corre their 
owne offences. 
He is wiſe, that is wiſe to himſelfe. Eur. 
As it ĩs great wiſedome fora man to be 
ſecretary to himſelte, ſo it is meere foliſh- 
neſle to reueale the in ward thoughts of 
his heartto a ſtranger. 
It is wiſedome to looke ere we leape, & 
follic to doubt where no cauſe is. 
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the wicked, then the death ofthe iuſt. 

All is but lip-wiſedome that wanteth 
experience. S. P. S. 

In many iniuries, there is more ſecuritie 
and wiſdome todiſlemble a wrong , then 
to reucyge it. Alex. Sexe, 

Therecanbe no greatertriumph, or 
token of wiſedome, then to conquer at- 
fections. 

To the wiſe, it is as great pleaſure to 
heare counſaile mixed with mirth, as to 
the ſooliſh to haue ſport mingled with 
rudenes. 

Wiſedome is great wealth, fparing is 
good getting, and thrift conſiſteth got 
in gold. but in grace. 

Wiſedome prouideth things neceſlary, 
not ſuperfluous. Solon. 

He that enioyeth wealth without wiſe- 
dome, poſſeſſeth carefor himſelſe, enuie 
for hisneighbors, ſpurs for his enemies, a 
pray for thicues, trauail for his perſon, an- 
guiſh for his ſpirit. a ſcruple for his cõſci- 
ence, perill for his loue, woe fot his chil- 
dren, and a curſe for his heirs; becauſe al- 
though he knowes how to gather, yet hie 


wanteth . * 


It is more wiſdome to lament the life of 
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wateth skil to diſpoſe what he hath gone, 

He that is too wile, is a very foule. 

True wiledome teacheth vs as well to 
doe well, as to ſpeake well. 

Sapience is the foundation and roote of 
all noble and laudable things ; by her we 
may attaine a happy end, and learne to 
keepe our ſelues trow everlaſting paine. 

It is a point of great wiſedome,to know 
to what purpoſe the time beſt ſerueth. 

Viſedome is a tree that ſpringeth from 
the heart, and beareth fruit in the tongue. 

A wiſe man is neuer leſle alone, 
when he is alone. Anh. 

The firſt point of wiſdom is to diſcerne 
that which is falſe, the ſecond, to knowe 
that which is true. Lactan: 

Wiſedome is the food of the ſoule. 

A wiſe mans coutry is the whole world. 

Wiſedome garniſheth riches, and ſha» 
doweth pouerty. Socra. 

Liberalicy knoweth not the circume 
ſtances how to giue, it wiſedome bend 
not the courſe by a right compalle. - 

A valiant mind, forward in wit, and not 
guided by wiſedome, tunneth into many 
inconliderations. 

Wiſedome 


Wits Common wealth. 
Wiſedome is wealth to a poore man. 
Many things imperfect by nature, are 
made perſect by wiſedome. 

Of all the gifts of God, wiſedome is 
molt pure, ſhe giueth goodneſſe to good 
people, ſhee pardoneth the wicked, ſhee 
malceth the poore rich, and the rich ho- 
nourable. And ſuch as vnfainedly em- 
brace her, ſhemaketh like vnto God. He. 

Juſtice without wiſedome, is reſolued 
into cruelty, temperance into furie, and 
fortitude into tyrannie. Cicero. 

Wiſedome reformeth abuſes paſt, or- 
dereth things preſent, and fore · ſeeth 
things to come. 

We can in no ſort behaue our ſelues 
more prudently, then by conſidering 
how we may deale prudently. 

A man of perſect v iſedome is immor- 
tall, and one of an inſeeing vnderſtan- 
ding ſhall abound in wealth, fo that a 
awiſe Commaunder ſhall live euer to pur- 
chaſe, and purchaſe euer to live. 

It is nor poſsible for that man to ob- 
taine wiſedome and knowledge, which 
is in bond ige to a woman. Mar. Aurel. 

Wiſedome vas begot by nature, nouri- 
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ſhed by experience, & brought forthb 
learning z who like a Midwife, puttet 
nothing in the mind, butdeliuereth & in- 
franchiſeth the ouer-burdened memory. 

Power and magnanimity in a youn 
Souldiour, is on by old age, — 
taken priſoner by wiſedome. 

The onely Mother of extreame miſ- 
cheefe, and firſt originall of warres, was 
worldly wiſedome. 

Wiſedome is like a thing fallen into 
the water, which no man can find, except 
he ſearch at the bottome. 

Oculors oft in nobis ſenſus acerrimns, qui- 
bus ſapientiam non cermmus quam illa arden= 
tes amore! excitaret ſui, ſi videretur. Cic. 

Primus ad ſapientiam gradus eſt, ſeipſum 
noſcere : quod vt mn um difficilunum cid, a 
longe viityſimum. 

Of Sermon. 

Defi. Sermon is ſpeech or talke , commonly 
vſed of druine mater; and holy Scriptures, 
conferring either with Cod or of Cod. 
Ermons are teſtimonies of obedience, 
and obedience to the word of God is 

the mother of all vertues. 

Sermons conſiſt of three heads, re- 

prehenſion, 
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prehenſion admonition, and comfort. 

Sermons are the vtterance of Angels 
from the mouths of good men. 

A good mans Sermons are lances to a 
bad mans conſcience, and balme to a pe- 
nitent ſinner. 

Honeſty is the true beauty of the ſoule, 
and ſermons the excellency of a good 
tongue. 

Foure things iſſue from ſermons pru- 
dence, temperance, fortitude, and iuſtice. 

Orations did euer preuaile amongſt - 
the ignorant, ſo ſhould ſermons amongſt 
Chriſtians. 

Sermons guilt with wordes and not 
matter , are Tike Images, that painted 
ſeeme faire , but being looked into, are 
found earth. 

Sermons adorne men with wiſdome, 
and giues them knowledg of things paſt, 
and things to come. 

Sermons raine downe knowledge and 
vnderſtanding, & bring to heauen thoſe 
which follow them. 

All che lite of man, which expreſſeth 
a worthy end. conſiſting in contempla- 
tion, and action, heating of 3 

an 
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and imitating them. 

T he vertue of wiſedome, proceedeth 

from knowledge and reaſon, gotten by 
hearing of Sermons. 

The knowledge of good and euill 
commeth by hearing the word of God 
preached. Baſil. 

Science is a dead knowledge of things, 
and cannot exchange the will to follow 
the known good;but ſermons are beams 
proceeding from that true ſunne, which 

/ doth not onely illuminate the vnderſtan- 
ding, but alſo killeth the fire of zeale in 
mens harts. e-Ambr. 

The vertueof Sermons, among other 
vertues, is like the vertue of fight among 
the fiue ſenſes. 

Sermons baue three eyes, Memory, 
Vnderſtanding, and Prudence. 

Preachers in their Sermons, reſemble 
Herralds, declaring the meſlage of their 
Maiſter. 

Dnanto magis quiſque in ſacris eloquys af» 
fidnns fueru tanto ex eu vberiorem intelugen- 
aum capit. Bernard. ö 

Omma ſumt homn um ſubito fliitantia mots, 
Tempus in aternum vox yiret vna Dei. 


Of Memory. 
Defi. Memory us that which preſeruoth un- 
derſtandimg. and heepeth faſt thoſe things 
beard and learned; it i the mother — the 

Muſes the treaſury of knowledg the beari 

of deafe — the ſight : the hind, © 
f bo memory of man is like a Net, 

which holdeth great things,and let- 
teth the ſmall come — Solon. 

Before thon ſleepe , apparell remem- 
brance wich what thou halt ſaid & done 
waking. 

No man ought to make his memo 
rich by ſearching out the ſecrets of God. 
Bernard. 

There is a divine memory giuen of 
God, in which Casket the Iewels of wiſ- 
dome, and ſcience are lockt. Aug. 

Memory is the mother of the Muſes. 

It is a folly to remember that, by the 
which we forget our ſelues. 

T hemiſtocles was of ſo great memory, 
that he deſired to be taught the Arte of 
forgetfulneſle. 

We are faſhioned by wit, knowledge, 
and memory, but ſtudy counites & weds 
them together, 


Boaſt \ 
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Boaſt not of the remembrance of ill, 
but rather be ſory fox bearing that loade 
in thy memory. 

Memory is an enemy toreſt , and the 


| chronicle of our misfortunes. Aurel. 


Remembrance of good things is the 
key which vnlocks a happy memory. 

Memory is the ſoules treaſury, and 
thece ſhe hath her garmets of adornatiõ. 

Neuer trouble thy head with remem- 
brance of idle words, but apply thy wit to 
vnderſtand deepe meanings. 

Writing is the tongue of the hand, and 
the herald of memory. 

Whatſocuer thou bequeatheſt to me- 
mory,ſuffer it to ſleep with her, afterim- 
ploy it,and it will havebetterability. 

Surfers & cold c6found memory. alen. 
The belt remembrance is to thinke wel, 
ſay well, and do well, all other are ſuper- 
1 emper proſ | 
emory doth t roſperity, mi- 
tigate aduerſity, keepes — 
delights age. Ld an. 
he remembranceof our old iniqui- 
ties ought to workene'y repentance. 

It is great wiſedome to forget other 

mens 
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mens faults by remembring our one of- 
fences. Soca. 

Ihe firſt Leſſon that Socrates taught 
his Schollers,was R emini/ere. | 

Memoria nom eſt futurorum, nec preſenti- } 
um, ſed prateritorum; vnde ſenſus eſt præſen- 
tium ; opimio ſeu ſides futurorum, & memoria 
preteritoriam. Ariſt. 

Memoria eft ſignatarum rerum in mente 
veſtigiunm, Cic. 

Of Learning, 
Defi. Learning is the knowledge and wnder- 

landing of the Arts and Sciences ſhew alſo f 

the mother of vertue and perfection. | 
] Fa Gouernour or Captaine be void of 

wiſedome and learning, ciuil policy can» 
not be maintained, martial diſcipline wan- | 
teth her greateſt ſtay,and courage ptoueth 
raſhnes. 

Learning in a ſouldier, is an armour of 
never tainted proofe, and a wounding dart 
vnreſiſtable. J egetius. 

Learning was the firſt founder of weales 
publike, and the firſt crowne of conqueſt. 
Learning addeth to conqueſt perpeti i- 
ty, when Fortunes ſunne ſeiteth at the firſt 
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He that laboureth to inſtruct the mind 
with good and laudable qualities, & ver- 
tuous and honeſt diſcipline, ſual purchaſe 
praiſe with men, and fauour wath God, 
Augu. "q 
— is the diſplay of honour, and 
humilitie is ſiſter vnto true nobility: the 
latter being as needfull in a houſholder, as 
the other in a man ot Armes is profitable. 
It neither ſauoureth of learning, not can 
be approoued of wiſedome, to giue ower- 
much credite to things which ſtand with- 
out reaſon. te 
The conqueſt of 7:metheas von by ora» 
tory and ſweete words, was good, fo were 
the out- cties of Demetrews eſtacted with, 
ſword, but in an abſolute Commaunder, 
let both the one and the other be reſident. 
In al thy cõqueſt haue ſoueraĩgne regard 
to learning, for therein was e Alexander re- 
nowned, ho in the cõqueſt of Thebes fold 
all the tree men,(Prielts only excepted) & 
in the greatneſle of the maſlacre, not only 
gaue charge for the ſaving ot inlarus the 
Poet, but alſo himſelte ſaw, both lum, his 
houſe and family vndammified. 
Learning is the temperance of 44 
5 the 
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the comfort of old age, ſtading for wealth 


vpon pouetty, and ſeruing tor an orna- 
ment to riches. Cicero. 


The moſt —_— and — 
c 


that we haue, is the lea 
ignorant of. Plate. 

Thoſe men are in a wrong opinion, 
chat ſuppoſe learning to bee nothing a- 
uaileable to the goucrnment of a Com- 
mon-wealth. 

Sleep & labour are enemies to learning. 

It is leſſe paine to learne in youth, then 
to be ignorant in age. Solon. 

Mans vnderſtanding ſeeth, heareth, and 
liueth;all the reſt is blind and deafe, wan - 
ting reaſon. Plato. 

e is much to be commended, that to 
his good bringing vp, addeth vertue, wiſe- 
dome, and learning. 

Falſe doctrine, is the leaproſie of the 
minde. 

Be ſober and chaſt among young folk, 
that they may leatne of thee, and among 
old folkes that thou maiſt learne of them. 

Nature without learning is blind. Plat. 

A man cannot be better accompanied 
then among wile men, nor better * 
$ 


part of that we 
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his time, then in reading of bookes. 

It thou deſire to be good, endeuour thy 
ſelfe to learne to know, and to follow the 
truth, for hethat is ignorant therein, and 
will not learne, can neuer be good. Cicero, 

Learning maketh young men ſober, & 
comforteth olde men, it is wealth to the 
poore, and treaſure to the rich. Ariſtip. 

It is no ſhame for a man to learne that 
he knoweth not, of what age ſoeuer he be. 
Ifocra. 

Of all things, the leaſt quantity is to be 
borne, ſaue of learning and knowledge of 
which the more that a man hath, the bet- 
ter he may beare it. 

Learne by other mens vices, how filthy 
thine owne are, 

An opinion without learning cannot be 
good. Seneca. 

Doctrine radices amare fruttns aulces.Bion. 

Vita hominis ſine literis mors eſt, & vins ho- 
win ſepultura. Cicero. 

Of Knowledge. 

Defi. Knowledge is that wnderſtanding which 
we haue both of our Creator, & of hit works, 
and will, and of aur owne ſeluet | it is the 
ſtore-honſe of all wiſedome , and the begin- 
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ning of our ſaduation. 
4 is of ſuch equality, that 
the more a man — the more 
increaſeth his deſire to know. 
The knowledge of all things isprofi- 


table, but to the abuſe of any thing is vn» | 


comely. 
To know, and not to be able to per- 
forme, is a doudle miſhap. Solon. 
Experience with inſtruction, is the beſt 
way to perfection. 


It is more to know how to vic the victo- 


ry, then to ouercome. 

He that wanteth knowledge, ſcience, & 
nurture, is but the ſhape of a man, tho ne- 
ver ſo well beautified with the gifts of 
mature. 


Alexander the great made ſo great ac- 
count of knowledge and learning, that he 


was wont to ſay, he was more bound to A. 
riſtotle for giuing him learning, then to his 
father Phil tor his life; ſich the one was 
momentary, & the othet neuet to be blot- 
ted out with obliuion. 

Leatniug & knowledge is of good men 
diligently fought for, & carefully kept in 
tlieit boſonies, to the end that therby they 

may 
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may know fin, and eſchew the ſame, and 
know vertue, & attaine vnto it, for if it be 
not applied therunto of them that haueit, 
ſhe leaueth in them her whole duety vn- 
done. Plato, 

Perfect hearing is a great helpe in a 
man toobtaine knowledge. Ifocrates. 

In war yron is better then gold, and in 
mans liſe. know ledg isto be preferred be- 

fore riches. Socrates, 

The Egyptians accounted it a moſt in- 
tollerable calamity to endure but for three 
daies, the darkenes which God ſent vnto 
them by Moſei how muh more ought we 
to be afaid , when we remaine all our life 
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in the night of ignorance? 
Doubtfulnes & vntruth are the daugh - 
e ders of ignorance. 
A Aboue all things we ſhould haue a care 


to ſceepe the body from diſeaſes, the ſoule 
from ignorance, and the city from ſedi- 
/ tion, 
I Thebeſt knowledge, is fora man to 
| knowe himſelſe. Socra. 
He that well knoweth himſelfe , eſtee- 
X meth but little of himſelſeʒ he conſidereth 
Y trom whence hee came, and where-unto 
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hemuſt, he regardeth not the vaine plea» 
ſures of this brittle life, but extolleth the 
law of God, and ſecketh to liue in his 
feare- But he that knoweth not himſelfe, 
is ignorant of God, wilfull in wickednes, 
vnprofitablein his life, and vtterly grace - 
leſle at his death, Macrob. 

The vnderſtanding and knowledge of 
vaine men is but bealt-like, to thoſe that 
are poſleſled with the heauenly ſpirit, 
which is ſecret and hid; and where as 
they ſpeake and vtter their knowledge, 
all other oughtto be ſilent. 


— ——— — — 


Knowledge ſeemeth to be a thing indif- 


ferent both to good and euill. 

Socrates thanked God onely for theſe 
three things, firſt in that he had made him 
a man, and not a womanzſecondly,that he 


was borne a Grecian, and not a Barbarianz 


thirdlie, that he was a Philoſopher, & not 
vnlearned; eſteeming the gifts of Nature 


and Fortune of no vafue, vnleſſe they be 


beautified with the gifts of the minde. 
Experience is the Miftris of age. 
Cunning continueth when all others 
worldly wealthis waſted. 
Hethat knoweth not that which hee 
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onght to know, is a brute beaſt among 
men, he that knoweth no more then he 
hath neede of, is a mi among brute beaſts, 
and he that knoweth all that may bee 
knowne,isa God among men. Pythag. 

Hee is ſufficiently well learned, tha 
knoweth how to doe well, and he hath 

wer enough,, that can refraine from do- 
ing euill. Cicero. 

To lacke knowledge, is a very euill 
thing , to thinke ſcorne to learne, is 
worſe, but to withſtand and repugne 
the truth, againſt men of knowledge tea» 
ching the truth, is worſt, and fartheſt from 


all grace. 

No Science is perfect, that is not groun- 
ded on infallible principles. 

Solon, who taught by much experience 
and reading, wrought many things for 
the profit ofthe weale publique. 

A man that is tich in knowledge, is rich 
in al things, for without it ther is nothing, 
and with it, what can be wanting? Solon. 

Endeuour thy ſelfe to doe ſo well, that 
others may ratherenuy atthy knowledge 
than laugh at thy ignorance. Socra. 

Licet omnes ſcienti« nobiles ſunt tantion 

G 4 diuina 
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diuina eft nobihor z quia eius ſubie tum oft u. 
bilims. Ariſt. 


Of Eloquence. 

Defi. Eloguence, or oratory, is an Art which 
teac heth the (audable maner of well ſpeaking; 
1 is the ornament of the braine, ana the guit 
ſometimes to an cuil reputed matter. 

4 ſpeech of man is a diuine worke, 

. 4. andtuil of admiration, therefore we 

ovghtat no time to pollute our tongues 

with vile and filthy talke. 
Breuity is a great praiſe of eloquence. 

Cecero. 

Speechis thenouriſhment of the ſoule, 
which onely becomes odious and cor- 
rupt, by the wickednes of men. 1ſocyar. 

It is a ſpeciall vertue to ſpeake little 
and well. 

Silence is a ſweete eloquence, for fooles 
in their dumbnes are accounted wiſe. 

Many through eloquence make a good 
matter ſeeme bad, and a bad matter ſeeme 
good. 

Eloquence hath a double fountaine, the 

one internall, proceeding from the mind, 
called the diuine guid, the other extervall, 

88 vttered 
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vttered in ſpecch, called the meſſenger of 
conceites and thoughts. ¶ icero. 

Internall oratory aimes at friendſhi 
towards a mans ſelfe, re ſpecting only the 
marke ot vertue, through the bation 
of philoſophy. 

Externall eloquence aimes at frierd- 
ſhip towards others, cauſing vs to ſpeake 
and teach,whatſoeuer1s fruitfull and pro- 
fitable for euery one. 

Internall ſpeech maketh a man alwaies 
agree with himſelfe, it cauſeth him neuer 
to complaine, neuer to repent; it maketh 
him full ot peace, full of loue and conten- 
tation in his owne vertuczit healeth him of 
euery rebellious paſsion which is diſobe- 
diẽt to reaſon, & of al cõtentions between 
wit and will; Externall carrieth with it all 
the force and efficacie to perſwade. 

Eloquence is made by aire, beaten and 
framed with articulate and diſtinct ſound, 
yet the reaſon thereof is hard to be com- 
prehended by humane ſenſe. Quin. 

Words are the ſhadowes of workes, 
and eloquence the ornament to both. 

When the lips ot perfect eloquence are 
opened, we behold as it were in a Tem- 
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ple. the 8 y ſimilitudes, and images of 
the ſoule. 

It is not ſo neceſſary that the Orator and 
the Law ſhould agree in one, & the ſame 
thing, as it is requiſite, the life of a Philo- 
ſopher ſhould bee conformable with his 
doctrine and ſpeech. Plato. 

Eliquence is a pofeſsiõ of ſerious, graue, 
and waighty matters, and not a play vn- 
conſtantly vttered to obtaine honor only. 

All oratory ought to haue reaſon for 
a foundation, and the loue of our neighbor 
for a marke to ayme at. 

The tongue is a ſlippery inſtrument, and 
bringeth great danger to thoſe that eyther 
neglect or defile it. 

It cloquence be directed with a religi- 
ous vnderſtanding , it will ſing vs a ſong 
tuned with al the concords of true harmo- 
ny of vertue. 

Eloqueace oughtto be like gold,which 
is then of greatell prizeand value, hen it 
hath leaſt droſle in it. 

A dry and thirſty care muſt be watered 
with eloquence, which is good to drinke, 
and that eloquence grounded vpon rea · 
ſononely , is able to content and _ 
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the hearing. 

The goodlieſt aſſembly in the world, 

is where the Graces and Muſes meetc to- 
gether. 

Vnprofitable eloquence ĩs like Cypres 
trees, which are greatand tall , but beare 
no fruit. 

Babling Orators are the thieues of time, 
and compared to empty vellels, which 
Rue a greater ſound, then they which are 
tull. 

The tongue by eloquence ſerueth both 
to perfect and inſtruct others, and likewiſe 
to — and corrupt others. 

There be two onely times for a man to 
ſhew eloquence, the one when the matter 
is neceſſary, the other, when a man ſpeak- 
eth that which he knoweth. 

Great men ought to be conſiderate in 
their ſpeech, & to be eloquentin ſententi- 
ous words,of another phraſe then that of 
vulgar ſort, or els to be ſilent, wanting the 
vertue of eloquence. Cucua. 

Men ought to be more conſiderate in 
writing then in ſpeaking, becauſcaraſh 
and indiſcreet worde may bee cortected 
preſently but that which is writen, can no 
by more 
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more be denied or amended, but with in- 
famy. 

Oratory is the ſpur to armes, for the elo- 
quent oration of 1/ocrates was the firſt 
trumpet that gaue Philip an alarum to the 
Aſian wars, which Alexander his ſon,with- 
out intermiſsion ended. 

Vt hommis decus eſt ingenium, (ic ingeny lu- 
mn eft eloquentia. Cicero. 

Orationss facultas precipuum nature huma- 


ne bonum eſt, 

Of Poetry. 

Defi. A Poet was called V ates, which © as 
much as Diumer,Fore-ſeer, or Prophet:and 
of this word Carmina, which was taken for 
Poefie,came this word Charmes , becauſe it 
1 44 4 dune inchantmct to the ſenſei, dr aw- 
ing them by the ſweetnes of delightful num- 
ber: to a wondrons admiration. The Greekes 
derine a Poet, from this word Poiein, 
which ſrgmpeth to make, and we following it, 
call a Poet amazer, which name, how great 
it ii, the ſimpleſt can iudge; and Poetry Ari- 
ſtotle calleth an art ef 1mut ation, or to (peake 
metaphori cally, a ſpeaking pittare. 

V Itty Poems are fit for wiſe heads, 

V and examples of honor, for ſuch 

as 
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as trĩumph in vertue. 

Thinke thy ſelfe to be a good Orator 
and Poet, when thou canſt perſwadethy 
lelfe to doe that which thou oughteſt. 

A Kin ought now and then totake 
pleaſure in — reading of Come- 
dies, becauſe thereby he may perceiue and 
heare many — done in his Realme, 
which otherwiſe he ſhould not know. /ew. 

Poetry quickneth the wit, ſweetneth 
the diſcourſe,and tickleth the eare. 
Poetry applied to the praiſes of God, 
k nitteth the ſoule vnto him, ſoundeth the 
ſenſes, moderateth griefes, & temperateth 
hatred. Guenra. 
Art is tauyhtby Art, but Poetry onely is 
the gift of God. 

oetry diuiding a man from himſelfe, 
maketh hum worthily his owne admirer. 

As the ſeale leaueth the impreſsion of 
his forme in waxe, ſo the learned Poet en- 
graucth his paſsions ſo perſectly in mens 
hearts, that the hearer almolt is trans for- 
med into the Author. 

A corrupt ſubiect deftaudeth Poetry of 
her due praiſe. 

A true Poet in his lines forgeth E 
phane 
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phane pleaſure, but approued doctrine. 
Loue heateth the braine, and anger ma- 
keth a Poet. Iuuenai. 
Poetry is another nature, making things 
ſeeme better then ay are by nature. 


Impious Poets make Cho a Thau, Heli- 
con — hath add themſelues con- 
temptible. 

Painting is a dumbe poeſie, and poeſie 
a ſpeaking painting. 

It was written of Secratet that he was il 
brought vp to Poetry, becauſe hee loued 
the truth. 

He which firſt inuented the Iambique 
verſify ing, to bite and quip, was the firſt 
that felt the ſmart thereof. 

Eaſe is the nurſe of poetry. S. P. S. 

Poets are borne, but Orators are made. 

O [acer & magnus datum la bor, omnia fats 

Eripis, & donas populu mertalibus æuum. 

Carmine quam tribuent fama pereunis erit. 

Ot Admiration. 

De fi. Admirarion is a paſſion of the ſoule, which 
by ſaddame — 5 exalteth the pow- 
ers, and makes them as in a trance, ſicepe in 
indzement of the preſent obiefÞ,thinkmg all 
things to be wonderfull that it bel. lacth. 

They 
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12 are infortunate princes, that nei- 
ther will bee taught to admire them- 

ſelues, nor wonder at their faults. Petr. 

In vaine is he fortified with terror,thatis 
not garded with loue and admiration. 

They ſhould liſt to doe leaſt, that may 
doe what they will, either in art or admi- 
ration. 

He that will loſe a friend to be rid ofa 
foe, may be admired for his policy, but not 
tor his charity. 

Princes, for all their admirations, buy 
their quiet with wrongs. 

It — for a few eyes to make a little 
riuer, then for all ſights to infer an admira- 
tion. 

Realmes get nothing by change, but 
perils and admiration. 

Depth of words, height of courage, and 
largenes of magnificence, get admiratiõ. 

Thoſe which with for Princes.cndure 
them like wonders,ninedayes. 

Some by admiring other mens vertues, 
become enemies to their owne vices. Bias, 

Wiſe men both prefer & admire the vn- 
iuſteſt peace, before the iuſteſt war. | 

Itis a ligne of a malicious minde, not 

ro 
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to admire the man which is worthy of ad. 
miration. Mar. Amr. 

He that from a man of ſtrength and 
admiration takes away his tight, augmen- 
teth his ſtrength, & giues him more tight. 


Ouer- hado wing 1 1 bindes 


the ſharpeſt, and molt admiredſt counſels 
of the wiſe, that they cannot diſcerne their 
nakedneſle. Hermes. 
Admire with love, and love with ioy in 
the midſt of woe. S. P. S. 
Ill perſwading want, wronged pati- 


ence, looſenes and force, ate the breeders 


of ciuill warres and admiration.. 

Men wholly vicd to warre, wonder at 
the name of peace. 

They which are brought vp in admi- 
ration and blood, thinke it belt iſhing in 
troubled waters. 

The weather-like vulgar are apt to ad- 
mire every thing, and ready to tutne as 
oftenas the tide. Socra. 

It were a wonder beyond wonder, if 
iniuſtice ſhould keepe what impiety bath 
gotten. 

An eaſie yeelding zeales quickly ouer- 
com with admiring of grauiues 3 
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It is no wonder that the armed power 
doth either find right, or make right, for 
what may he not, that may what he wil? 
Our knowledge mult be terror,and our 
skillfearefulnes, to admire the worke of 
him which made all things. 

eAdmiratio peperit philo/ophiam. 

Admiratio quæ magna eft non parit verba, 
ſed filentum, 

Of Schoole. 

Defi. A Schoole is a nurſery of learning er the 
Slore-houſe from whence the mind fetcheth 
inſtruttions and riches , adorning the ſoule 
with mental vertnes and diuine knowledge. 

Yrannie is vile ina Schoolemaiter, 
for youth ſhould rather be trained 
with courtelie then compulſion, 

Becauſe youth by natures wild,Gere- 
fore ſhould Schoolemaſters breake them 
by gentlenes, 

That child is groſſe witted, which be- 
ing throughly ſclioole- tauglit, continues 
ſtill barbarous. 

Women prooue the beſt Schoolema- 
ſters, when they place their beſt delights 
in inſtructions 

Women ought to haue as great intereſſ 

/ in 
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in Schooles as men; though not ſo ſoone 
as men, becauſe their wits being more 
perfit, they would make mens reputati- 
ons leſſe perfit. 

Two things are to be regarded in Schools 
and Schoolemaſters, firſt, wherein chil- 
dren mult be taught, the next, how they 
ſhould be taught. 

A ſchoole ould containe foure prin- 
cipall rudiments, that is, Grammar, Exer- 
cile, Muſicke, and Paynting. | 

Grammar is the dooreto — * 
by we learne to ſpeake well, and exactly. 

Education is à ſecond nature, and the 
principles learnt in ſchooles, is the beſt e- 
ducation. 

The nature of man is like a paire of 
Ballance, guided by ſchoole rules and cu- 
ſtome. 

If the royalleſt borne creature haue not 
his nature reſined with ſchoole rudiments, 
it is groſle and barbarous. 

A Phyſitions ſtudy is the ſchoole{of 
philoſophy. Maſomi ui. | | 

Nature not manured with knowledge; | 
bringeth forth nothing but thiſtles and 
brambles. of 1 


Nature, o 
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Nature in ſome ſort, is a ſchoole of de. 
cencie, & teacheth rules of honeſt ciuility. 

The beſt wiſedome is to know a mans 
ſelfe, and learning, & Schooles firſt bring 
that knowledge. 

Mans nature being the inſlin& and 
inclination of the ſpitit, is bettered by 
Schoole rudiments. 

The want of Schoole doctrine, is the 
firſt corruption of nature. 

Lions are tamer then men, if doctrine 
did not bridle them. 

Schooles tame nature, and tamed na- 
ture is perhit vertue. 

Euery good beginning commeth by na- 
ture, but the progreſle by ſchole educatiõ. 

Courage and greatnes, is as much aſpi- 
red to in Schooles, as from nature. 

Educatio eſt prima, ſecunda, tertia pars vit ec, 
ſine quad omnu duct rina eſt veluti armata iniu- 
ina. 

m=— Nunc adlule pure 
Pellore verba puer, nunc te milioribus offer: 
Duo ſemel eſt mbuta recent ſeruabit odorem 
Zeſla du. Horace. 
Of Ignorance, 


vs. Deli. Ignorance it that defect which cau- 
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ſeth a man to indge emill of things, to delibe- 
rate worſe, not to know bow totake the ad- 
uantage of preſent good thmges, but to con- 
ceiue ill of what euer is good in mans Ae. 
= proceedeth of a light iudgement to 
credit all things tliat a man heareth,and 
todo all things that he ſeeth. Socre, 
Ignorance hath euer the boldeſt face. 
Poabound in all things, & not to know 
the vſe of them, is plaiae penurie. 
Ignorance is a  madnes of thenunde. 
ltisgreat ſhame tor an old man to be 
norantin the knowledge of Gods law. 
Idleneſle ingendreth ignorance , and 
ignorance ingendreth error. 

There is nothing worſe then to liue 
bealllie and out of honell order, and the 
greateſt and moſt euident cauſe thereot is 
the ſinne of ignorance, which is an vtter 
enemy to know ledge. Pluto, 

Through want of wit, commeth much 
harme,and by meancs oft ignotance, much 
goodis left vadone. 

Where there is no capacity, there per- 
ſxafions are in vame. Sc 

It is better teaching the ignorant by EX» 
pericnce, then tlic earned by * 
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To rule without regard, to vrge with- 
out reaſon, & to lavgh immoderately, are 
manifeſt ſignes of ignorance, 
Ignorance in aduetſitie ia a bleſsing, in 
proſperitie a ſcorne, in ſcience a plague. 
He that knoweth not ho much he ſee- 
keth, doth not know when to find that 
which helacketh, 
There can be no greater ignorance 
then preſumption. 
Ignorance is no excuſe for faultes, ſith 
we haue power of knowledge. 
It is better to be vnborn the vntaught, for 
ignorance is the roote of mis fortune. la. 
Ignorance is neuer knowne to be igno- 
rance till it be matched with knowledge. 
The ignorant man hath no greater foe 
then his one ignorance, for it deſtroyeth 
where it liveth. Lactan. 

He is an ignorant Muſitian that can ſing 
but one ſong. but he is more accurſed, that 
knoweth no vertue. 

Ignorice is a dangerous & ſpiritual lying, 
which all men ought warily to ſhun. Greg. 
Ignorance is a ſicknes of the mind, and 
the occaſion of all error. 
The ſoule of man receiving, and com- 
H 3 preliending 
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prehending the divine vnderſtanding , 
conducteth al things rightly and happily; 
but if the be once ioyned with ignorance, 
ſhe wotketh cleane contrary; and the vn- 
derſtanding is vnto the ſoule, as the fight 
to the body. Ang. 

From their lewde mother ignorance, iſ- 
ſue two daughters, Falſhood and Doubt. 

It is reported that Pope Cæleſtine the 
fift depoſed himſelfe by reaſon of his ig- 
norance. 

Ignorance beleeueth not what it ſeeth. 

He that is ignorant in the truth, and led 
about with opinions, muſt needes etre. 

Ignorance is a voluntary misfortune. 

Ignorance is the mother of errors. 

The harder wee receiue our health, be- 
cauſe we were ignorant that we were ſick. 

From ſmall errors not let at the begin- 
ning, ſpringe oft · times great and mighty 
miſchiefes. 

The chiefeſt cauſe and beginning of er- 
ror, is when men imagine thoſe things to 
pleaſe God, which pleaſe themſelues, and 
thoſe things to diſpleaſe God, whercat 
they themſelues are diſconten ted. 

An error begun, is not to be ouercome 
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with violence, but with truth. 
Cuſtome though neuer ſo ancient, with- 
out truth is but an old error. Cyprian. 
He that erreth before he know the truth, 
ought the ſooner to be forgiuen. Cyprian, 
A wilfull minded man is ſubic& to 
much error. 
Vmcum eft bonum ſcientia, & malum vni- 
cum ip nor antia· 
Imperinam comitatur temeritas. 
Of Goodnelle. 

Defi. Goodneſſe is that which includeth in it 
ſeife,a dignity that ſauoureth of God and bis 
workes baumg a perpetnity and ſledfaſtnes of 
godly ſubſtance. 

Canes in general makes euery one 

chinke the ſtrength of vertue in ano- 
ther, whereof they finde the aflured foun- 
dation in themſelues. Plato. 
As oft as we do good, we offer ſacrifice. 
It is too much for one good man to wat. 
A man may be too iuſt and too wiſe, but 
neuer too good. Socra. 
The humor of youth is euer to thinke 
that good, whoſe goodnes he ſeeth not. 
There is no good vnles it be — 
A good mans wiſh is ſubſtance, fayth, 
H 4 and 
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and fame, glory, and grace according to 
the ſame. 
Aman is not to be accounted good for 
his age, but for luis charitable actions. 

He may worthily be called good which 
malcth other men to fare the better tor 
his goodneſle. 

Thou canſt not be perfectly good, when 
thou hateſt thine enemy; what ſhalt thou 
then bee, when thou hatcit him that is 
thy friend? Socrates. 

There is no greater delectation & com- 
fort to a good man, then to be ſeene in the 
company of good men. lar. 

The further a good man is knowne, the 
further his vertucs ſpread, and root them- 
ſelues in mens hearts and remembrance. 

Whatſoever is right & honeſt, & ioyned 
wich vertue, that alone is onely good. 

He that is miglity, is not by & by good. 
but he tliat is good, is preſently mighty. . 

The goodues that procecdeth from an 
ignorant man, is like the hearbs that grow 
vpon a dunglull. 

Riches wil decay, proſperity may chang, 
but goodneſle doth continue till death. 

Ihe more our grace and goodnes doth 
increaſe, 
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increaſe, the more our ſoules addreſle 
themſelues to God. B. 

As God is all goodnes, fo loneth he all 
good things, as righteouſnes and vertue, 
and hateth vice and wickednes. 

The goodnes of the ſoule is the moſt 
pony and checiclt goodnes that can 

de. Plate. 

Vir bonus et prudes(quale vi repperit vnum 

Alilibus è cunctis hommumnconſultas Appollo) 

Judex ipſe (mi totum ſe explorat ad vnguem. 

Difficile eſt homunbns perſuadere, bonitatem 
propter ipſam diligendam. Cic. 

Ot Comforts, 

Defi. Comfort is any eaſe, helpe, or conſolati- 
on in our troubles and adner ities, which diſ- 
buydenms the minde, reſtores it to caume 
and qmet patience, 

Omtortin extreamitie healeth many 
wounds, paciſieth the diſcontented 
hart and gouerneth the minde. 

Troubles are but inſtructions to teach 
men wit, for by them thou maiſt know 
falſh-hood from faitli, and thy truſtie 
friend from the trayterous foe. 

Deſpaire not when all worldly meanes 
are done, for God will raiſe thee, it thou 

trult 
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truſt in him. Auguſt. 
Greeue not at atfſictions, for they are the 
rods wherewith God beateth his childrẽ. 
There is nothing greeuous if the 
thought make it not. 

Art thou backbited? reioyce, if guilt- 
leſle; if guilty, amend. 

Bee not diſcontented at the loſle or 
children, forthey were borne to dic. 

Thereis nothing the world can take 
away becauſe the world giueth nothing, 
fame periſheth, honours fade, wealth de- 
cayeth, onely our true riches is our con- 
ſtancie in all caſualties. Ar. 

All things is vanitie which is vnder the 
ſan, all things continnall labour and tra- 
uaile, what hath man co mourne for then, 
when all things he can loſe in this life, are 
but fading and miſerable ? 

12 That comfort is vaine which taketh 
not away the greefe. 7/ato. 

To a minde afilicted with ſorrow, the 
beſt remedy is, to deferre counſell, vntill 
the partie be more apt to take conſola- 
tion. Har. Anre. 

Let not ſo row over-much moleſt thee, 
for when thou haſt weptthy —_—__— 
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muſt haue an end. 

Wrong is the triall of thy patience. 

Sickenes is the priſon of the body, but 
comfort the liberty of the ſoule. Plato. 

Th ebeſt comfort to a miſer, is to beho!d 
the ouerflow of his wealth. 

The ſuſpectleſle, the temperat.and the 
wiſe man, are neuer vncomtortable. 

By ſorrow the hart is tormented, by cõ- 
fort,wken it is halfe dead it is reuiued. 

Sad ſighes write the woes of the liart, 
and kinde ſpeeches comfort the ſoule in 
heauines. 

Aſſurance puts away ſorrow, and feare 
poy ſons comfort, Srobæur. 

He that will be truly valiant, mult nei- 
there let ioy nor greefe overcome him, for 
better not to be, then tobe a bond · ſlaue 
to paſsion. 

He that coueteth comfort without 
ſorrow, mult apply his wit in following 
wiſedome. 

To friends afllicted with ſorrow, wee 
ought to giue remedy to their perſons, & 
conſolation and comfort to their harts. 

The multiplying of comforts is the aſ- 
{waging ol cares. Solon, . 
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Inthemid(tof all thy cares, let this be 
thy chiefeſt comfort, hard things may be 
mollified, ſtrait things may bee looſened, 
and heauie things ſhall little greeue him 
that can handſomely beare them. 

Sorrow ſeldome taketh place in him that 
abſtaineth from toure things, that is, from 
haſtines, wilfull frowardnes, pride, and 
ſloth. 

Male de te loqnrminy homines, ſed mali non 
do te loquuntur ſed de ſe. 

Flebile priucipium melior fortuna ſecut a eſt. 

Ot Patience. 
Def. Patience is a habite that conſiſterh tn ſu- 
Anu: ſtoutly all labour aud grceſes, for the 
lone of honeſty; it i the excellent good thing 
that krepeth the tranquiliry of our ſpirit & 
much as may be in aducr/ities, and not to com- 
plaine of that which is uncertarne., 
Arience is a voluntarie aduenturing 
of hard thing; for tue delire of ver- 
tue. Socra, 
Theremedy of iniuries, is by continuall 
patience to learne to forget them. Pub. 

He is worthy to be counted couragi- 
ous, ſtrong and ſtout. u hich doth not on- 
ly with patience ſuffer jnturics, rebukes, 
aud 
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and diſpleaſures done vnto him, but alſo 
doth good againſt thoſe cuils. eAr:ft. 

Better it is to offer thy ſelſe in triumph, 
then to be drawen to it by diſhonor. Appr. 

t is a ſpeciall ſigne of heroicall magna- 
ninutie, to deſpiſe liglit wrongs, and no- 
thing to reu ard meane aduentures. 

It is good to forbeareto talke of things 
needleſle to be ſpoken, but it is much bet- 
ter to conceale things dangerous to bee 
tolde. 

Patience is ſo like to ſortitude, that it ſee- 
meth ſhe is eithet het ſiſter or het daugh- 
er. Ariſt. 

I he common ſort do take revenge for 
their credite, but noble minds ſorgiue for 
their vertu. 

Patience without comfort, brings pe- 
rill ot conſumption. 

Iris a pleaſant tary ing, that ſtaieth from 
cull doing. 

Ihe end of patience is the expectation 
of promiſes. 

I hat is to be born with patience, which 
cannot be redreſled with cateſulnes. 

It is no merit to ſuffer perſecutious, if 
we haue no patzencethercin, 
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It is more ſafety to forget an iniury, then 
to reuenge it. Aurel. 

The tweeteſt ſalue for miſery, is pati- 
ence, and the onely medicine for want is 
content. 

Patience is the beſt ſalue againſt loue 
and fortune. | 

To ſuffer inſirmities, and diſſemble miſ- 
hap, the one is the office of a conſtant lick 
man, the other of a cunning ſtats-man. 

To be diſereet in proſperity, and pati- 
ent in aduerſity, is the true motion and et- 
ſect of a vertuous & valiant mind. Cicer. 

Auintus Fabius, after he had been Con- 
ſull, diſdained not to march vnder the En- 
ligne of other Conſuls. 

Patience being oft prouoked with in- 
iuries, breaketh forth at laſt into fury- 

It is good for a man to wiſh the belt, to 
thinke vpon the worſt, and paticntly to 
ſuffer whatſocuer doth happen. 

Hunility, patience, and faire (peech,arc 
the paciſiers of wrath and anger. 

He ſeemeth to be perſectly patient, that 
in his fury can ſubdue his own affections. 

Patience and perſeuerance, are two pro- 
per notes, wherby Gods children are tru- 
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ly knowne from hypocrites , counterfers 
and diſſemblers. Aug. : 

In ſuffering of affliftions , patience is 
made more ſtrong and perte&. 

The troubles that come of neceſiitie, 
ought to be borne with boldnes and good 
courage, 

The beſt way for a man to be auenged, 
is to contemne iniury and rebuke, and to 
line with ſuch honeſty and good behaui- 
our, that the doer of wrong ſhall atlaſt be 
thereotalhamed, or at the leaſt leeſe the 
fruite of his malice; that is, he ſhall not re- 
joyce, nor haue glory of the hinderance 
and damage. Plate. 

——erpens ſuis,ardor arent 

Dulcia vi tuti gaudet patientia duris. 
Lenuer ex mer quicquid pat ture fereds eff. 

Ot Friendſhip. | 
Deh F riend/hip 14 communitie of a perpetu- 
all will, the end whereof is fellowſhip of lie, 
and it it framed by the profit of a long conti- 
nued lone: Friend(hip is alſo an in ueterate 
and antient lous, wherein is more pleaſure 
then deſire. 

| Ons ſhip is a perfect conſẽt of things 
appertayning as well ynto God as to 
man, 
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man. with bencuolence and charity, 

Friendſhip in good men is a bleſsing, 
and ſtable connexing of ſundry wils, ma- 
king of two perlons one, in haning and 
ſuſtering. And therefore a friend is pro- 
perly called a ſecond ſelſe, for tliat in both 
men is but one minde, and one poſleſs ion. 
And that which more is, a man reioycetl 
more at his friends good hap,then he dotl: 
at his owne. Au. 

True and perfect friendſhip is to male 
one heart and nunde, of many hearts and 
bodies. 

It is the property of true friends to line 
and loue together, but fained friends ſlie 
froma man in time of triall. 

Friend] yp iudgeth with partiality,and 
affe(tion. winkecth at apparent follics. 

A friends lone cannot be recompenced 
with riches, when (for ſus friend) he put- 
teth his life in 1eopardy. 

Todifl wade a man in a courſe of honor, 
were not the part ola friend, & to ſet one 
forward in folly, no diſcretion in a man. 

Friends meeting after long abſence, ate 
the ſweeteſt lo wers in the garden ol true 


aſtection. 
The 
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The loue of men to women, is a thin 
cõmon & of courſe, but the friendſhip of 
man to man, is ia finite & immortall. Plats, 
The fellow ſhip ofa true friend in miſes 
ry, is alwayes ſweete, and his counſels in 
proſperity are alwayes fortunate. 
Friendſhip being an equity of recipro- 
call good wil. is of three kindes, the one of 
neighbor- hood, the other hoſpitality, the 


laſt lone. Ars. 


Loue is confirmed either by gifts, or ſtu- 
dy of vertuez then goeth it from a paſsion 
to a perfect habit, and ſo leaueth the name 
ot loue, and is called ftiendihip, which no 
time can violate. 

Weoughtto vſe a friend like golde, to 
try him before we hauencede. 

He is a true friend whoſe care is to plea- 
ſure lus friend in all things, moued therun- 
to by a meere good will which he beareth 
vnto him. Ar. 

It is no ſmall griefe to a good nature to 
try his friend. Eurip. 

To beg a thing at a friends hand, is to 
buy it. 

Perfit amity conſiſtetli in equality and 
agreeing ot the nunds. A 
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A friend vnto a friend, neither hideth 
ſecret nor denieth money. 

The want of friendes is perilous, but 
ſome friends proue tedious, 

The words of a friend ioyned with true 
affe ction, giue life to the heart, and com- 
fort to a care · oppreſſed mind. Ch.. 

Friends ought alwayes to be tried before 
they be truſted, leſt ſhining like the Car- 


buncle, as if they had fire, they be found . 


whe they be touched, to be without faith. 

Good wil is the beginning of friendilup, 
which by vſe cauſeth friẽdſhip to follow. 

If thou deſire to be thought a friend, it is 
neceſlary that thou doe the workes that 
belong vnto a friend. 

Among friends there ſhould be no cauſe 
of breach, but with a diſſembler no care of 
reconciliation. 

He is a friend indeed that lightly for- 
getteth his friends offence. 
Proude and ſcornetull people are peti- 
lous friends. 
Friend ſhp ought to be ingendred ofe- 
— for where equality ij not, friend - 
ip cannot long continue. ¶ icero. 
Where true friends arc knit in loue, there 
ſorrowes 
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ſorrowes are ſhared equally. 

Friends muſt be vſed as Mabiions tune 
their ſtrings, who finding them in diſcord, 
doe notbreake them, but rather by inten- 
tion or remiſsion, frame them to a pleaſant 
conſent. | 

In muſick there are many diſcordsbefore 
there can be framed adiapazonz& in con- 
tracting of good will, many zarres before 
there be eſtabliſhed a true & perfit friend- 
ſhip. ä 

Nied is in prof; — a pleaſure; in ad- 
uerſity a ſolace, in grief a comfort, in toy a 
merry cõpaniõ, & at al times a ſecõd ſelte. 

A friend is a precious iewell, within 
whoſe boſome one may vnloade his ſor. 
rowes,and vnfold his ſecrets. 

As fire & heat are inſeparable, ſo are the 
hearts of taithfull friends. Arif, 

He that promiſeth ſpeedily, and is long 
in performing, is but aſlacke friend. 

Like as a Phy ſition cureth a man ſecret- 
lx, he not ſeeing it, ſo ſhould a good friend 
helpe his friend priuily, when be knoweth 
not thereof, 

The iniury done by a friend , is much 
more grieuous then the wrongs wrought 
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by an enemie. 
riendſhip is giuen by nature for a help 
to vertue, not for a companion of vices. 
Friendſhip ought to reſemble the loue 
betweene man and wifezthat is, oftwo bo- 
dies to be made one will and affection. 

The property of a true friend, is to per- 
forme more then he promiſeth, but the 
condition of a diſſembler, is to promiſe 
more then he meaneth to perfor me. 

Great proffers are meete to be vſed to 
ſtrangers, & good turnes to true friends. 

If thou intend to proue thy friend, ſtay 
not til need & neceſsity vrge thee, leſt ſuch 
triall be not only vnprofitable & without 
fruite, but alſo hurtfall and preiudiciall. 

The opinion of vertue is the fountaine 
of friendſhip. 

Fained friends reſemble crowes, that flic 
not but towards ſuch piaces where there 
1s ſomething to be fed ypon. 

He that ſeeketh after a ſwarm of friends, 
commonly falleth into a waſps-neſt of e- 
nemies. 

Friendſhip oftentimes is better then con · 
ſanguinit 


A 2 admonition is a ſpecial point 
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of true friendſhip. 

It is beſt to bee praiſed of thoſe friends 
that will not ſpare to reprehend vs, when 
weare blame-worthy. 

He that will not heare the admonition 
ot a friend, is worthy to feele the corre- 
ction of a foe. 

He which goeth about to cut off friend- 
ſhip,doth euen as it were go about to tale 
the Sunne from the world. Cicero. 

There is no more certaine token of true 
friend(hip, then is conſent and communi- 
cating of our cogitations one with ano- 
ther. ¶ dero. 

Vnity is the eſſence of amity. 

He that hath no friend to comfort him in 
his neceſsity, liues like a mã in the wilder- 
nes, ſubiect to cuery beaſts tyrannie. Bias, 

Beleeue after triall, and iudge before 
friendſhip. 

The fault which thou ſuffereſt in thy 

friend, thou committeſt in thy ſelfe. 

Shew faithtulnes to thy friend, and e- 

quity to all men. Protog. 

No wiſe man will chuſe to liue without 
friends, although he haue plenty of world- 


ly wealth. 
I 3 Though 
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Though a wiſe man be contented & ſatis- 

fied with himſelfe, yet wil he haue friends, 
becauſe he will not be deſtitute of ſo great 
a vertue. 

There bee many men that want no 
friends, and yet lacke true frien dſhip. 

Neuer admit him for thy friend, whom 
by foree thou haſt brought into ſubiectiõ. 

Hee is not meete tobe admitted for a 
faithful friend, which is ready to enter a- 
mity witheuery one. 

Admit none to be thy friend, except 
thou firſt know how he hath dealt with 
his other friends before, for looke how he 
hath ſerued them, ſo will he like wiſe deale 
with thee. 

The agreement of the wicked, is eaſily 
vpon a {mall occaſion broken, but the 
friendſhip of the vertuous continueth tor 
cuer. Hermes. 

Asnnghty floods by how much 4 
are brought into ſmall rivers, by ſo muc 
they loſe of their ſtrength ; ſo friendſhip 
cannot be amongſt many, without aba- 
ting the force thereof. Par. 

Be ſlow to fal in friendſtup. hut whe thou 
art in continue ſirme and conſtant. * 
1 lin; 
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Ilind amicitia quondam venerabile nomen, 
Proſtat & in quaſtu pro meretrice ſedet. 

Ot Temperance. 

Defi. Temperance is that light which drineth 
away round about her, the darknes and ob- 
ſeurin of paſſions.ſhe i of al the vertut moſt 
wholeſome for ſhe preſerneth both pubbque- 
ty and privately humane {octetie ; ſhe lifteth 
vp the ſoule miſerably throwne downe in 
vice, and reſtoreth ber again into her place: 
it u allo a mutuall conſent of the parts of the 
ſonle,cauſing all diſarder & wnbrideled affe- 
on, to take reaſon for a rule and direction. 

1111 calleth a man backe fiom 

groſſe effects, and carnall appetites, 
and letteth him not exceede, neither in 
tooliſh reioycing, nor in vngodly ſor- 
rowing. Solon. 

A young man vntemperate, and full of 
carnall aſſections, quickly turneth the bo- 
dy into age and feeble infirmities. Anaxag. 

He cannot commend tempetance that 
delighteth in pleaſure, nor love gouern- 
ment, that liketh riot. 

Conſtancie and temperance in our acti- 
ons maketh vertue ſtrong, 
Men muſt eate to —_ not liue to eate. 
4 
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In priuate families continence is to bee 
praiſed, in publique offices, dignity. 

Intemperance is the fountaine of all 
our perturbations. 

The pride of the fleſh is to be curbed & 
reſtrained with the ſharpe bit of abſti- 
nence : Ariſt. 

The moderation of the mind, is the ſe- 
licitie thereof. | 

Frugality is the badge of diſcretion,riot, 
of intemperance. 

He that is not puffed vp with praiſe,nor 
afflicted with aduerfitics, nor mooued 
by ſlaunders, nor corrupted by benefits, is 
fortunately temperate. 

He that fixeth his whole delight in plea- 
ſure, can neuer be wiſe and temperate, 

Temperance, by forbearing to be re- 
uenged, reconcileth our enemies, and by 
good gouernment conquers them. 

Temperance is rich in molt loſles, con» 
fident in all perils, prudent in all aſ- 
ſaults,and happy in it ſelfe. Hermes. 

It is not temperate which is accompa- 
nied with a fearefull mind, but that is true 
temperance, where the hart hath courage 
to reuenge, aud reaſon power to — e 
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the heart. 

Trim not thy houſe with tables and pi- 
&ures, but paint it and guild it with tem- 
perancezthe one vainely feedeth the eyes, 
the other is an eternall ornament which 
cannot be defaced. Epittetws. 

Temperance is ſo called, becauſe it kee- 
peth a meane in all thoſe things which be- 
long to the delighting of the Cody. Arik. 

Temperance crieth, Ne quid numis. Solõ. 

The parts of Temperance, are mode- 
ſtie, ſhamefaſtnes, abſtinence, continencie, 
honeſtie, moderation, ſparingnes, and 
ſobrietie. Plato, 

Iuſtice may not be without temperance, 
bec auſe it is the chiefe point of a iuſt man, 
to haue his ſoule free ftom perturbations. 

Heroicall vertues are made perſit by the 
mixture of temperance and fortitude, 
which ſeparated, become vicious. 

A temparate man which is notcoura- 
gious, quickly becommeth a coward,and 
faint hearted. 

Temperance is the mother ofall duty 
and honeſty. 

In temperance a man may behold mode- 
ſty without any perturbation of the ſoule. 
Tempe» 
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Temperance compelleth men to follow 

reaſon, bringeth peace to the mind, and 

mollifieth the affections with concorde 
and agreement. Socre, 

He is worthy to be called a moderate 

on, which firmely gouerneth and 

rideleth(through un 67 the vice of ſen- 

ſuality, and all other groſſe affections of 
the mind, Aur. 

Nuhil reperiri poteſt tam eximium, quam 
iam virtutem,moderatricem anim temper an- 
tiam, non latere in tenebru, neg, efſe abditam, 
fedin luce. Cic. ; 2 

Nonpoteſt temperantiam ſaudare is, qui po- 
nit ſummum bonun im voluptate:eſt emu tem- 
perantia libidinum inimic a 

Of Innocencie. 

Defi. Innocencie © an affettion of the mind, ſo 
wellframed, that u will hurt n man either by 
word or deede,a tower of braſſe agamſ# ſlaun- 
dert, and the onely batme or cure for a woun · 
ded name, ſtrengrbning the conſcience, which 
by it knoweth his owne purity. 

Here can be no greater good then 
innocency,nor worſe euil then a guil- 
ty conſcience. 


The innocent man is happy, * 
c 
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h e be in Phalaris Bull. Cicero. 
Great callings are litrle worth, if the 
mind be not content aud innocent. 
The heart pricked with deſire ot wron 
maketh ſicke the innocency of the ſoule. 
Riches and glory are broken pillars, but 
innocency is an vnmoouing columne- 
Innocency and prudence, are two an- 
chors that canot be torn vp by any tẽpeſt. 
Innocency to God 15 the chiefelt incenſe, 
and a conſcience without guile, is a ſacri- 
fice ot the ſweeteſt ſauor. Aug. 
Innocence being ſtopped ot the malig- 
nant,taketh breath and hart againe, to the 
ouerthrow of her enemies. Cicero. 
As fire is extinguiſhed by water, ſo in- 
nocencie doth quench reproch. 
Ot all treaſures in a common- wealch, the 
innocent man is moſt to be eſteemed, 
Innocency is in ſome ſort the effect of 
regeneration. Bernard. 
Reli gion is the ſoule of innocericy,moo- 
uing in an vnſpotted conſcience. 
Innocency is built vpon diuine reaſon. 
Humane happines conſiſteth in inno- 
cencie of the ſoule, & vncorrupt manners. 
All innocency conſiſteth in mediocrite, 
as 
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as all vice doth in exceſſe. 

Innocency isa good which cannot be 
taken away by torment. Mar. Aw. 

Innocency is the molt profitable thing 
inthe world, becauſe it maketh all things 
elſe profitable. 

Innocency, Palmelike, growethin de- 
ſpight of oppreſsion. 

Beauty is a flower ſoone withered, health 
is ſoone altered, ſtrength by incontinence 
abated, but innocencie is diuine and im- 
mortall. 

Innocency is an aſſured comfort, both 
in life and death. 

As length of time diminiſheth all things, 
ſo innocency and vertue increaſcth all 
things. 

The feare of death neuer troubleth the 
minde of an innocent man. (ic. 

Age breeds no defect in innocency, but 
innocency is an excellence in age. 

Nature, reaſon, & vſe are three neceſſary 
things to obtaine innocencie by. Laclan. 

Vt nepent hes herba, aadita poc uli, omne com- 
wing triſtiti am diſcutit; ta bona mens inſita no- 
bi, omnem ty le ſolctudinem abolct. 

Acalum ia nos de ſendit innocentia, 
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Of Kings. 
Defi. Kings arethe ſupreame Gonernors and 
k mlers ouer flates and Monarchies placed by 
the hana of God, to figure to the world his Al- 
mighty pewer : if they bagertmons , they are 
the bleſſings of them Realmes , if vicious, the 
ſcourge: allotted for their ſubietls imquitiet. 
9 He Maieſty of a Prince, is like the 
lightning from the Eaſt, & the threats 
of a King like the noyſe or thunder. 

Kings haue long armes, and rulers large 
reaches. 

The life ofa prince. is the rule. the ſquare, 
the frame & forme of an honeſt life;accor- 
ding to the which, their ſubiects frame the 
manner of their liues, & order their fami- 
lies; & rather from the lives of Princes do 
ſubic cts take their paterne and examples, 
then from their lawet. 

Subiects follow the example of their 
Princes, as certaine flowers turne accor- 
ding to the Sunne. Horac. 

— are never without flatterers to 
ſeduce them, ambition to depraue them, & 
deſires to corrupt them. Plato. 

It belongetl co him that gouerneth to 
be learned, the better to know what hee 
doth ; 
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doth ; wiſe, to finde out how he oughtto 
do itʒdiſcreet, tu attend & take the oppor- 
tunitie, & reſolute in the action oſ iuſtice, 
without corruption or ſcare of any, 

It is neceſſaryfor Princes to be ſtout, 
and alſo rich; that by their ſtoutneſle they 
may gather their one, and by their riches 
repreſſe their enemies. 

Iris better for a Prince to defend his 
owne country by juſtice, then to conquer 
anothers by tyrannie. 

That prince uo is too liberall in giuing 
his own, is afterwards through neceſsitie, 
compelled to be a Tyrant, & totake from 
others their right, 

As Princes become tyrants for want of 
riches,ſo they become vicious through a- 
bundance of treaſure, Pit. 

When an vaworthy man is preferred to 
promotion, hee is preferred to his one 
ſhame. 

The Prince that is feared of many, muſt 
of neceſsity feare many. 

The word of a Prince, is faith royall. 

Princes muſt not meaſure things by re- 
port, but by the way of conſcience Socrar. 


It bchooueth a Prince or Ruler to be of 
. ſuch 


ſuch zealous and godly courage, that he 
alwayes ſhew himſclfe to bee as a ſtrong 
wall for the defence of the truth. 

The princes palace is like a cõmon ſoun- 
taine or ſpring to his Citie or Countrieʒ 
wherby the common people, by the clean- 
nes thereof be long preſerued in honeſtie, 
or by the impurenes thereof, are with ſun- 
dry vices corrupted. 

A King ruleth as he ought,a Tyrant as 
heliſt,a King to the =_ ofall,a Tyrant 
onely to pleaſure a few. Arif. 

A King ought to refraine the company 
of vicious perſons , for the euill that they 
commit in his company, is accounted his. 
Plats, 

Rulers doe ſinne more grieuouſſy by 
example then by act; and the greater go- 
uernance they beare, the greater account 
they haue to render, that in their one 
precepts and ordinaunces they bee not 
found negligent. 

Not only happy,but alſo moſt fortunate 
is that Prince, that for rightnes of iuſtice is 
feared, and for his goodnes beloued. 

The greater that a Prince is in power 
aboue other, the more ought he to excell 

in 
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in vertue aboue other. 

When princes molt greedily do proſe- 
cute vices, then their enemies are buſie in 
weauing ſome webbe of deadly danger. 
Olans. 

Princes, by charging their kngdomes 
with vniuſt tributes, procure from their 
ſubiects a wilfull deniall of due and moſt 
iuſt paiments. 

He that poſſeſſeth an Empire & know- 
eth not how to defend it, may loſe his 
olleſsion before he know who offended 


m. | 

Itlittle profiteth a prince to be Lord of 
many kingdomes, it on theother part he 
become bondſlaue to many vices. 

It appertaineth vnto Princes, as much 
to moderate their one plcaſures, as to 
giue order for matters of importance. 

Children borne of Kings, are compoſed 
of a precious malle, to bee ſeparate from 
the common ſort. Plat», 

Malice and vice taking theirfull ſwing, 
through the carier of the power and liber. 
tie which wicked Princes yeeld vnto 
them, doe puſh forward euery violent 
paſsion, — euery little choler turne 
bo 
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to murder or baniſhment ; and cuery re- 
gard and loue, to rape or adultery ; and 
couctouſnes to confiſcation, 

A kingdome is nought els then the care 
of anothers ſafety; and Antiochus tolde 
his ſonne Demetrius, that their kingdome 
was a noble ſlauery. 

Selfe-loue is not tit for Princes, nor pride 
an ornament meet for a diademe. 

Kings & Princes doeloſe morein the 0- 
pini6s they hold, thẽ in thereaſss they vſe. 

It is no leſſe diſcredite to a Prince to 
haue deſtroyed many of his ſubiects, then 
it is to a Phyſition to haue killed many of 
his patients. 

Kings, as they are men before God, ſo 
are they Gods before men. Latter. 

It is very requiſite, that the Prince liue 
according to that la himſclfe, which he 
would haue executed vpom other men. 
Archi. : 

It becommeth a King to take good heed 
to his counſellers, in noting who ſooth his 
luſts, and ho intend thepubliqueprofit, 
for thereby ſhall he know the good from 
the bad. Vir. 

The ſtrength ofa Prince, is the friend- 
K ſlup 
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ſhip and lone of his le. 

That King ſhal bel ran his Realm, 
that raigneth ouer his people, as a father 
doth ouer his chidren · Ageſs. 

So great is the perſon and dignity of a 
Prince, that in vſing his power & authori- 
tie as he ought, he being here amongſt mẽ 
vpõ earth, repreſenteth the glorious eſtate 
& high maieſtie of God in heauen. A #6. 

It is requiſite for all thoſe that haue rule 

& gouernance in a common-weale,vndcr 
their Prince, to know the bounds of their 
eſtate, and the full effect of their dutie. that 
by executing iuſtice, they may be feared, 
and by ſhewing mercy, they may be lo- 
ucd. Lattay, 
It is requiſite for princes, to place ſuch 
men in authoritie, as care leaſt fer it, and 
to keepe them from gouernment that 
preſſe torwards to it. 

Except wiſe men be made gouernours, 
or gouernours be made wiſe men, man- 
kind ſhall neuer live in quict, nor vertue 
be able to defend herſelte. Plato. 

He that would be a Ruler or Gpuer- 
nour mult firſt learne to bean oberitent 
ſubicct, for it is not polsible ſor a proud & 
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couetous minded ſubie&, ro become a 
gentle & temperate GouernoureAlex. Seu. 

When rule and authoritie is committed 
vnto a good man, ne doth thereby publiſh 
his vertue, which before lay hid; but be- 
ing committed to an euill man, it mini- 
ſtreth boldneſſe and licence in him, to do 
that euil which before he durſt not do. Di. 

Anmata imago rex put andus eft dei. 

Nulla fide regai ſochs : omnilque poteſtas 

[mpatiens conſortis erit. 
Ot Nobilitie. 

Defi. Nobilitie it a glittering extellentie pro- 
ceeding from anceilors , audan honor which 
commeth from an ancient linage andſtocke: 
it 15 al/0 a praiſe, that proceedeth from the de. 
ſerts of our eller and fore fathers ; andof 
this nobleſſe there are three ſorts the firſt bred 
of vertue and excellent deeds, the ſecond pro- 
ceedeth fro the knowledge of honeſt diſciplines 
and true [ciences, the third commeth from 
the ſcutchions and Armes of our anceſtors, or 
from riches, 

Þ, Obility is of more antiquitie then 

1 poſleſsions. Cicero. 

The time of our life is ſhort nt the race 
of nobility & honor. is cuetlaſting.¶ rcevo, 
| K 2 Noblcnclle 
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Nobleneſſe of birth, is either vniuerſall 
or particular, the fitſt to be borne a noble 
and famous Country, particular, to come 
of noble progenitors. Ariſt. 

Nobility is belt continued by that con- 
uenient meanes whereby it roſe. 

He is not to be held for noble that hath 
much, but he that giueth much. 

It is requiſite for him that is noble borne, 
to take heede of flatterers, for they will be 
ready daily to attend his perſon for profit 
fake. 
Nobility is a title quickly loſt, for if ri- 
ches forſakeit , or vertue abandon it, it 
ſtraight-way becommeth as a thing that 
had neuer beene. 

Whatſoeuer thy Father by his worthipes 
hathdeſerued,belogsnor to thee, it is thine 
owre deſerts that muſt make thee noble. 
Vertue & noblenes, can neuer be ſeene in 
a man, except he firſt put away his vices. 
He that deſdeth his coũtry by the ſword, 
deſeructh honour , but he that maintai - 
neth it in peace, meriteth more honour. 

The nobility which we receiue from our 
anceſtors, becauſe it cõmeth not frõ our 
{clues, is ſcarcely to be counted out owne. 


To 
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To come of noble parentage, and not 
to be endued with a ualities, is ra- 
ther a defamation then a glory. 

Noble perſons haue the beſt capacities, 
for whether they giue themſelues to good · 

nes or — they doe in either 
of them ſo excell, as none ofthe common 
ſort of people can come any thing nie 
them. Cicero. 

True nobility conſiſteth not in dignity, 
linage, great reuenewes, lands, or poſſei- 
ſions, but in wiſedome, knowledge & ver- 
tue, which in man is very nobility, & that 
nobility bringeth man to dignity. 

True nobility is not after the vulgar opi- 
nion of the common people, but is onely 
the praiſe and ſirname — 

Omnei bon ſemper nobilitati fauemui, && quia 
vtile eſt rei publica nobiles oſſe bomines, di 
muoribus ſa , & quia walere debet apud not 
clarorũ bominumſenex de republica meritoruns 
memoria, etiam mortuorum. Cicer. 

—Nobilitas ſola oft atg, vnica virtuis. 
Of Honour. 

Defi. Honour « 4 paſſion of the ſonle , and « 
migbtie defire naturally deſired of all crea- 
tures, yet many times miſtaken , by imac 
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quaintanco with vertue. 

Onor & glory laboreth in miſtruſt, 

& are borne Fortunes bond- ſlaucs. 

Honor is the ſirſt ſtep to diſquiet, & do- 
» minion is attended with enuy. Guexa. 

The faith ofa Knight, is not limited by 
value, but by honour and vertue. 

Honor is the fruite of vertue and truth. 

Honor, glory, and renowne,is to many 

erſons more ſweete then lite. | 

Itis thechiefeſt part of honor fora man 
to ioyne to his hie office and calling, the 
vertue of aftability,lowlines, tender com- 
paſsion and pitty, for thereby he draweth 
vnto him, as it were by violence, the harts 
of the multitude. Olans Mag. 

The greater the perſons be in authori- 
ty that commit anoftence, the more foule 
and filthy is the fault. 

It better becommeth a man of honor to 
praiſe an enemy then his friend. 

Happy is that Country, whofe captaines 
are Gentlemen, and whoſe Gentlemen are 
Captaines. 

Honor is no priuiledge againſt infamy. 

A man ought not to thinke it honor for 
himſclfe,to heare or declare the newes of 

others, 


others, butthat others ſhould declare the 
vertuous deedes of him. 

To attaine to honour, wiſedome'is the 
poleſtar , and to retaine it patience is ne- 
cellary. 

The next way to live with honor, & die 
with praiſe , is to be honeſt in deſires, and 
temperate in our tongues. 

The conditions of honour are ſuch, that 
ſhe enquireth for him the neuer ſaw,run- 
neth after him that flies from her, honours 
him that eſteemes her not, demandeth for 
him that wils her not, giueth to him that 
requires her not, and truſteth him whom 
ſhe knoweth not. 

Noble · men, enterpriſing great things, 
ought not to imploy their force as their 
owne mind willeth, but as honor and rea- 
ſon teacheth. Viphur. | 

High & nods which feele them- 
ſelues wounded, doe not ſo much eſteeme 
their ownepaine, as they are angry to ſce 
their enemies reioyce. 

Te captaine which ſubdueth a coun- 
try by entreaty, deſerueth more honour 
then he that ouercommeth it by battell. 

Honour without quiet, hurteth more 
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then it doeth profit, 

He thatregardes his reputation, muſt 
ſecond all things to his honour. 

The heauens adit but one fun, & high 
places but one commander. 

Men in authority are eyes of eſtate, ac- 
cording to whoſe life euery priuate man 
applieth his manner of liuing. 

t is not the place that maketh the per- 
ſon, but the perſon that maketh the 4 
honourable. Cicero, 

There is more honour purchaſt in plea- 
ſuring a foe, then in reuenging a thouſand 
iniuties. | 

Where hate beares ſoueraignty, honour 
hath no certainety. 

Honour is brittle, & riches are bloſſoms 
which euery froſt of fortune cauſeth to wi- 
ther. 

Better it is for the honorable to be prai- 
ſed for many foes foild, chen for many 
barnes fild. 

Aman having honor, & wanting wiſe- 
dome, is like a faire tree without fruite. 

Exiguum nobis vit curriculũ natura circi. 
ſeripſit, ſed honoris curſus ſampiternur. 

I honos videri ſoirt, qui non propter ſpem ſutu 
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ri beneficy, ſedpropter magna merits claris di- 

ru — - w non inuit amen · i 

4d. ſedperpetue virtutit pramimm. 

hs. 7 Liberaliey. 

Defi. Liberaluy iv an excellent we of thoſe be- 
nefits which God putteth into our handes , for 
the ſuccouring of many ; which vertue 11 alto- 
gether ioyned with iuſtice, and ought to bee 

3 by moderation and reaſon. 


Ounties beſt honour is to helpe the 
poore, and happines to liue in good 
mens thoughts. 

True bounty is neuer tied vnto ſuſpect. 

Liberality is approued by two | ons 
taines, the one is a ſure iudgement, the o- 
theris an honeſt fauour. 

Thatman is onely liberall, which diſtri- 
buteth according to his ſubſtance, and 
where it is moſt needfull. Thaler. 

The whole effect of bounty is in loue. 

Who in their bounty do begin to want, 
ſhall in their weakenes find their friends 
and foes, 

He is called a liberall man, which accor- 
ding to his reucnews giueth freely, when, 
where, and to 77 ſhould. 

He that may gie, & giueth not, is acleer 

enemy, 
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enemy, and hethat promifeth forthwith, 
and is long before he performe, is a ſuſpiti- 
ous friend. e Aurel. ' 

Gifts make beggers bold, and heethat 
lends, muſt loſe his triend,or els his money 
without heede. 

Bounty hath open handes, a zealous 
heart, a conſtant faith in earth, and a place 
prepared in heauen. 

Hee neuer giues in vaine, that giues in 
zeale. 

They that be liberall, doe withhold or 
hide nothing from them whom they loue, 
wherby loue increaſeth,and friendſhip is 
alſo mademore firme and ſtable. 

As liberality maketh friends of enemies, 
fo pride maketh enemies of friends. 

Liberality & thankfulnes are the bonds 
of concord. Cicero. 

A liberall minded man can neuer be en- 
vious. ' 
Bounty for giving fraile & mortal things, 
receinesimmortall tame for his reward. 

The deeds of the liberall doe more pro- 
ſit the giuer, then benefit the receiuer. 

Liberality in a noble ind i excellẽt, al- 
though it exceed in — ot meaſure. 


ith, 


iti- 
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A liberall heart cauſeth beneuolence, 

though ſometimes through mis fortune a- 
bility be wanting. 

It isa token of rightcouſnes to acknow- 

ledge heauens liberality, and to giue prai- 


ſes to God for ſo great benefits. Ber. 


The office of liberality conſiſteth in gi- 
uing with iudgement. Cicero, 

That liberality is moſt commendable, 
which is ſhewed to the diſtreſled, vnleſle 
they haue deſerued that pumſhment; for 
good deeds beltowed vpon vndeſeruing 
perſons are ill beſtowed. 

The belt property in a King, is to let no 
man excell him in liberality. Ageſila. 

E xtra fortunam eſt quicquid donatur amiazs: 
Qua dederu ſolas ſemper habebu oper, Oui. 
Liberalitate qui viuntur h neuolentiam ſibs 

conculiarit & (quod apeiſſimam eſt ad quietè vi- 

wendum)cbaritatem. 

Ot Beneſits. 

Deſi, Benefits are thoſe good turner which are 
recemed, ether by deſert or without deſert, 
tending to our happines of life, or amendment 
of manners. 

It is great commendation in the giuer, to 


beſto many benefits vpon him which 
deſerueth 


w 
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deſerueth well, and deſireth nothing. 
He that mindeth to giue, muſt not ſay, 
Will you haue any thmg? 
If thou — little & performe much. 


it will make thy benefits to bee the more 
thankefully receiued. Aur. 

He that knoweth not how to vſe a bene- 
fit. doth vniuſtly aske it. 

He receiueth a benefit in the giuing ther- 
of, which beſtows his gift on a worthyma. 

Hee bindeth all men by his benefits 
which beſtoweth them vpon ſuch as doe 
well deſerue them. 

The liberal man doth daily ſeek out oc- 
caſion to put his vertue in practiſe. Cicero. 

The memory of a benefit doeth ſoone 
vaniſh away, but the remembrance of an 
iniury ſticketh faſt in the heart. 

He is a conquerer which beſtoweth a 
good turne, and he vanqui.hed which re- 
ceiueth it. 

As the Moone doth ſhew her light in the 
world, which ſlie receiueth from the Sun, 
ſo we ought to beſtow the benefits recei- 
ued of God, to the profit and commodity 
of our neighbour. 

This is a law that ſhould be obſerued, 

betwixt 
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twixt the giuer and the receiuer, the one 
ſhould ſtraight-way forget the benefit 
beſtowed, and the other 15 
haue it in remembrance. Salem. 

It becommeth him to hold his peace 
that giueth a rewarde, farre better then it 
becommeth him tobe ſilent that receaueth 
a benefit. 

Hee that doth thankfully receauea be- 
nefit. hath paid the ficſt penſion thereof 
already. 

He that thinks to be thankfull, doth 
ſtraightway thinke vpon recompence. 

That gitt is twice double to be accep- 
ted of, which commeth from a free hand, 
and a liberall heart. 

It behooueth a man in receiuing of be- 
nefits to be thankful, though he want po- 
wer to tequite them. Aurel. 

A benefit well giuen, recouereth many 
loſles. 

The remembrance of a good turne 
* to make the receauet thank full. 

for gold, nor ſiluer, nor ought we te- 
ceaue, is to be acco unted a benetit, but the 

minde of him which giueth. 
He giueth too late, who giueth when he 
is 


ould alwaies 
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is asked. Plantar, 

Ita ſunt emnes noſſri cmes, 

$1 quid benefacias, leuiter pluma tratia eff : 

$1 quid peccatum oft, plenas was gerunt. 

Beneficum nec in pue rum, nec in ſenem 
conferendum eſt : in hunc, quia perit antequan 
eratiæ reſerende detur opportunitas , in illum, 
quia non meminit. 

Of Courteſie. 

Defi. Courteſie is a vertue which belongeth to 
the couragious part of the ſonle, whereby we 
are hardly meoned to anzer;her office and aut 7 
#10 be able to ſupport and endure patiently, 
thoſe crimes which are laid v pon her; not to 

ſuffer herſelle to be haflilſ carried to revenge, 
mor to bee too eaſily purred to wrath, but to 
male hmm that poſſeſſeth her, nuld gracious, 
and of aſtaredandjeelcd mis de. 
Ourteſie in maieſlie, is the next way 
to bind aſfection in duty. Aue. 

As the tree is knou ne by his frute, the 
gold by the touch, and the bell by tlie 
ſound fois a mans birth by his beneno- 
lence, his honour by his humility, and his 
calling by his courteſie. 

N lany more were the enemics that 

Ger pardonc d, then thoſe he overcame. 
Ihe 
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The nobleſt conqueſt is without blood- 
ſhed. 

Courteſie bewayleth her dead enemies, 
and cheriſheth her liumg friends. 

The courteous man reconcileth diſplea- 
ſure. the frow ard vrgeth hate. 

Proud lookes loſe harts , but courte- 
ous words winne them. Feds, 

Courteſie couereth many imperfections, 
and preuenteth more dangers. 

It a ttue token ofnobility, and the cer- 
taine marke of a gentleman, to be courte- 
ous to rangers, patient in iniuries, and 
cõſtant in performing hat he promiſeth. 

As the peg ſtraineth the Lute-ſtrings, 
ſo courteſic ſtretcheth the heart ſtrings. 

Courteſie is that vertue whereby a man 

eaſily appeaſeth the motions and inſtiga- 
tions ot the ſoule, cauſed by choler 

Courteſie draweth vnto vs the loue of 
ſtrangers, and good liking of our owne 
Country- men. 

He that is mild and courteous to others, 
receaueth much more honour then the 
partie whom he honoureth. Plzt, 

They he who ſay, that a man muſt vſe 
cruclty towards lus enemies, eſlecming 
that 
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thattobe an Artonely proper to anoble 
and couragious man. Cicero, 

Mildnes and courteſie are the characters 
of an holy ſoule, which neuer ſufferetli in- 
nocencie to be oppreſled. 

It becommeth a noble and ſtrong man, 
to be both couragious and courteous,that 
he may chaſtice the wicked, and pardon 
whenneederequireth. Plato. 

The rigor of diſcipline directing cour- 
teſie, & courteſie directing order, the one 
will ſet foorth and commend the othetʒ ſo 
that neither rigor ſhall be rigorous, nor 
courteſie diſſolute. 

As it belongeth to the ſunne to lighten 
the earth with his beames, ſo it pertaineth 
to the vertue ofa Prince, to haue compaſ- 
{16 & be courteous to the miſerable. Ariſt. 

Satis oft homines emprudentia lapſos non eri- 
gere; vrgere vero iacentes ; at precipitantes 
umpellere certe eſt inhumamum. Cicero. 

Ot luſtice. 

Defi. /nitice is godlines, and godlineſſe ts the 
knowledge of God: it i moreauer in reſpect of 
vr, taken for an equal deſcription of right and 
of Lawes. 

Iuſtice 
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Vſtice allots no priuiledge to defraude 
a man of his patrimony. 
luſtice is a vertoe that giues euery man 
his one by even portions, 
Delay in puniſhment, is no priuiledge 
of pardon. 

Iuſtice is the badge of vertue, the ſtaffe ot 
peace, and the maintenance of honor. Cic. 

It is a ſharp ſentence that is giuen with- 
out iudgement. 

Good mens cares are alwayes open to 
iuſt mens prayers. Bai. 

Not the paine but the cauſe maketh the 
maityr. Ambr. 

The office ot a Tuſtice is to be giuen for 

merite,not for affection. 

A poblique fault ought not toſuſfer a 
ſecrcer punithment. 

luſtice and order ate the onely preſer- 
uers of worldly quietnes. 

The parts which true iuſtice doth conſiſt 
of, are in numbei eightzinnocency, ſriend- 
ſlup, concord, godlines, humanity, grate- 
ſulnes, and ſaithfulnes. 

luſtice i: painted blind, with a vaile be- 
{ore her face, not becauſe ſhe is blind, but 
therby to ſigniſie, that Iuſtice though ſhe 

, doc 
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doe behold that which is right and honeſt, 
yet will the reſpect no perſon. 

In Athens were 1 certain images of 
judges, without hands & eies, to ſhe that 
Iudges ſhould neither be corrupted with 
- bribes, nor by any perſon dra ne from 
that which is right and law. Quin. 

A good ludge is true in word, honeſt in 
thought, and vertuous in his deed, without 
feare of any but God, without hate of any 
but the wicked. 

There are two kinds of iniuſtice, the one 
is of ſuch as do wrongfully offer it, & the 
other is of thoſe, who although they be a- 
ble, yet will they not defend the wrong 
trom them vato whom it is wickedly ot- 
fered. Cicero. 

He that politiquely intendeth good to 
the Common- wealth, may well be called 
juſt, but hee that practiſeth onely for his 
own profit, is a vicious & wicked perſon. 

A good Magiſtrate may be called the 
Phy ſition of the Common. weale. 

Heis a good ludge that knoweth how, 
and u here to diſlribute. 

Hee that Hieth iudgement confeſſeth 
limſcifc to be faulty. AA. Aurel. 
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The Iudge himſelf is condemned, when 
the guilty perſon is pardoned. 

As a Phy ſition cannot ſee every ſecret 
griefe, but vpon reuealement may apply a 
curable medicine for a hidden diſeaſe, ſo 
many can diſcouer a miſchiefe which the 
Magiſtrate ſeeth not, but the Magiſtrate 
alone muſt remedy the ſame. 

A Iuſtice ought to doe that willingly 
which he can doe, and deny that modettly 
which he cannot doe. 

As there is no aſlurance of faire weather 
vntillthesky be cleare from cloudes, fo 
there cà be in no Cõmon· wealth a groun- 
ded peace and proſperity, where there are 
not informers to find out offences, as well 
as Magiſtrates to puniſh offenders. 

Philoſophers make foure ſorts of iuſtice, 
the firſt celeſtiall, the ſecond naturali, the 
third ciuill,the fourth iudiciall. 

Iuſtice is a perfit knowledge of good and 
euill agreeing to naturall reaſon. Arif}, 

Juſticeis a vertue of the minde, rewar- 
ding al men according to their worthines. 
Wiſdome and eloquence without truth 
and iuſtice, area Panurgie, that is to ſay, 
a guile or ſleight, ſuch as Paraſites vſe 
1 in 
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in Comedies, which ſtill turneth to their 
owneconfuſion. 

Couetouſnes and wrath in Iudges, is to 
be hated with extreame deteſtation. 

Celeſtiall iuſtice, is perfect conſiderati- 
on, and dutifull acknowledging of God. 

Naturall iuſtice, is that which all people 
haue in themſelues by nature. 

Iudiciall iuſtice, depends vpon law es 
made for the commodity of a Commons 
weale. 

Juſtice is a meaſure which God hath or- 
dained amongſt men vpon earth, to de- 
fend the feeble from the mighty, the truth 
from falſchood,and to roote out the u ic- 
ked from among the good. Lattan, 

Euery man in generall loueth juſtice, 
yet they all hate the execution thereot in 
particular, Cicero. 

Fortitude without wiſedome, is but 
ralhnes; wiſedome without juſtice, is but 
craftineſlez juſtice without temperance is 
but crueltie; temperance without tocti- 
tude, is but ſauagenelle. 

Equity iudgethi ich lenity, lawes with | 
extreamity. 

Hatred, loue, and couetouſneſle, ot 

ſel 
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ſeth Indges ofterimes to forget the truth, 
and to leaue vndone the true execution of 
their charge. 

It is better for a man to be made a Iudge 
among his enemies thẽ among his friends, 
for of his enemies he ſhould make one his 
friend, but among his friends he ſhould 
make one his enemy. 

Iuſtice, of the Poets is fained to bea 
virgin,and to have raigned among men 
in the golden world, who beeing by them 
abuſed forſooke the world, and returned 
to the kingdome of ſupiter. 

Inſtitia ſme prudentia plurimum poteritʒ ſin 
101 mbit talebit prudentia. Cice. 

Totius iuſtitiæ nulla eſt capitalior peſtis, quam 
eorum qui tum, dum maxime fallunt, id ag unt 


vt bom tin wvideantar, Cice. 


Of Lawes. 

Defi. The Law is a ſingulur reaſon imprinted 
in nature, commannding thoſe things that are 
to be done and ſorbid ding the contrary:it ij di- 
uided into two parts that is, that Law of na- 
ture, and the lam written: the law of nature, 
14 ſenſe and feeling which enery one hath in 
him{elfe and in his conſcience whereby be diſ- 
cerneth betweene good c enill, a much as (uf 

0 L 3 ficeth, 
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ficetb, ta take fro him the cloake of ignorance, 
in that he is reprooued enen by bu owne wit - 
neſſe. The law written is that which is dinided 
into dininity c — firſt teaching max- 
ner, ceremonies, and iudgementiʒ the latter, 

matters of policy and gouern ment. 
THe vertues of the Law are four, to beare 
ſway, toforbid, to puniſh, and to ſuffer, 
The precepts of the law may be com- 
rehẽded vnder theſe three points, to live 
neſtly, to hurt no man wilfully, and to 
render euery man his due carefully. Ari, 
Whatſoever is righteous in the Law of 
man, the ſame is alſo righteous in the law 
of God. For euety law that by man is 
made, mult alwaics bee conſonant to the 

Law of God. 

The Law is a certaine rule proceeding 
from the mindeof GOD, perſwading 
that which is right, and forbidding that | 
which 1s wrong. 

Euill Iudges doe moſt commonly pu- 
niſh the putſe, and ſpare the perſon. 
Iudges ought to diſpatch with ſpeede, 
and aunſwere with patience. 
Law and wiſ:zdome are two laudablc 
things, for the one concerueth vertue, 2 d 
c 
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the other good conditions. 
The law was made to no other end, but to 
bridle ſuch as liue without reaſon or Law. 

A true and faithfull heart, ſtandeth 
more in awe of his ſuperior whom helo- 
ueth for feare, then of his Prince, whom 
he feareth for loue. 

An euill cuſtome, be it for continuance 
neuer ſo ancient, is nought elſe then the 
oldnes of error. Lacan. 

How many more Tauernes, ſo man 
more drinkers; the nubert of Phyſitiõs the 
increaſe of diſeaſesz the more account that 
iuſtice is made of, the more ſutes, ſo the 
more lawes, the more corruption. Plato. 

The heart, vnderſtanding, counſell and 
ſoule ina Common-weale, are the good 
lawes and ordmances therein vſed. Cic. 

To reſtraine puniſhment is a great er- 
ror in gouernment. 

It becommeth not a Law-maker to be 
the Law- breaker. Bras. 

Thoſe Countries muſt needes periſh, 
where the comon lawes be of none effect. 

Thoſe Cities in which there are no ſe- 
uere la wes forthe puniſhing of ſinne, are 
rather to be — Forreſts for monſters, 

L 4 then 
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then places habitable for men. Plato. 

Foure things belong to a ludge, to heare 
courteouſly, to anſwere wiſely, to conſider 
ſoberly, and to giue iudgement without 
partiality, Socra. 

A man ought to loue his Prince loyally, 
to keepe his lawes carefuliy, and to de- 
fend huis Country valiantly. 

Chiefely three are to be obeyed & reue- 
renced, one God, one King, and one Law, 

Foure cuſtoms are more pleaſant to be 
recounted then profitable to be followed; 
the liberties ol neighbors, the gallantnes 
of women, the goodnes of wine, and the 
mirth and ioy at feaſts. 

Lau es are lice Spiders webbes, which 
catch the ſmall flies, and let the great 
breakethorow. 

The Lawyer that pleades fora mighty 
man in a wrong matter, muſt either forgoe 
the truth, or torſake his clients friend- 
ſhip. 

The molt neceſſaty law for a common- 
weale, is, that the people among them- 
{clues live in peace and concord, without 
ſtrifeor difsienſion, Cicero. 


Lawes doe vexe the meauer ſartofmen, 
but 
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but the mighty are able to withſtãd them. 

The Law is a ſtrong and forcible thing, 
if it get a good Prince to execute it. 

The law that is perfit and good, would 
haue no man either condeanmed or iuſtiſi- 
ed, vntill his cauſe were both throughly 
heard and vnderſtoode as it ought. 

An emll law 1s like the ſhadow of a 
clowd,which vauiſheth away ſo ſoone as 
it is ſcene. 

rad faciant leges, vbi ſola pecunia regnat ? 

Aut vb. panpertas vincere nulla — ? 

T wrpe reos empta mileros à fendere lingua. 

Non bene ſceleſſi iudicis arca patet. 

Ot Counſell. ©< 
Defi. Comnſell its amoſt holy thing, it # the 
ſentence or aduice, which particularly is gruen 
by every man for that purpoſe aſſembled; u it 
the key ofcertamety,and the end of all gottrme 
ard ft udie. 
Here is no man ſo imple, but he can 
giue counſell, though there be no 
neede, and there is none ſo wiſe himſelte, 
but he will be willing to heare counſell 
in time of neceſeitie. 

It is the eaſieſt thing in the world to 
ziue good counſell to another man, = 
tnc 
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the hardeſt for a man to follow the ſame 
himſelfe. 

Takeno counſel of a man giuen wholly 
to the world, for his aduice wil be after his 
owne deſire. Pythag. 

Make not an enuious man, a drunkard, 
nor him tliat is in ſubiection to a woman, 
of thy counſel, for it is vnpoſsible for them 
to keepe cloſe thy ſecrets, 

Good counſell may properly be called 
the beginning and ending of every good 
worke. 

It is requiſite for a man to conſult and 
determine of all things with himſelfe, be- 
fore he aske the counſell or aduice of his 
friend. 

Hethat doth nothing without good ad- 
uice,nced not repent him after the deed. Bi. 

It is better to preter the ſtedfaſt coun- 
ſell of aduiſed policy, then the taſh enter- 

riſe of malepart boldnes. 

Counſell doth more harme then good, if 
the giuer thereof be not wile, and he which 
receiueth it very patient. 

Counſell is to be giuen by the wiſe, and 
the remedy by the rich. 

In counſels we muſt be hard to _ 
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and conſtant to performe. 

He that vſeth many counſels, is not eaſi- 
ly deceiued. 

In time of neceſsity a wiſe man will be 
glad to heare counſell. 

As it is the part of a wiſe man, wiſely to 
conſult and giue counſell, ſo it isthe duety 
of a warie man heedfully to conceiue, and 
vprightly to iudge. Guena, 

lt is an eaſie thing for a man being in per- 
fic health, to give counſell to another that 
is ſicke, but it is hard for the ſicke man to 
follow that counſell. Becon. 

The greateſt benefit that one friend can 
do vnto another, is in waighty matters to 
ſuccour him with good counſell. 

Parm ſumt foru arma niſieſt conſiliuns domi. 

Non virib us, aut velocitatibus,ant celeritate 
corpor um res magus geruntur, ſed conſilie, au- 
thoritate & prudentia. Cicero, 


Of Precepts. 

Defi. Precepts are many rules, orders, or me . 
thods which by inſiruttion leaues vs ether to 
good couuerſation, or to a happmeſſe of life, 

— vpon the grace of God, and 
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F thou talke,keepe meaſure in thy com- 
munication} for if thou be too breete, 
thou ſhalt not be well vnderſtood, if too 
long, thou ſhalt be troubleſom to the bea- 
rer, and not well borne in mind. Protog. 
Thankes waxeth olde as ſoone as gifts 
are had in poſleſsion. 
He that refuſeth to buy counſel] good 
cheape ſHall buy repentance deare. 
Mocke no man in his miſery, but take 
heede by him how to auoyd the like miſ- 
fortune. 
Begin nothing before thou know how 
to finiſh it. 
Thinlc that the weakeſt of thine enemies 
is ſtronger then thy ſelfe. 
Deſire not that of another, which thou 
thy ſelf being asked wouldeſt deny. Pyth. 
Gine no vaine or vnmeet gifts,as armor 
to a woman, books to a plow-man,or nets 
to a ſtudent. 
If thou beſtow abencfit keepe it ſecret, 
but if thou receive any publiſh it abroad. 
Gineat the firſt asking , for that is not 
freely given which is often craued. 
Takein good worth whatſoeuer hapneth 
and vpbraid no man with his misfortune. 
abour 
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Labour not to informe him that is with- 
out reaſon, for ſo ſhalt thou make him 
thine enemie. 

Be neither haſty, angry, not wrathful, for 
they be the conditions of a foole. 

Feare to hazard thatfor the gaineof a 
momentary pleaſure, which being once 
loſt.can neuer be recoucred. Angi. 

Eſteeme nota fading content — a 
perperuall honour. 

Apparel thy ſelfe withiuſtice, & cloth 
thy ſelt with chaſtity, ſo ſhalt thou be hap- 
py and thy wor kes proſper. 

Feare to commit that which thou ough- 
teſt to feare. 

Forget not to giue thankes vnto them 
that inſtruct thee in learning, not chal- 
lenge vnto thy ſelte the praiſes of other 
mens inuentions. 

Attempt not iwo things at once, ſor the 
one will hinder the other. 

Be not ſlacke to recompence them that 
hane done thee good. 

Be rather too much forward, then too 
muchnegligent. 

Let thy ſoue hang on thy heart: bot. 
tome, not on thy tongues brun. 


CT 
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Be not ſuperfluous in wordes, for they 
do greatly deface the authority of the per- 
fon. 

Let vertue bethy life, valour thy lone, 
honour thy fame, and heauen thy felicity. 

Be not ledde away with euery new o- 
pinion, ſor it is the onely way to bring thee 
to error. 

Let not thy liberality exceede thine a- 
dilitie. 

Let not the eye go beyond the eare, nor 
the tongue ſo farreas the feete. Plato. 

Chuſe rather to live ſolitary, then in the 
company of wicked women. 

Beware of pride in proſperitie, for it 
will make thee impatient in time of ad- 
verſitic. 

Neither ſuffer thy hands to worke, thy 
tongue to ſpeake, nor thine cares to heare, 
that whichis filthy and euill. Hermes. 

Benot ſecure, leſt want of of care pro- 
cure thy calamitie, nor bee too carefull, 
leſt penſiue thoughts oppreſle thee with 
milerie. 

Speakeno more to a ſtranger in priuate, 
the thou wouldeſt haue pubhkly known. 

Hazarde not thy happe on anothers 

chance. 
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chaunce. 

Be alwaies one to thy friend, as well in 
aduer ſity as in proſperity. 

Behold thy ſelfe in a looking- glaſſe, 
and if thou appeare beautifull, doe ſuch 
things as become thy beauty, but if thou 
ſecme foule, then performe with good ma- 
ners,the beauty that thy face lacketh. Soc. 

Chuſe thy wife rather for her wit and 
modeſtie, then for her wealth and beauty. 

Keepe ſecret thy miſhap, leſt thine ene- 
mie waxe ioy full thereat. 

Kcepe whatſoever thy friend commit- 
teth vnto thee, as careſully as thou woul- 
deſt keep thine one. ; 

If thy parents waxepoore, ſupply their 
want with thy wealth; if froward with 
age, beare patiently with their imper- 
fections. 

Honor them that haue deſerued honor. 

Liue and hope, as if thou ſhouldeſt die 
innnediatly. 

Neuer praiſe any vnworthy perſon be- 
cauſe he hath worldly wealth. 

Tell no man afore-hand what thou in- 
tendeſt, for if thou ſpeede not in thy pure 
poſe, thou ſhalt be mocked. Socra. 

Neuer 
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Never wiſh for thoſe things that cannot 
be obtained. 

Rather chuſeto purchaſe by perſwaſi- 
on, then to enioy by violence. 

Strive not in wordes with thy parents, 
although thou tell the truth. 

Haunt not too much thy friends houſe, 
ſor feare he waxe weary of thy often com- 
ming, neither be too long abſent, for that 
ingendreth ſuſpitiõ of thy true friend (hip. 

Fly from the filthy pleaſures of the 
fleſh,as thou wouldeſt fly from the fling 
of a ſerpent. 

Giue toa good man, and he will requite 
it, but it thou giue to an ewll man, he will 
aske more. Anaxag. 

Receiue not the gifts that an cuill min- 
ded man doth proffer vnto thee. 

If thou intend to doe any good, deferit 
not till the next day, for thou knowelt 
not what chaunce may happen the ſame 
night to preuent thee, Ola Mag. 

Ge not thy ſelfe to plesſure and eaſe, 
for it thou vſe thy ſelfe thereto, thou ſhalt 
not be able toſuſtaine the aduet ſity which 
may afterwaid happen. 

To a man full of queſtions, make no 

anſwere 
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anſwere at all. Plato. 

Take good heede at the beginning 
to what thou graunteſt, for after one in- 
conuenience an other tolloweth. 

It thou doubt in any thing, aske coun- 
ſaile of wiſe men, and be not angry al- 
though they reproue thee. 

Liue with thine vnderlings, as thou 
wouldeſt thy betters ſhould live with 
thee, and doe to all men as thou wouldeſt 
be done vnto. 

Boaſt not of thy good deedes, leſt 
thy euill be alſo laid to thy charge. 

Performe thy promiſe as iuſtiy as thou 
wouldeſt pay thy debts, for a man ought 
to be more faithtull tlien his oath. Aurel. 

It thou doe good to an ill diſpoſed per- 
ſon, it ſhal happẽ to thee as it doth to thoſe 
that feed other mens dogs, which bar ke as 
well at ther feeder as at any other ſtiager. 

Neuer ſpread thy table to tale-beares 
and flatterers, nor liſten with thine cares 
to murmuring people. Bias. 

Bee not like the boulter, which caſteth 
out the floure,and keepeth the bran. 

Si vis ab omnibus cog ofci, da operam vt 4 
nemme cogno/car's, 

M Nala 
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Nulli te ſacias nimis ſodalem, 
G andebis minus, & minus dolebi. 

Of Conſideration. 

— or indgement i that which 

ty owght to be in Maęiſtrate, ob- 

— — tenor of way C6 = diſtin- 

7 of centrouerſiet, and bringer foorth of 

appy connſaules and agreements. 
3 nſideration is the enemy to vntime- 
lie attempts. Solon. 

There is no needles point ſo ſmall, but 
it hath his compaſle, neither is there any 
haire ſo ſlender, but it ha th his ſhadow. 

He is not to be accounted rich, whois - 
neuer ſatisfied, nor happy, 'whoſe ſtedfaſt 
mind in quiet poſleſsion of vertue is not 
eſtabliſhed. 

The conſideration of pleaſures paſt, 
greatly augments the paines preſent, 

No man doth ſo much rcioyce at his 
proſperity preſent, as hee that callethto 
— his miſeries paſt. Cbilo. 

It is a benefit to denie ſuch things as 
will hurt him that asketh them. 

The pard6 may wel be grated, where he 
that hath offended is aſhamed of his fault. 

| Wiſe men will alwaics conſider what 


they | 
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they ought to doe before they conclude 
any thing. 

In any affaires whatſocuer,there can be 
no greater danger, ot elſe no greater ſafe- 
ty, then ſoundly to conſider, into whoſe 
handes men commit their cauſes. Iuſfin. 

We muſt think with conſideration, con- 
ſider withacknowledging, acknowledge 
with admiration, admure with loue, & loue 
with ioy in the midſt of woe. S. P. S. 

Not ſo hard is the invention in getting, as 
the diſpoſition in keeping, when it is got- 
ten. Ouid. 

Men loſe many things, not becauſe they 
can not attain them, but becauſe they date 
not attempt them. Pythag, 

As a veſlell ſauoretli al waies of the ſame 
liquor where with it was firſt ſeaſoned, ſo 
the mind retaineth thoſe qualities in age, 
wherein it was trained vp in youth. Her. 

Conſideration is the roote of all noble 
things, for by her we do attaine to the end 
of all our hopes. 

True conſideration is the tutor both to 
action and ſpeaking. 

The haters of — neuer proſ- 


per in their actions. 
M 2 Conſidera- 
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Conſideration is an honourto the mea- 
neſt, & improuidence a ſhame in Princes. 
Good conlideration ought to be laide 
before wee giue credite, for faire tongues 
oft-times worke great miſchiefe. 

Circumſpect heed in warre is the cauſe 
of (caping many dangers in peace. 

The cauſes bringing circum({pettion;are 
feare, care, neceſsity, and affection Feare 
afflicteth, care compelleth, neceſsity bin- 
deth, affection woundeth. 

Be circumſpect to ſhew a good counte- 

nance to all, yet enter not into familiaritie 

with any, but oacly ſuch whoſe converſa- 
tion is honeſt, and whoſe truth by triall is 
made truſtic. Archim. 

Suddaine truſt brings ſuddaine repen- 
tance. | 

Qui ſua metitur pondera, ferre poteſt. 

ver /ato dis quid ferre recuſent, 
Did valcant bumers. Horac. 
Ot Othice. 

Defi. Office or duety i» the knowledge of man 
concerning his awne nature, & cotemplation 
of dinine nature , and a laben te benefit our 

elues and all ther men; it is alſo taken for 
authority to rule. 
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M Ans life may not be deſtitute of of- 
fice, becauſe in it honeſty cõſiſteth · 

Otficeis the end wherennto vertue ay- 
meth, & chiefely when we obſerue things 
comely. 

The ficſt office of duety, is to acknoyy- 
ledge the Diuinity. 

Otfice is ſtrengthned by zeale, & zeale 
malces opinion inuincible. 

We muſt feare a diſſembling officer, be- 
cauſe he delights in a tyrannous office. 

The office ofa wiſe man, prefers euer 
conſideration before concluſion. 

In doing nothing but what we ought, 
we deſerve no greater reward but what 
we beare about vs. Chry/. 

To know euil is an office of profit, but to 
vſe euill, is a ſinne of indignity. 

Vpon the Anuile of — is for- 

ed the office of vnthankfulnes. 

It is an office of pity to giue a ſpeedie 
death to a miſerable and condemned 
creature. iat. 

Loue, ſufficiency, and exerciſe, are the 
three beauties which adorne offices. 

Old mẽ wel experienced in lawes & cu- 
ſtoms ought chieflly to be choſen officers. 
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It is not meete that man ſhould beare a- 
ny authority, which with his money ſee- 
keth to buy another mans office. 

The buyers of offices ſell by retaile as 

— as they can, that which they buy in 
groſſe. 
No point of Philoſophy is more ex- 
cellent, then office in publique affaires, if 
officers doe practiſe that which Philoſo- 
phers tcach. 

Where offices are vendibe, there the 
beſt monied 1gnorants beate the greateſt 
rule. 

They which ſell offices, ſell the moſt ſa- 
cred thing in the world, enen iuſtice it ſelf, 
the comon-wealth, ſubiects, & the lawes. 

He is onely fit to rule and beare office, 
which comes to it by conſtraint, and a- 
gainſthis will. 

The oftice ofa Monarch is c6tinvally to 
looke vpon the Law of God, to engraueit 
in his ſoule, & to meditate vpon his word. 

Officers muſt rule by good lawes, and 
good examples, iudge by prouidence, wiſ- 
dome, and iuſtice; & defend by proweſle, 
care, and vigilance. Aefs. 

Pericula , labores, dolores etiam optimns 
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qui/que ſuſcipere mauult , quam deſerere vllum 
of ficy partem. Cicero. 

| S191/mundu; Romanorum Imperator dicere 
ſolitut eſi, nulla nobis militia opus eſſet , ſi ſuas 

ue cinltates preatores calerigue Au. 

—— lands gubernarent, * 

Of Anceſtors. 

Defi. Anceſtors are our fore-fathers, the re» 
puted firff beginners of our names and digi- 
ties, from whom we challenge a ineall de 
ſcent of honour : prouing onr ſelnet of their 
ſelfe ſubſtance. | 

Rue Nobility deſcending from ance- 
ſtry , proues baſe , 2 life con- 
tinue not the dignity. Oer. 

What can the vertue of our anceſtry pro- 
fit vs, if we doe not imitate them in their 
godly actions? 

Great merits aske great rewards, and 
great anceſtors vertuous iſlues. 

As it is more cõmon to reuenge then to 
reward, ſoitis eaſier to bee borne great, 
then to continue great. Stobews, 

It is miſerable to purſue the change 
which gaines nothing ber ſorrow, and the 
blotte of anceſtry. 

The thing poſleſt is not the thing it 

M 4 lcemes, 
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ſeemes, and though we be great by our 
anceltors,yet w eforget our anceſtors.Sze. 
The ſhifting of chambers changeth not 
the diſeaſe; and the exchange of names, 
exchangeth not nature and anceſt 
Ambiti ion, which chiefely comes from 
anceltors being g got to the top ot his de- 
ſires, cuts off the meanes by which hedid 
cle. | 
From our l come our names, 
but freu our vertues our reports. 
— — is diſcontented with e- 
uery Occ and newe ſtart · v 
with any old fame. F y 
Whe greatnes cannot beare it ſdfe, either 
with vertue or anceſtry, it ouerthrawes it 
ſelfc onely with the weight ofit ſelte. 
M.ny troubled in conſcience for diſgra- 
CINE their names with raſh acts, incolde 
blood repent their diſbonors. 
The baſe iſſue of ignoble anceſtry, will 
loſe their troths to ſane their liues. 
Might will make his anceſtors whom 
he pleaſcth. 
I he euẽt of things is cloſed vpin dk 
nes & though we know what out ance- 
{tors were, we know not what we ſhabbe. 


The 
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Thelonger we delay the ſhw of ver- 
tue, the ſtronger we make preſumprions, 
that we are guilty of baſe beginnings. 
The more a mi toiles his mind, the more 
he is deſiled, & the more a man boaſts of 
euill anceſtors, the more he is diſmaied. 
Stemata quid facit quid prodeſt (J otice) longo 
Hanguiue cenſeri, pitto/que oilendere vultus, 
Mavrem,& flames in curribus Aemilianss ? 

Iuuenalis. 5 

genes, & proauot, & que non fecimus ipſi, 

Dix ca noſtra voco Ouid. 

| Ot Warre. 

Del. Murren of two ſorts,cumll & ſorraine, 
cinill warre u the overthrow of all (ſtates, & 
Monarc luet, and the ſeede of all kindes of e- 
will in them, cuen of thoſe that are moſ exe- 
crableʒit begetteth want of renerence towards 
ed, diſobedience to Magiſtrates , corruption 
of manners, change of lawes, contemyt of iu- 
frice, and baſe eſlimatiom of learning and ſci- 
ence. Forrame war, i that which Plato cad. 
leth a more gentle contention, and u then on- 
ty moſt lawfwll, when it is for true religion, or 
to procure the centinuance of peace. 

Here is nothing more vnconſtant 
then warre, did not patience make it 


ſtable, 
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ſtable,and true hope ſuccesful. 

Warrefor excellencie, (as that betweene 
Enripid-s and Xenocles) is pleaſing in the 
fight ofall men. : 

Thaa warrethere is nothing more ne- 
ceſlarie, for the breach of friendſhip by 
diſſenſion ſtrengtheneth the powers of 
loue in her newe coniunction. 

Warre is moſt lawfull, when it is war- 
ranted by the Word, either to defend a 
mans one right. or to tepulſe the enemies 
of G OD. Lattan. 

Diuerſity of religion, is the ground of 
ciuill warre, in ſhew, but it is ambition in 
effect. 

Warre ought to be deliberately begun, 
but ſpeedily ended. 

Affaires of warre muſt be deliberated 
on by many, but concluded on by a few. 
The effects of war are couetous deſires, 
the fall of iuſtice, force & violence. Epi. 

War was onely ordayned to make men 
liue in peace. 

In the ſacke of a towne, haue an eſpeci- 
all care, to preſerue the honour of Ladies 
and Maides, from the violence of varulic 
ſouldiours. 

Haue 
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Haue an eſpeciall care to whom yee 
commit the gouernment of an Armie, 
Towne, or Fort, for loue doth much, but 
money doth more. 

Entring into thy enemies Campe, let all 
things of vſe and baggage follow thee at 
the back, but thine enemy comming vpon 
thee, let the ſame be brought into the mid- 
dle of the Army. 

Where thou maiſt conquer with mo- 
ney, neuer vſe Armes; and rather chooſe 
to ouercome thine enemy by policy then 
by fight. 

In places of danger, and in troubleſome 
times, euet double the number of thy Sen- 
tinels. 

Neceſsity makes war to be iuſt. Jia. 

Nulla ſalus bells pacem te poſcimmns omnes. 

Incertiſunt exitus pugnarnm, Mar/g, eſt com- 
mani, qui ſæpe ſpoliantem iam c exultantens 
euertut, & percutit ab obiecto. Cie. 


Of Generals in Warre. 

Defi. Generals are the heads and leaders of 
Armies, and they ought to be great, mag nani- 
mons and conſtant in all their doing i free from 
the deſecti of raſpres,and comardiſe. THE 
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HE Tentofthe Generall, is the pure 
riverrunning through the Army, by 

whole ſoundnes all his fouldiers ate pre- 

ſerued and made ſtouty but if it be impure 
or corrupted the whole hoſt is infected. 

Valeſle wiſe and valiant men be choſen 
Generals, the old chaos will returne, and 
Vertue die at the feete of confulion. 

He that wil be a Commander in Armies, 
firſt let him be commanded in the ſame, 
for an ambitions ſouldiour will neuer 
make a temperate conductor. 

A wiſe Generall muſt not only fore-caſt 
to preuẽt ſueh euils as he heares of but alſo 
be circumſpect to fore-fee ſuch ill as may 
happen beyond expettati mn. Demoil. 

A Genetall, after tlie battaile ended, 
mult haue a circũſpect care, how he prai- 
ſeth one Captaine mote then another. 

A Generall ought not to bring all his 
forces to battaile at once, vnleſſe it be vp- 
on great aduantage. Olans, 

It is very necdetull tor a Generall, to 
know the humour & diſpoꝶtion of his ad- 


uerſaris General, who he fighteth againſt 


The oration of a Generall giues cou- 
rage to cowardes and baſe-muded ſoul- 
diers. 


» 
} 
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diers. Figetins, 

A couetous Generall , purchaſcth to 
Limſelfe more hate then loue. 

A General muſt not be ignorant of ſuch 
things as are neceſlary in a journey. 

Captaines muſt be valiant, as defpifirg 
death, confident, as not wonted to be o- 
uercome yet doubtfull by their preſẽt fee» 
ling & reſpectfulby that they ſec already. 

A Captaines ſeete ought to be ſteddie, 
his hands diligent, his cies watchtull, and 
his heart reſolute, 

It is requiſite for a Generall to know all 
aduantages of the place where the battell 
ſhould be fought. 

It prooveth oft the ruine of an Armie, 
when the General 18 carelefle,and maketh 
no account of his enemis proceedings. 

It is dangerous forthe perſon of the Ge- 
nerall. to follow his enemy flying. 

It behooueth that the Generall be al- 
waies lodged in the midſt of the Campe. 

A General or Captaine in danger, ought 
to change his habite or attire; Ferdi. 

The death of a Generall, or his being in 
danger, muſt bee diſlembled, for teare it 
procure the loſle of the battaile. > 
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A good Generall, ſhould euer be lie a 
good ſhepheard, looking into the wants 
of his ſouldiours, and pouiding all things 
neceſſarie to comfort them. Baſil. 

Let a Generall give honour to a renow- 
ned burial,in how meane a perſon ſo cuer 
it did inhabite; for honour after death, 
encourageth as much as wealth in life Jig. 

If thou beeſt a Commaunder in Armes, 
deſpiſe not the pooreſt; for honours birth 
iſlueth from the wombe of deſert. 

The whole ſcope ofa Generals thoughts, 
ſhould be to win glory, and amplific re- 
nowne, loathing to be a plague or ſcourge 
of afMidtion.ſecking by conqueſt to ere@t, 
not by victorie to confound. Ce/ar. 

The Trophy of a Generall is his own cõ- 
ſcience, & his valourish:s tombs treaſury, 

Commanders in Armes ſhoud not be 
cholen for their age or riches, but for their 
wiſe dome and — 

AGenerall, or chiefe Gouernour, muſt 
be wiſe to command, hberall to reward, 
and valiant to detend. 

There are eight conditions that a Gene- 
ral ought to haueʒto auoid vniuſt wrongs, 


to cortect blaſphemers, to ſuccour inno- 
cents, 
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cents, to chaſtice quarrellers, to pay his 
ſouldiers, to defend his people, to prouide 
things neceſlary, & to oblerue faith with 
enemies. 

Dacu in conſido poſita eſt virtu militum. 
Optimus wile dux, qui nouit vincere & vitloria 
ri. 
Of Policie. 

Defi. Policie u word derined of the Greeke 
word Politeia, lich i the regimẽt of a citie, 
or Come wealthy that which the Creciaut 
call potttical/gonerrment, the Latines cal the 
gomernmer of a Common. wealth, or of a cinull 
ſecietie. This word Policue, bath bin taken a- 
mon ſt the antienti, ometimes for a Burgeſie, 
which # the enioging of the rights and prizi- 
ledges of a T owne,ſomtimes for the order and 
maner of life vſcd by ſome political perſon, c 
ſometrmes the order & eſtate whereby one or 
many T ownes are gouerned, and politigns af 
faires are managed and adminitred, 

Pe is a neceſlary friend to proweſſe 

The war cannot be proſperous where 
enemies abound, & money waxeth ſcant. 
No man ought to giue that treaſure to 
any one in particular, which is kept for tlie 

preſeruation of all. 1 
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Itis greater commendation to obtaine 

honour by policy and wiſedome, then to 
haue it by diſcent. 

That country may aboue all other bee 
counted happy, where every inan enioy- 
eth his owne labour, and no man liueth by 
the ſweat of another body. Poon. 

Ofright that Common wealth ought to 
be deſtroy ed, which once of all other hath 
beene counted the flower of vertue, & at- 
ter becommeth the filthy ſincke of vice. 

There can be no greater danger to a 
Common-wealch,nor no likeflander to a 
Prince,as to commir the charge of men to 
him in the field, which will be firſt ready 
to command, and laſt ready to fight. 

What power and policie cannot com- 
paſſe, gold both commatids and conquers. 
Ariſhi. 

He that getteth by conqueſt doth much, 
but he that can well keepe what he hath 
gotten, doth more. | 

Money and ſouldiers are the ſtrength 
and ſinewes of the warre. Ageſil. 

It is better to preuent an inconuenience 
by breaking an oath, then to ſuffer iniurie 


by obſeruiug pronuſe. «} 
r SP War- J. 
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Warlikefeates are betterlcarned in the 

bloody fields of Africk, then in the beau - 
tifull Schooles of Greece. 

It is better to haue men wanting money, 
then money wanting men. Themiſt, 

The authority of a Common-wealth 
is — 2 when the buildings be ruina- 
ted. 

In proofe of conqueſt men ought to 
profit themſelues as much by policy as dy 
power. 

There are no C6mon-weales more looſe, 
then thoſe where the cominon people 
haue molt libertie. Cicero. 

A policy is ſoone deſtroyed by the 
ride men haue in commanding, and li- 
ertie in ſinning. 

In Common · weales ſuch ſhould be moſt 
honored, who in time of peace maintaine 
the ſtate in tranquillity, and in the fury of 
warre defend it by their labour and mag - 
nanimity. Plato, 

A Monarke is beſt ina well gouerned 
ſtate. 3 
A certaine man vrgin ular e- 
ſtate to Iycurgur, no. thas — by 
him, Firſt ordaine * ſuch a gouerument 

1¹ 


i 
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in thine one Common-weale. 

Becauſe many cannot fitly gouerne, 
therefore it is moſt neceſlary that one 
ſhould be made Soueraigne. Homer. 

The Oracle of Apollo at Delphos, bein 
demanded the reaſon why /upuer mould 
be the chiefe of Gods, ſith Mars was the 
beſt ſouldier ? made this anſw ere: Mars is 
valiant, but /apitey is wiſe, Concluding by 
this anſwere, that policy is of more force 
to ſubdue then valour. 

One Neſtor is more to be eſteemed then 
ten ſuch as Aux. | 

Strength wanting wit & policic to rule, 
ouerthroweth it ſelfe. Horac. 

Publica ros ad privatis cõ mod trahi poteſt. 

dummodo ſtatus public ui nov lædatur. C icer. 

* Dun apperandum eft bells , ut wincas celerius. 
Of Courage. 

Defi. Conrape is a ſiery bumonr of the ſpirus, 

the minds with forw.1rdneſſe in at- 

tempts , and bearing the bedy throwgh dan- 
gers and the bardeſt adnentures, 

- Ourage and courteſie, are the two 

4 points which adorne a 
ine. - "1 


Courage conſiſteth not in hazarding 


wath- 
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without feare, butin being reſolute] y min- 
ded in a wit canle Plut. 

The talke of a ſouldier ought to hang 
at the point of his ſword. 

The wantofcourage in Commanders, 
breedes neglect & contempt among ſoul. 
diers. 

Faint-harted cowards are neuer permit - 
ted to put in plea at the barre of loue. 

Courage conquers his enemy before the 
field betought. 

Fortitude 18 a knowledge inſtructing a 
mai how with comendations to aduenture 
dangerous & feateful things, & in taking 
them in hand, to be nothing terrified. Sec. 

The courage of a man is ſeene in the 
reſolution of his death. 

Fortitude is the faireſt bloſlome that 
ſprings from a noble minde. 

Fortitude is the meane betweene feare 
and boldnes. 

There is not any thing hard to be ac- 
compliſhed. by him that with courage en- 
terpriſeth it. Cicero. ä 

Courage begun with deliberate con- 
ſtancy, and continued without change, 
Goth ſeldome tale. 
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It cannot be counted codragious and 
true victory, that bringeth not with it 
ſome clemencie. Jie. 

To cõquet is naturall, to pitty, heauenly. 

It is more courage to die free, then to 
live captiue. Leeſte. 

Bias holding warres with Iphicrates, King 
of Athes, falling into the lapſe of his ene- 
mies, & his ſouldiers fearefully asking him 
what they ſhould do? he anſwered, Make 

rt to thoſe that are alive , that I died 
with courage, fighting, & I will ſay to the 
dead, that you ſcape cowardly flying. 
Courage aduentureth on danger, con- 
quereth by perſcuerance,andendeth with 
honour. 

There is nothing that maketh a man of 
more fortitude, or ſooner great and migh- 
ty. then the triall of a peruerſe fortuneʒnor 
any thing breedeth a more — of 
faith and patience, then the exerciſe of 
aduerſities. 

Heate is the inſtrument, and anger tlie 
whetſtone of fortitude. 

Courage contemneth all perils, deſpi- 
ſeth calanuties,and conquers death. 

Courage depending on — 
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hath audaciouſnes for one, and feare for 
his other extreame. 

As fortitude ſuffereth not the mind to 
be directed by any euils, ſo temperance 
ſuffereth it not to bedrawne from honeſty 
by any allurement. 

Courage is the Champion to iuſtice, & 
neuer ought to contend, but in righteous 
actions. Epette, 

Thunder terrifieth children, & threat- 
nings feare fooles, but nothing diſmay- 
eth a man of courage and reſolution. 

Courage is a wiſe mans coate, and co» 
wardiſe a fooles cognizance. 

-u oft reditur« parcere vita. 

LD nencumg, 23 videru, miſcrũ uogei. 

ame. 

Defi. Fame it but an eccho, and an iu rumor 
of reportt , which running from cars to care 
— thorow the woride the ridings of 
truth and faiſhood, 

1 — is no ſweeter friend then Fame, 

nor worſer enemy then report. 
It is a part of good fortune to be wel re- 
ported of, and to haue a good name. Ploe. 

It is no ſmall pleaſure to haue a good 
name, and yet it 1 4 traile then any 


3 glaſſe. 
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glaſſe. Framus. 
A good hfe is the readieſt way to a 
your name. 

Deſireto be famous 1 firſt be carefull 
to purchaſe fame with credite. 

There is no kind ot miſhap more infa- 
mom then or ami to loſe his good name, 
and. ta he ill cepottad of among ſt all men 
ſor his bad dealing. 

Asche ſhadow doch fol lo the body, ſo 

d dredsaccompùny fame. Cicere. 
Fame it the an Herrald to — 
cet 

Fame riſeth vp like a „ 
likeathadowe, and dies! in the bolome of 


There is nothingeiiols famos in a prince, 
ther cel otie of his ſubiects, nor any thing 
more famons im ſubiects then obedience. 
Fame is lilee the turning wheele that ne- 
ver ſtayeth, like the burning flame that 
quickeby quencheth,hkethe ſuminer fruit 
that ſoone withereth. 
Agood report ſhineth moſt cleerly i in 
thedeepeſt darkness. 
If thou deſite to be well ſpoken ofithen 
lcarneto ſpeake well of others, and — 
mou 
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thou haſt learned to ſpeake well, then 
learne likewiſe to doe well, ſo ſhalt thou 
be ſure to get a worthy name. | 
Our good name oughtto be more deere 
vnto vs then our life. / 

Beauty conquers the heart, golde con- 
quers beauty, but fame ſabdues and goes 
beyonde them both. | 

To flie from fame or deſtiny , is of all 

things moſt impoſsible. | 

Keepe the tame which thou haſt honeſt- 
ly gotten. for it is a jewell ineſtimable. 
A rumor raiſed of nothing; ſoone va- 
niſheth, and the end of it is nothing elſe, 
but to make the innocencie of him which 
is ſlaundered, tobe the more admired. E- 
raſmut. 

Honeftas rumor alterum eff patrimonium. 

eAttum preclare cum y1 eſt, quorum virtus 
nec ob{ixione eoram qui ſunt, nec reticentia po- 
fleroram ſepulta eſſe poterit. Cice- 

. Of Rage. 
Defi Rage us a ſhort furie, the inflammation of 
. the blood, and alteration of the beart\t a 

deſire of rewenge, or regardles care of friend- 

Hip. an enemy to all rea/on,and a vneaſietobe 

graded by another as afwrions tyrant. 

N 4 Rage 
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RX or anger, if it be but a ſmall time 
I deferred, the force thereof will bee 
greatly aſſw aged, but if it be ſuffered to cõ 
unue, it increaſeth more and more in miſ- 
chiefe, vntil by reuẽge it be fully ſatisfied. 
- Whilſt rage bath run his courſe, for- 
beareto ſpeake,for many men in their an- 
ger will giue no care to reaſon. 
Anger is the firſt entrance to vnſeeme- 
ly wrath. Pythag. 
Wrath . from the feebleneſle 
of courage.and lacke of diſcretion. 
Women axe ſooner angry then men, the 
ficke ſooner then the healthy,and old men 
ſooner then young men. Hermes, 
The iretul mã is more miſgouerned then 
he whom lothſome drunkennes detaines. 
The raging perturbations of the mirid, 
doe punith reaſon,and blind the fight of 
wiledome. Auax. 

What ragingly and raſhly is begun, 
doth challenge ſhame before it bee halfe 
done. 

« | Greefe never leaves a wrathfull man 
weaponleſle. 

Anger is ſoone buried in a wiſe mans 
breaſt. 


Anger 
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Anger & power meeting together in one 
man, is more ſierce then any thunderbolt. 

Flee from the furious in his wrath, and 
truſt not the taire tongue of thine enemy. 

He ouercommeth a ſtoute enemy, that 
ouercommeth his ow ne anger, Cbilo. 

What in private perſons is termed cho- 
ler, in great men is called furic and cruel- 
tie. 

Anger ſpringeth from iniury done vn- 
to vs, but hatred oftentimes is conceiued 
of no occaſion. Arie. 

Wrath & reuenge, taketh from man the 
mercy of God, and deſtroyeth & quench- 
eth the grace that God hath giuen him. 

He belt k h himſelfe from anger, 
that alwaics doth remember that God 


| looketh vpon him. Pare. 


As fire being kindled but with a ſmall 
ſparke, worketh oft-times great hurt and 
mage, becauſe the fiercenes thereof was 
not at the firſt abated, ſo anger being har- 
boured in the heart, breaketh forth oft- 
times into much crueltic. 

The angry man, meditating vpon miſ- 
cheefe, thinketh that he hath good coun- 
ſell in hand. | 

Wrath 
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Wrath isa deſire to be revenged, ſeeking 
a time or opportunity for the ſame. Lada. 

As diſordinate anger isa fault, ſo is ſome. 
times the want of moderate choler, or ra- 
ther hatred of vice. | 

Anger is the ſine we ot the ſoule, for that 
it ſerueth to increaſe valour, being mode- 
rate and temperate. Plato. 

Anger makes a mi to differ frõ himſel ſe. 

There is no (ate counſell to bee taken 
from the mouth of an angry man. Aux. 

Anger is like vnto a clowde, that ma- 
keth euery thing ſeeme bigger then it is. 
Raſh iudgemẽt mak eth haſt to repẽtance. 

Anget conſiſteth in habite and diſpoſi- 
tion, but wrath in deede and effect. 

Like as greene woode which is long in 
kindling,contmueth longer hot then the 
dry, it it haue once taken fire, ſo cõmonly 
it falleth out, that the man ſeldome moued 
to anger s more hard to be pacified in his 
anger, then he that is quick ly vexed. 

thou haue not ſo much power as to 

refraine thine anger, yet diſſemble it, and 

keepe it ſecret, and fo by little and little 
thou mailt happily forget it. 

Wrath and rigour, leadeth ſhame in 

a 
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a leaſe. I/ocre. 

In correction be not angry, for he that 
puniſheth in his rage, ſhall neuer keepe 
that meane which is betweene too much 
and roo little.” 

Haſtie and froward ſpeeches, beget an- 
ger. anger being kindled, begetteth wrath, 
wrath ſecketh greedily after revenge, re- 
uenge is neuer ſatisfied but in blood- 
ſhedding. 1032 

As he that loueth quietnes, ſleepeth ſe- 
cure, ſo he that delights in ſtnife and an- 
ger,pallech his daies in great danger. 

Itis good for a man to ahſtaine from an- 

er, it not for wiſdomes ſake, yet for his 
ov ne bodily healths ſake. 

He that is much ſubic to wrath, and 
hunteth aſter reuenge, quẽcheth the grace 
that God hath giuen hum, and commits 
through rage and furie, more horrible of+ 
fences then can afterward be reformed, 

One libet ir ati) 1p/e aat arma dolor. ' 

Ira feras mites olſidet er udita pr ater labitur. 

Ot Crueltie. : 

Defi. Craelty is commonty taken for exery 

extreame wrong it is the rigorous effett of an 


em diſpoſed will , and the frat which 1 
reape 
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reabt from iniuſticr. 
9 -nen hath his curſes from aboue, 
but courteſie is graced with the title 
of commendation. 

Where lenity cannot reclaime, there ſe- 
uerity muſt correct. 

It is as great cruelty to ſpare all, as to 
ſpare none. 

Tyrants vſe trial by armes, but the iuſt 
refer their cauſes to the arbitriment of the 
Lawes. c 

To pardõ many for the offence of one, is 
an office of Chriſtianity, but to puniſh ma- 
ny for the fault of one, appertaineth pro- 
perly to tyrauts. 

He that accuſtoms himſelfewith ſorrow, 
acquainteth himſelfe with crueltie. Plate. 

It is amongſt euils, the greateſt euill, and 
in T yrants the greate(l tyrannie, that they 
of themſelues will not liue according to 
reaſon and iuſtice, hut that alſo they will 
not conſent, that male factors ſhould re- 
ceiue puniſhment. | 

It is more profit for a Prince that is a ty- 
rant, that his cõmon · wealth be rich, & his 
Palace poore, then the Common - wealth 
to be poore, and his owne Palace rich. 


He 
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He neuer ſerueth gratefully, who by vi- 
olence is ſubiect to another. 

The woman that holdeth in her eye 
moſt cruelty, hath often in her heart moſt 
diſhoneſty. 

The Captaine that is bloody minded & 
full of reuenge, is either ſlaine by his ene- 
mies, or ſold by his ſouldiers. 

Cauleleſle cruelty neuer ſcapes long 
without revenge, 

With the ireful we muſt not be importu- 
nate to craue pardon, but to deſire that 
vengeance may be deferred. 

Tyrann amongſt many other euils,is 
moſt v — in this, that luis friends dare 
not counſell him. 

He that ſhewes himſelfe cruell towards 
his ſeruants, doth manifeſtly declare, that 
his will is good to puniſh others alſo, but 
he wantetũ authority. 

Priuate cruelty doth much hurt, but a 
Princes anger is an open war. 

Victory ſhould not thirſt after blood, 
nor the gaine of conqueſt induce a man to 
crueltie. Sepbo. 

A cruell Prince ouer a rebellious Nati» 
ou, is a great vertue warring with a _ 

0 
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of wickednes. | 
Nullanobis cum tyranns eft ſocietas, ſed ſum- 
ma potiui diſtrathw , neque eſt contra naturam 


ſpoliare eum quem boneſft um eſt necare, 


f Feare, 

Defi. Feare i two folds, good and enill. Good 
feare ts that which is grounded v pon a good 
diſcourſe of reaſon andindgment flandung in 
awe of blame reprech. and aiſhonour , more 
then leath or griefe. Emil ſcare is deſtuwte 
of 1eaſon, it is that which we call comwaral- 
meſſe and puſillanimity , alwayes attended on 
with two perturbations of the ſenle , Feare 
and Sadnes; It us alſo the defett of th: ver- 
tue of Fortunde. 

He fcare & reuerence of one God, 18 
more worth the the ſtrẽgth ofal men. 

No man can be iuſt without he feare 
and reverence the Lord. 

Feare dependeth vpon loue, and with- 
out loue it is ſoone had in contempt. 

It thou be ignorant what fin is, or kno- 
weſt not vertue, by the feare and loue of 
God thou maiſt quickly vnderſtand them 
both. Socrates, 

Hee that feareth God truely, ſerueth 
him faithfully loueth him inticely, prareth 

vnto 
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vnto him deuoutly, and diſtributeth vnto 
the poore liberally. 

Wicked men wanting thefeare of God, 
are haunted of euill, to their one oucr- 
throw and deſtruction. Boetias, 

[ris the property of a ſeruant, tofeare 
his Maſter with hatred, but a ſonne feareth 
his Father for loue. Amb. 

Neither ſtrength nor bigneſſe are of a- 
ny value in a fearefull body. 

They that deſire to be feared, nedes muſt 
they dread them of whom they be feared. 

Feare is the companion of a guilty con- 
ſcience. 

A Maſter that feareth his ſervant, is 
more ſeruile then the ſeruant himſelfe. 

Itisa deadly feare to live in a continu- 
all danger of death. 

It is meerefolly for a man to feare that 
which he cannot ſhunne. 

Itis a naturall thing in all men to leave 
their lives with ſorrow, and to take their 
deaths with feare. 

To demand how many, & not where the 
enemies be, is a ſigne ot cowardly feare. 

Feare follow eth hope, W herfore it thou 
wilt not feare, hope not. Ae/culap. 

' * 


It many times happens, that the parties 
not willing to ioyne in loue, do conſent & 
agree together in fear e. 

It is far better to feare thy choice, then 
to rue thy vnhappy chance. 

He that feareth euery tempeſt, is not fit 
to be a traueller. 

The ſword diſpatcheth quickly, but 
feare tormenteth continually. | 

Feareſtandeth at the gates of theeares, 
and putteth backe all perſwaſions. Plato. 

Themore aman feares, the ſooner he 
ſhall be hurt. 

Too much feare opens the dooreto de- 
ſperation. 

He that through his cruelty i much fea- 
red of other men, walketh in ſmall aſlu- 
rance of his one life. 

The feare of death to a wicked perſon,is 
of greater force to trouble him, then the 
ſtroke it ſelfe. 

A featcefull man neuer thinkes fo wel of 
any mans opinion as he doth of his owne 
conceite and yet he will be ready to aske 
counſell vpon euery trifling cauſe. 

It is a lamentable thing to be old with 
feare, when a man is but yong in yeares. 
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It becommeth not a Commander in 
Armes to be a man of a featefull diſpoſiti - 
on. Olans. 

Thelaw of feare was melted in the mold 
of loue by Chriſt. Aug. 

Itis theproperty ot a wiſe man, with a 
quiet mind patiently to beare all things, 
neuer dreading more then he need ia ad- 
uerſity, nor fearing things not to be fea- 
red, in time of — but thoſe things 
which he hath, he honeſtly enioy eth, and 
thoſe things which he polleflech not, hee 


_ doth not greatly couet. 


It becommet a wife man ta be heedfull, 
but not to be fearefull; for baſe feate brin- 
geth double 1 r 

Itis requiſite for all men to Eno God; 
and to liue in his feare. But ſuch as Wor- 
ſhip God for feare leſt any harme ſhould 
happen vnto them, are like ther that hate 
tyrants in their harts, & yet ſfudy to pleaſe 
them, becauſe they would in quiet keepe 
that they poſſeſle. | 

Alultot mſumma pericula miſit 

Venturi timer ipſe mals, fortiſſim alle eſt 

Ini proptus metuenda pati fi comms inſlent, 
Et differre poteſt 
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Ae, maxim amis cogi 
Due poſſunt ſieri facta patare timor. 
Ot Famine. 
Defi. Famine ir a vehement h deſire of 
ing, a thirſt is of drinking, which (as Ga- 
len 2 in the third booke of natural Facul- 
ties) ſtifleth and choaketh the flomacke with 
enill and noyſome bumort; & diſſolueth and 
deftrogeth the ſtrengib thereof: u begetteth 
lothſonmes, and filleth all the boay full of out- 
ragions and filthy diſeaſes. 
. —— Scythia is Famines Country. 
and the place of her abode, the ſterill 
and Fuel top of Mount Caucaſus. 

Famine and dearth do thus differʒdcartii 
is that when al thoſe things that belong to 
the life of man, for — drinke, 
2 — ging. and other things, are ra- 
ted at a high price. | 

Famine is, when all theſe neceſſaries be- 
fore named, are not to be got for money, 
thoughthere be ſtore of money. 

God is the cfhcient cauſe of famine, and 
ſins the impulſiue or forcing cauſes, which 
the holy Scripture ſetteth downe to bee 
theſe, Atheiſme, Idolatry, contẽpt of Gods 
word,priuate gaine, periuty & oppreſsi6, 

coue- 
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couetouſnes, cruelty, pride, drunkennes, 
& ſurfetting,and neglect of tith-payin g. 

After famine, commeth the peſtilence. 

In the time of famine, mice, dogs, horſes, 
aſles, chaffe, pels, hides, ſawduſt, haue bin 
vſed for good ſuſtenance, &at the laſt mis 
fleſh z yea, that which is not to be ſpoken 
without trembling, the mothers haue bin 
conſtrained( through hunger) to cate their 
owne children. Joſeph. 

When as Hannibal beſieged Caſvilinum, 
a Citie in Italy, in the Citie, by reaſon of 
extreame ſcarfitie,a Mouſe was ſolde for 
two hundred peeces of money,and yet he 
that ſolde it died for hunger, and the buyer 
lined. Plante, * 

Fate ſorbiddeth famine to abide whete 
plentie dwelleth. 


Famine is like to the eating and deuou- 


ring Vicer, called Efliameuus, called of 
Courtiers (who commonly more then o- 
thers are ſubiect there vnto) the Woolfe, 
which vlcerateth the skinne, and eateth 
the fleſn to the verie bones. 

Famine is more intollerable then the pe- 
ſtilence, or the ſword 3 therefore, when 
God gaue Dauidhis choice of theſe three 

O2 euils 
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euils, he choſe the pellilence,a the eaſieſt 

to be endured: - 

Darms. when in flight he had drunke 

uddle water, polluted with dead car- 

Eaſles he laid, that hee neuer dranke any 

thing more pleaſant ; the reaſon was, be- 

cauſche alwaies before, vſed rodrinke ere 
he was a thirſt, C uriiu:. 

Artaxeyx+s, when as ina certaine flight 
he had nothing to feede on hut dry figgs 
and browne bread; Good, God,quoth he, 
hat pleaſant food haue I neuer taſted on 
'vntill now T' © 

Cubt condimentam ef e : patrons ſites, 

Ne aun ceremque. Ty” 
ata coire ſinunt Od, 
Of Ruine. 

Det. Rasi i the ouerthrom or vtter ſubuer- 
tion of all munner of eſtates *mukng glors- 
eus things lber nd brihping well orde. 
red ſhapes into as thaos or old deformny. ' / 

V Hen Law-breakers are reſtored, 

and iudgement cam ted then e- 
nery one knoweth that is ruine is at 
hand, without any hope of ſafety. 

Souldiours get fame by tume, honour 
by skars,and praife by clemency. 
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Ouer the greateſt beautic, hangs the 
greateſt ruine. 

A litle water cannot quench a great fire, 
nor a litle hope eaſe a great miſery. 

The belt deſerts, are commonly ruin d 
by worſt neglects and ill rewardings. 

e that hath not taſted misfortune, hath 
taſted no fortune. 

He that ſees another mans ruine, muſt 
feare his one miſery. 

He that hath but one eye, muſt feare to 
loſe it, and he that hath but one vertue, 
muſt die ere he ruine it. 

When the heart is inuironed with op- 
| 3 t he eares are ſhut vp from 
hearing of good counſaile. 

The ruines ot time, are the monuments 
of mortality. 

Ruine is the friend to ſolitarines, foc to 
company, and heire to deſperation. 

The greateſt ruine of the body, is no- 
thing to the leaſt ruine of the ſoule. 

Ruind harts, liue with teares in their eies, 
and die with mirth in their lookes. 

Security puts away ruine, and feare hin- 
ders gladneſſe. 

He that will be reputed valiant, muſt 

O 3 let 
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let neither chance nor griefe diſmay him. 

The ſtudy ot wiſedome, is the readieſt 

* ruine of griefe and vexation. 

Many friends aſlwage many misfor- 
tunes. 

Counſaile in trouble, giues ſmall com- 
fort, when helpe is paſt remedy. 

Itis good for a man in the midſt of pro- 
ſperity to feare a ruine, and in the midſt of 
aduerſity to hope for better ſucceedings. 

Of all creatures, man is the moſt apt to 
fall, becauſe being weakeſt, he vndertakes 
the greateſt actions. 

Proſperity is more hurtfull ther: adver- 

* fity, in that the one may be more eaſily 

borne then the other forgotten. 

Omnia ſunt hominum tenm pendentia filo: 

Et [ub:to caſu,qne taluere ruunt. 

Sms et ipſa Roma viribuarun, Horacius. 

Ot Fortune. 

Defi. Fortune is nothing elſe but a ſapued de- 
vice of mans ſpirit, and a meere imagiaation 
without truth, 

| Tho — ations are tied to the wings 

of Fortune. Plato. 

No man is ſo perfectly grounded in an 
degree of eſtate, but that he may be — 

ſubiect 
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ſubic to chance and alteration of life. 
To a mi whom fortune doth not favour, 
diligence can little auaile. Mar. Auroi. 
Fortune hath no power ouer diſcretion. 


| Solon, 


To him that is fortunate, euery Landis 
his Countrey. 

There can be no greater checke to the 
pride of Fortune, then with a reſolute cou- 
* to op ouer her croſſes without care. 


Fortune flies,and if ſhe touch 4 
itis with her heele rather diſdaining thes 
wants with a frowne, then enuying their 
wealth with diſparagement. 

Fortune is ſo variable, that ſhe neuer 
ſtaieth her wheele, or euer ceaſeth to bee 
turning of the ſame. Secra. 

Fortune ſheweth her greatnes, when 
ſuch as be of ſmall value, ate aduanced to 
the pollefsion of mighty things. 

The gifts ot Fortune are tranſitory, ti- 
ed to no time, but the giftes of Nature are 
petmanent, and endure alwaies. 

Smally aduantageth it, that the mind be 
generous, and the body warlike, if he that 
tak eth Armes be vafortunatezfor that ne 

f O 4 houre 
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houre of happy fortune, is more worth | ot 
then all the polices of warre. 
Euery mans che worłke · man of his own | th 
fortune, and faſhioneth her according to | n 
his manners, Socra. 
Fortune is the onely rebellious hand- | 
maide againſt vertue. Plur. 
Fortune did neuer ſhew her ſelfenoble, | I 
but vatoa minde that was generous and 
noble. t 
Fortune is conſtant in nothing but vn- 
conſtancy. Aurel. | 
Fortune is like Janus, double faced, as | 
well full of ſmiles to comfort, as of frowns 
to diſcourage. 

Fortune cuer fauours them that are moſt 
valiaut.& things the more hard, the more 
havghty. Cicero. 

The changes of fortune, and end of life, 
arealwaics vacertaine. Pacunius. 

Fortune in no worldly thing3is more vn- 
certaine then in warre. O/axs. 

A valiant man neuer loſeth his reputa- 
tion becauſe fortune taileth him, but bee- 
cauſe courage dieth in him. 

No man is vnhappy, but he that eſtcems 
-hignſelfe yuhappy , by the baſe reputati- 
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on of his courage- 

There can be ao man more vnhappy, 
then he to whom aduerſity neuer happe- 
ned. Stobæut. 

To bee humble in the height of fortune, 
ſtayes the deceit of her wheele in turning. 

By the exceſsiue gaine of wealthy men, 
Fortune was firſt made a Goddeſſe. 

Thou ſhalt ſooner find good Fortune 
then keepe it. ü 

Fortune is vnconſtant, and will quickly 
require againe what ſhee hath before be- 
{towed vpon thee. Thaler. 

Fortune is notfully pacified when ſhee 
hath once reuenged. 

Thatis not thine owne which Fortune 
hath giuen thee. Socrar. 

Thou prouokeſt Fortune to anger, hen 
thou ſayeſt thou art happy. Aar. 

Fortune is to great men deceitfull, to 
good men vnſtabſe, and to all thatis high, 
vnſure. 

A happy man ſhal haue more Coſens & 
kinsfolkes,then euer he had friends, either 
by his father or his mothers fide. Thaler. 

When Fortune commeth ſuddainely. 
with ſome preſẽt deliglit & pleaſure, it is a 
token 
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token that by her flattering vs, ſhe hath 
madeready her ſnares to catch vs. Amr. 

Through idlenes, negligence, and too 
much truſt in fortune, not onely men, but 
Cities and kingdomes, haue beene vtter- 
ly loſt and deſtroyed. 

Fortune delighteth not ſo much to keep 
vnder the vanquiſhed, as to bridle and 
checke the victors. 

Fortune is as brittle as the glaſle, & whẽ 
ſhe ſhineth,then is ſhe broken in pieces. 

In great perils, it is better that men ſub · 
mit themſelues vnto teaſon, then recom- 
mend themſelues to Fortune. 

Fortune is exceeding ſlippery, & cannot 
be held of any man againſt her own will. 

Fortune is never more deceitfull, then 
when ſhe ſeemeth molt to fauour. Plot. 

Fortuna multis dat nimis,/atss null, 

Nulla tam bona eſt jortuna de qua non poſſi 


Of Riches. 


Defi. Richer of the Philoſophers and Poets ars 
called the goods of Fortune vnder which are 
compreh: ndrd plate, money jewels lands, & 
poſſeſſions in _- they are according 
to their ve, good or badde , good'f they bee 

wei 
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wel vſed, bad if they be abuſed. 
= are good, when the party that 
poſle ſſeth them can tell how to vſe 
them. 

Riches rightly vſed, breede delight, 
pleaſure, profit, and praiſczbut to him that 
abuſeth them, they procure enuy, hatred, 
diſhonour,and contempt. Plantar. 

As the greater we ſee our ſhadow the 
neerer we draw towards night; ſo muſt 
we feare, leſt the more that we our ſelues 
abound in wealth, the further off truth & 
the light eſtrange themſelues from vs. 

A wicked man, is either wicked of him- 
ſelfe, or heire to a wicked man. Jer. 

As pouerty is not meritorious ifit bee 
not borne with patience, no more are ri- 
ches hurtfull, vnleſle they be abuſed. 

It commonly happeneth, that thoſe men 
which enioy moſt wealth, are moſt vexed 
with the greedy deſire of getting more, & 
mightily moleſted with feare, leſt they 
ſhould loſe what they haue already got- 
ten. Auguſt. 

The greateſt riches in the world toa 
good man, is his ſoule & reaſon, by which 
he loueth righteouſnes, & hateth in — 
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There is no mi more willing to become 
ſurety for another, then he that is in want. 
He hath riches ſufficient, that needeth 
neither to flatter or borrow. Solon. 
Rich men without wiſedome and lear- 
ning,arecalled ſheep with golden fleeces. 
The more that a miſcrable man increa- 


ſeth in riches, the more he diminiſheth in 


friends, and augmentetli the number of 
his enemies. Auaxag. 

Rich men haue neede of many leſſons 
to inſtru them to doe well. Phinppur. 

Rich men, through exceſle ndlenes, & 
delicious pleaſures, are mote greſſe in 
conceite then poorer perſons. 

Thoſe riches ate to be deſpiſed, which 
are loſt with too much liberality, and ruſt 
with niggardly ſpating. 

Where riches are honored, good men 
are little regarded. 

It worketh great impatience in a rich 
man,to be ſuddammely decaied, and falne 
into pouertie. 

He hath moſt that coueteth leaſt. 

Great abundance of riches , cannot of 
any man bee both gathered and keept 
without ſinne. Eraſmau. 


There 
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There bee three cauſes that chiefely 


. moove mens mindes to deſire worldly 


wealth the one is the loue of riches, eaſe, 
mirth, and pleaſure. Another, the dt fire of 
worſliip, honour, and glory. The tlurd is, 
the doubtfulnes and miſtruſt of wicked 
and faithleſle men, which are too much 
caretull for their one liuing heere in this 
world, and thinke all they can get, too lit- 
tle to ſuffice them. Solon, 

Suffilance is the ſure holde which keep- 
eth wiſe men from euill works. Polos. 

Vpon a couetous minded man riches 
are ill beſtowed ;for he is neither the war- 
mer cloathed, the better fed, or any thing 
in ſhew the more wealthy for them. 

It thou know how to vie money, it 
will become thy Hand+maide, it not, it 
will become thy maſter. Dig. 

Small expences often vſed, confume 
great ſubſtancein ſhort ſpace. | 

No man is rich by his birth, for all men 
are borne naked. 

He that delights onely in his riches, de- 
lights in a dangerous pleaſure, *** 

len ſhould hue exceeding quiet, if theſe 
two words (Mine and I lune) were taken 

away. 


away. Anaxar. 

Itis better to hauea man without mo- 
ney, then money without a man. Themuſt. 

Plate would haue both plenty and po- 
uerty to bee baniſhed his Common- 
wealth; the one becauſe it cauſed plea- 
ſure,idlenes,and ambition, the other, be- 
cauſe it maketh abies, ſeditions, and men 
given to all filthy lucre. 

Siluer com. naunds peſants, and golde 
controle; Princes. 

Money is the ſinewes of warre, and 
keyes to vnlock hidden ſecrets. 

Plenty begetteth want, for he that hath 
much, needs much. 

O thou vnſaciable hungerof gold & 
ſiluer, hat is it not that thou dooſt copeil 
the ſoules of men to buy and toſell? 24 

Itis againſt nature, that we ſhould in- 
creaſe ourowne riches and ſubſtance with 
the ſpoile of other mens wealth. 

He that hordeth vp money, taketh 
paines for other men. 

It is a rare miracle for money to want a 
mailtec. Fila. 

As the touchſtone trieth gol de, ſo gold 
trietli the mindes of men. 1 

c 
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He is rich that lives content with bis 
eſtate. 

Mulia loquerzquid vis nummis preſctibus opta, 
Et weniet,clauſum poſſidet arca lowers. 
Difficile eſt virtmtes eum renoreri, qui ſemper 

ſecnnda fortuna ſit v/ns, Cicero. 

Of Change. 

Defi. Change is generally am alteration either 
of times, ſtates, ſtudies, opinions, or any other 
facultie whatſoener. 

'TY E whole world is nothing buta 

ſhoppe of change, for riches we ex- 
change pouertie, for health ſickneſſe, for 
aw 2 ſorrow, for honours contempt 
þriefely , it is nothing els but change, 
whatſoeuer chanceth vnto vs. 
There is no change more certaine,then 
the change of life to death. Crates, 

There is no better change,thefor a man 
that hath bin leaud, to become honeſt, & 
for a woman that hath bin as laſciuious as 
Lats, to waxe as repentant as MMandilen, 

The vnſtaicd and wandring minded 
man is never wiſe. 

Who changeth peace for war, hath all 
miſeries laide open to his cies, his goods 
ſpoyled, his children flaine, his — _ 
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ed, his cattel driven away;briefely,}:im. 
ſelfe made moſt nuſerable to behold his 
vnhappineſle. 

Change doth euert the good, and erect 
the bad, prefer the faichles, and confound 
deſert. 

Change ſeldome brings better chance, 
but very often worſe. 

The day by courſe changeth to night, 
the night likewiſe changeth to day; the 
Summer to winter,youth to age, and pro- 
ſperity to aduerſity. 

Nothing is lighter then the change of 
time, not any thing more certaine. 

Nature by change produceth her in- 
creaſe. 

He that by the chance of Fortune moun- 
te th higher thẽ he ſhould, mutt arme him- 
ſelte with patienct,to deſcend lower then 
he would. 1 

Change in all matters except they bee 
miſchicuous, is Holt dangerous. Yenoph. 

Change of honour is enuies marke. 

He is no where, that is euery where. 

The plant neuer profpereth, WIH is 
often remoued. Seneca. E 

Change and jnconftancy ſpring from 

the 
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the lightnes of the mind. Greg. 

What was done is done againe, al things 
doe change, yet vnder the cope of heaucn 
there is no new thing. Syrch, 

Euery thing holds the name of the place 
whence it commeth , yet all things feele 
change howſocuer it commeth. 

As there is nothing more certaine then 
the change of life, ſo there is nothing more 
vncertaine then the time when it will 
change. 

Good things quickly paſſe away, and 
worſe ſucceed. Seneca. 

The pureſt thing that is, may be chan- 
ged berwixt euening and morning, 

What by deſtinie is decreed, man can · 
not change or preuent. 

The Ja of opinions, breedes the 
change of ſtates, & continual! alterations 
ſet forward ſubuerfions. 

Cum fortuna manet , vultum ſeruatit amcs; 

Cum cecidu turpi vertitis ora fuga. 

Clariſſima olim vrbes nunc nibil ſuntʒ qua nune 
maxim ſuperbiunt, candem aliquando fortn- 
nam cxperientur. Demoſt. 

Ot Pouerty. 
Defi. Powerty is a trib ulation, or want of ſuch 
P neceſſary 
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weceſſary things as beleng to cur lines and e- 
flater, through which we are brought to miſ- 
hay and miſery. 

S Kings haue honor to countenance 
their actions, ſo poore men haue ho- 
neſty to direct their hues, 

Pouerty is as glad to creepe to credite, as 
dignity; & the huhle thoughts that ſmoa l 
from a poore mans cottage, are oft as 
ſweete a ſacrifice to the gods, as the per- 
fumes in the palace of a Priace. 

Thereis no greater pouerty vnto a man 
then to want wiſedom, wherby he ſhould 
know how to gouerne himſelfe. Plato. 

There is no fault in poverty , but their 
mindes that ſo thinłe it, are taulty. 
Pouerty is a branch of temperance, and 
ury a compendious obſcruation of the 
awes. Stobens, 

If thou wilt liue after nature, thou ſhalt 
neuer be poore, if after thine owne opini · 
on, thou ſhalt neuer be rich. 

Pouerty is the mother of health. 
Poverty is the Miſtris ot Philoſophy. 

The miſerable lack of the poore man, & 
the ſuperfluous ſubſtance ofthe rich man 
moueth much diſcord among the people. 
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A noble minde refuſeth no danger, if 
once he perceiue himſelte aſlaulted wich 
pouerty. . 

Pouerty cauſeth good mens children 
to be vertuous, ſo that they attaine to that 
by vettue, which others come vnto by 
riches, 

Riches are paineful to fooles, and pouer- 
ty pleaſant to the wiſe. 1 

Hee neuer accounteth of proſperitie 

that hath not before beene pinched with 
pouertie. 1 

He is not poore that hath little, but he 
that deſireth much. Bias. * 

To liue poorely and honeſtly, is better 
then to liue richly and wickedly. 

Pouertie is the father of innumerable 
infirmities. 1h 

Aduerſity is the triall of the minde, & 
miſhap the ballance of the thought. 

Pouerty is the mother of ruine. 

Neceſsity is a ſore penance , and ex- 
treamity is as hard to beate as death. 

Need teacheth things vnlawfull. Sue. 

Pouerty, want, extremity, and misfor- 
tune, are all eaſie to be borne, if they bee 


tempered with content. 7hales. 
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To write to our better, is ofneceſzity,to 
write to our equall, is of willy to write to 
our inferior, is of pure vertue. 

The rich doth revenge himſelfe with 
armes, the poore with teares. Guewa. 

It is ſome comfort in miſery, to knowe 
theworſt of our miſhaps. S. P. S. 

In — rich men ſhould giue re- 
medy,and wiſe men miniſter comfort by 
good counſell. 

It is a thing very common vnto a man 
afflicted, to ſeeke the company of another 
in the lilce trouble. 

There is no man in ſo wretched conditi- 
on, but he hopeth to gto better, neither 
is there any man ſo feraloft, but hemay 
doubt a ſuddainefall. Hecra. oT 

He ought notto bediſmayed, thatfrom 
a high eſtate is deſcended to a low degree, 
2 ought he to glory or grow proud, 
that from a baſe eſtate is aduanced to pro- 
motſon. | 

As riches is the mother of pleaſure and 
delight, ſo pouerty is the nurſe of ſorrow 
and calamity. 

Want is the enemy to deſire. 

In all eſtates a meane muit be obſerued; 

to 
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bo live warily increaſeth treaſure, but to 
live waſtfully, cauſeth pouerty. Protog. 

Pouerty is no hinderance to wiſedome. 

Poore men are like little ſhrubs, that by 
their baſenes efcape many blaſts, when 
high and tall Cedars are ſhaken. 

Where poore men intreat and cannot 
obtaine,thererich men command, and wil 
be obeyed. Sewer, 

Miſhap is the true touch-ſtone offriend- 
ſhi —— the triall of friends. 

| is that miſhap, where we paſſe 
int greater perfection. 

Pouerty that contenteth is great riches. 
Care not for pouerty, ſith no man liueth 
ſo baſely as he was borne. Sabuft. 

It is giuen onely to a wiſe man to bee 
content in pouerty. 

Suffer that with patience which thou 
canſt not auoyde, and be not diſpleaſed at 


* re eſtate. 
beggerscrutch,ſcrueth him both to 
leane vpon, and to fight withall. 


Patiently ſhould thatbeborne, which 
no ſtrength can ouercome,nor counſell a- 
uoyde;whether it be pouerty to pinch the 


polly,or aduerſity to croſſe the mind. 


P 3 Pouerty 
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- Poverty poſleſſed in ſafety , is bettet 
then great riches enioied with much feare. 

" Whena man is plagued with pouertie 
and ſickenes, both ioy ned together,with- 
out any ſuccor or eaſement, then riſeth in 
him an intollerable grieſe, a fire not able to 
be quenched, a ſorrow without remedie, 
and a tempeſt full of wrackes. 

Pouerty is a vertue of it ſelfe. Diog 

He liueth in moſt wretched eſtate of 
beggery, chat is not indued with any good 
quahitie. 

Si ad naturam v ua nnnguam eris panyer fi 
ad oprnionem nwnguan, eris dives : exignum na- 
tura deſiderat,opinio immenſum. Seneca- 

O vita tuta farultas! 
Panperes anguſt1g, /ares,0 munera nondum 
Imellefla Deum. 
Of Baniſhment. 

Defi. Baniſhment is a putting away,or drining 
out of any man, ether from the place where 
he ought ana ſhould inbabite, or from thence 
where he tooke delight , and deſired to dwel. 

Or kn was man thruſt into the world, 

therefore his life in it is baniſhment. 

No baniſhment is ſweet, but the baniſh- 
ment ofa righteous ſoule from the * 

1 o 


1 
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ofa world wearied body. Stobenz, 
Baniihmentis there where is no place for 
vertue. Cicero. 
The baniſhed man without a houſe to 
dwell in, is like a corſe without a graue to 


' reſtin. 


It is better for a man to be baniſhed his 


country with wiſe men, then to liue there 


ſtill amoneſt fooles. 
He that denieth himſelfe to his country, 
is in baniſhment already. 
Whereſoever a man liues well, there is 
his country. Cicero. 

A chaſt eye exileth licentious lookes. 

Good fortune attends not euery great 
eſtate, nor euill chàce euery exiled perſon, 

Io ſtuffe thy coffers with coyne, is to 
commit thine honour to exile. Mar. Aur. 

True happines is neuer had till after 
death, nor exile welcome, but in death. 

It is a needleſſe queſtion, to aske a ſicke 
man, if he be willing to haue his health, or 
an exile if hee would bee called from ba- 
niſhment. 

Death and baniſhment, come ſoone 
enough, if ſlow enough. 

There is more ſorrow in loſing a mans 

P 4 owne 
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owne country,then in conquering aworld 
of other nations. Them. 

Sweet isreſt after long pilgrimage, and 
great is the comfort that a baniſhed man 
takes at tidings of his repealement. 

It is the nature of man to loue thoſe 
things deereſt which are baniſht fartheſt 
from him, a 

He that in the morning is proude of his 
ee , may happen ere night to bee 

aniſhed from his pleaſures. 

Beauty and youth once baniſhed, are 
neuer repealed. 

The comfort of fugitives , is that there 
be many fugitiues. 

Carefolloweth afugitiueperſon , euen 
as a ſhadow followes the body. , 

Exiluum terribile eſt 45 quibus quaſi conſcrip- 
tus eli habitandi locus, non yi qui omnem orbem 
terrarum vmam vrbem eſſe dicunt. Cicero. 

Priuari patria magnum malum eli, ſed mains 
re quam ſer mone. 


Of Abſence and Preſence. 
Defi. Abſence is the departing or leſſe of a friend 
or any other obiect wherem we take ac ligbiʒ 
aua preſence is the continuall company of the 


; 5 1 
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party with whom wee deſire to be moſt con- 
wer ant. 

Blence in loue makes true loue more 
firme and conſtant. Nypbur. 

We neuer know how profitable the pre- 
ſence of a friend is, vntill we haue felt the 
want of his abſence for a time. 

The abſence of friends is the preſence of 
griefes. Bias. 

As contraries are known by contraries, 
ſo the delight of preſence is knowne by 
the hell of abſence. 

Man ſeparate from money, is like a ſoule 
ſeparated from a body. 

he griefe of — abſence, is worſe 
then the wound a ot ſtubborne launce. 
A tedious preſence decayes loue, and a 
long abſence forgets true familiaritie. 

Abſence puts off happines, and time al- 
ters reſolutions. 

Whe thoughtabſentsit ſelfe from truth, 
the ſoule preſents her ſelfe to fin. Demoſt. 
The euils got by abſece,wiſdomrecureth, 

Take heed of ſpeaking ill of the abſent. 

The ſolitary mã is either a god or a beaſt. 

Life and faith once abſented, neuer re- 


turne. 
The 
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The faireſtpreſence is but a dunghill, 
couered ouer with white and purple. 

Infamy is neuer abſent from arrogan- 
cy. Diogenes, 

Men gaine their deſires by trauell. ſu- 
ſtaine them by thought , and are abſent 
from them by annoyance. Ait p. 

The preſence of one day blameth the 
abſence ot another, but the laſt ſhall giue 
judgement of all that is paſt. 

he abſenceof puniſhment, is no par- 
don for tranſgreſsions, 
| Mon vna eademque moleſtia eſt rerum preſen- 
tim & abſetum. Eurip. 
Diſtantis loci non ſeparat amicitiam ſed ope- 


vat ionen. 

Of Ads. 

Defi. Afr are the monumentall deed: of our 
lines , and our athons are the Enſiener , by 
which ave knowne the per/etines of our good 

er euill ning, 

ll che praiſe of inw ard vertue, con- 

ſiſteth in out ward action. Cicero. 

An action without reaſon , and a rea- 

ſon without an action, are botha like im- 
perfect. | 

Action is the ready entrance into con- 

a templa- 
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templation. . 

A ſilent deed is better then an vnprofi. 
table word. 

Neither can good words colour a badde 
action, nor badde wordes depraue from a 

ood action. 

Shape beautifies an Image, & good acti- 
ons commend a man. 

Actions are by ſo much more manifeſt 
then words, by how much the eyes are ſu- 
rer witneſles then the cares. 

It is an argument of too much weake- 
nes, to remember what ſhould haue beene 
done. 

In action a man doth not onely beneſit 
himſelfe, but profit others. S. P. S. 

God would neuer haue deliuered a ſoule 
into the body, which hath armes and legs 
(only inſtruments of action) but becauſe 
it was intended the minde ſhould imploy 
them. iq 

There mult not onely bee in a man a 
minde ot charitie, but alſo diſtributing 
handes. Amb. 

Action is the matter of vertue and ho- 
nour. 

By the actions of a good man, we ad- 

iudge 
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judge alwaies the excellencies of his life. 
An imperfect man, by one perfect good 

action, gaines a liberall name of goodnes. 

Speech is one of the greateſt actions, 
which makes manifeſt the prudent ver- 
tues of the ſoule. 

All new actions ſeeme faire, though 
they belike a painted woman. 

To keepea friend certaine, is a harder 
matter then to get a friend. Oui 

Preſumptuous boldnes is a baſe ation 
in the eyes of thy betters. 

So loue as thou maiſt hate, ſo hate as 
thou maieſt loue, and both without chal- 


9 
he end of euery thing is the triall of 
the action. 

Conſcientia bene acte vite, multorumque 
benefattornm recordatio ius undiſſima eſt. 

E xercitationes virtutum in omni etale mi- 


rificos afferunt fru tui. 


"p Of Praiſe. 
ch. Praſe is an exalting, or Ati to 
bonewr , uber the —— we bebou i” 
others, or thaſe excellencies with which our 
ries (tickled by dedgbt) are inamonred. 
There 
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4 Here be many that in words are tea- 

dy to praiſe that which is good, and 
few that in workes are willing to follow 
the ſame. 

It is better to beprayſed for true ſpea» 
king,then to be honoured for flattering 
and lying. 

Fora man to praiſe too much his owne 
writing, is nothing els but to givemen oc- 
caſion to ſpeake euill, both of him and his 
works. 

As it is ſeemely for a Philoſopher, and 
a wealthy man, to praiſe the profits of 
peacezeuen ſo in his mouth it is vncomely 
to prate of the perils of warre. 

Perfitpraiſe and felicity, conſiſteth in 2 
contented life, and a happy death. Solon. 

Praiſe beſtowed on an vnworthy per- 
ſon, is a manifeſt ſigne of flattery. 

Praiſe is a poy ſon to the ambitious man, 
for it leadeth him beyond the ſcope of 
honeſtie. 

Nothing deſerueth commendation, vn- 
leſſe it be vertuous. 

Praiſe encourageth the ſpirit to do great 
and mighty things, and nouriſheth true 
vertue where it is begun. 


Conunen ; 
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Commendations maketh the labour 
light, the wit ſtudious, and the hope rich. 

Three things are commendable in a 
Scholler, ſilence in his tongue, diligence 
in his reading. ciuilitie in his behauiour. 

He which often praiſeth one, abuſeth 
himſelfe, confirmeth an error, and proo- 
ueth in the end a lierʒand he hich is prai- 
ſed, becommeth a great deale more vaine. 


Awpuſe. 
Praiſe is the hire of vertue. Cicero. 

Too much praiſe is a burthen. 

Amongſt all the praiſes of Lucullur, he 
deſerued moſt by this ſanſwere; I had ra- 
ther, ſaid he, deliuer one Romane from 
the hands of an enemy, then enioy all the 
riches of mine aduerſaries. 

Pompey being growne to the height of 
his fortune, and exalted by many praiſes 
and victories, was then pretilie checkt at 
his departing out of Athens, Quantum ho- 
mine te eſſe noſti,catenns e Deus. 

He that praiſeth a man openly ,will not 
ſtick to flatter him ſecretly. Dvog. 

Todoe good to the pooreis a double 
praiſe, becauſe a double ſacrifice, one to 
God, another to man. 

ä Moſt 
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Moſt praiſe. woorthy is the good nur- 
tute that can amend a bad nature. 
Vertues beget praiſe, andpraiſe begets 
honour and authority. 

Nothing is more vncertaine then praiſe, 
for what one day gives vs, another day 
takes away from vs. | 

It is greater praiſe to help the helpleſle, 
then to maintaine the — 
In doing that wee ought, deſerues no 
praiſe, becauſe it is dutie. Aug. 
It another man praiſe thee, yet remem- 
ber thou to be thine owne iudge. 
All things that are good, haue euer the 
preheminente in — compariſon. 
As the ſhadow followeth the body, ſo 
praiſetolloweth vertue. Seneca. 
To be praiſed of euill men, is as euill as 
to be praiſed for euill doing. 
Neuer praiſe any thing Tat is not com- 
mendable, neither diſpraiſe that whichis 
praiſe worthy. 
The praiſe of our anceſtors, is a liglit to 
their poſterity. Sanft. 

When they offered to Tum a crowneof 
polde, together with great praiſes for ta- 

ing leruſalem, hee ſaid, that he hiniſelfe 

was 


n. weall h. 
reof, but God. 
Neuer challeng vnto thy ſelfe, the praiſe 
of another mans enuentions. Aar. Aur. 
He that praifeth any man becauſe he is 
a gentleman, praiſeth his parents alſo. 
As they which — ſceme to 


7 ifs ö | 
wasnot the author the 


haue but little themſelues, fo they which 

praiſc other men ſlenderly, ſeeme deſirous 

to be praiſed themſelues. Iuſtiu. 

Iris a point of flattery to praiſe a man 
to his face. 

Be neither too haſty to praiſe, nor too 
forward to diſcommend any. Anaxag. 

There is no day ſo cleere, but it hath 
ſomeclowde , nor any praiſe ſo complet, 
but it is ſubiect to the ſcandall of the en- 
uious. 

S$1lans allicere nos ad refte faciendum non 
peteſt nec m etus quidem af adyſſimufatiu poteſ 
awocare. Cic. 

Lax: vb1neua oritur etiam verus admittitur, 
Of Aide. 

Defi. Aude generally ts any releefe or ſuccour, 
chiefely in ou extremities; and ir the grea- 
teil vpholder of abulity,when i i moſt weake 
and deſperate. 


Sorrow 
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Orrow is ſo hard of beleefe, that it refu- 

ſeth all aide, imagining truth to bee 
dreames, and dreames to be truth. 

Fatall is the aide that brings vs to the 
allent of a Crowne, from whence men 
comenot downe, but fall downe. 

The over-ſpreading pompe of aide or 
might,doth darken weakenes,and debaſe 
his violence. Archim. 

Sorrow makes ſilence her beſt aide, and 
her beſt Orator. 

Reuerent order will not aide iniquitie, 
or peruert right. 

Offences vrged in publique, are made 
worſer. and expell aide. 

The ſhew of iniuſtice, aides and ag- 
grauates deſpight. Hermes. 

The multitude which looke notinto 
cauſes, reſt ſatisſied with any thing which 
is aided by the lawes. 

Feare caſtetli too deepe, and is euer too 
wiſe, it it be not aided by ſome reſolution. 

One man is borne to helpe another, as 
far as his abilitie will ſerue. 

To helpe the weake, is charitie, and to 
aide the mighty, preſumption. Greg. 

A doubttull minded man, can neuer en- 


Q dure 
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dure to be aided by any vſuall meanes. 

The aide oi the Spirit is faith, by which 
a man is delivered from a ſecond death, 

The grace and law of che Spirit, turni- 
ſhed with the aide f God, iuſtiſieth the 
wicked, reconcileth the fintull, and giueth 
life to the dead. 

Wiſedome and learning, are the two 
chiefe aides to vertue & good cõditions. 
Law is the Queene of immortality, & aide 
the Lord, which reſtores the opprelled. 

Wiſe men are not ayded by the Lau es 
of men, but by the rules of vertue Solo». 

Euill aide, and inconſtant loueus like the 
ſhadow of a cloude, which vanitheth as 
ſoone as it is ſeene. 

Honeſt aſsiſtance is wichout hurt, with- 
out hate, and without penury. 

The aide of a friend in law, is halfe an 
end to the law. 

Heis raſh witted, that preſumeth too 
much vpon his owne power. 

God giueth his wrath by weight, and 
mercy without meaſure. Er a/mmns. 

To try the aide of friend, is to prooue 
the hope of fortunes. 

Heis a monſtrous foo!e, that will pre- 

{ume 
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ſume to flie with the aide of waxen wings. 

Homo homini, quicunq ſit, ob eum ipſam can.» 
am quod homo ſit conſulere deber. 

Nu habet aliauims 1ertuna melins, quam vt 
poſſir; nec natura, quam wi velt ſernae pluri- 
mum. Cicero. 

Of Meane. 

Defi. Meane is the mediocritie ant heſt part 
of any action and muſt be vſed in all t lung git 
containet hi the ſul effeft of prudence teuc h- 
mg. gouernment, and tranquiluiy Com erung 
the /oiule. 

He diſference of good or bad, conſi- 
(teth 1a mediocrite, or ameanc in all 
tlungs. 
Curiolity and extremity, baniſhed man 
from the firſt modeſty ot lus nature. 

Nothing too mach, nothing too little, 
preſcrueth: a meane in all things. 

The meane cſtate is the belt eſtate, in- 
cifferent equality us ſafeſt ſuperiority. 74. 

He that ſtarueth for drinke by a toun- 
taine ſide,hath no meane in luis miſery. 

The meane loue is the ſureſt love, to 
loue extieamely, procureth either death 
or danger. 

Ot two cnils, the leaſt is to be choſen 
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for that is the meane to well chooſing. 

The more men are threatned,the grea- 
ter meanes they ſeeke for their ſafety. 

Firſt to become a ſervant, is the beſt 
meaneto be a maſter. Dog. 

As ſtormes wither lowers, ſo pride con - 
founds meane callings. 

All men muſt till and ſow before they 
can reape, and the meaner man, the more 

aincfull in his labour. 

The ſmalleſt haire hath his ſhadow, Er 
the meaneſt eſtate his riſing and downe- 
falling. 

Fire is neuer without ſmoake, nor ex- 
tremitie without croſſes. 

Mountaines hauing too much heate of 
the dun, are burnt, Valleys hauing too lit- 
tle heat thereof, are barrame, but ſuch pla- 
ces as hold a meane, are molt fruitfull. 

Of all the parts in muſicke, the meane is 
the ſweeteſt. 

He that keepeth a meane in his diet, 
ſhall neuer ſurfer. 

The increaling of paſsion, multiplieth 
complaints. 

Extremity harbours where meane is 


not kept. 
Cruell 
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Cruell men haue cruell deaths, where 
temperate perſons out · liue nature. 

Meane thoughts excel ambitious deeds. 

Wiſe men temper their actions to the 
time, and hold a meane in all matters. 

Tlie faireſt flower may wither,and the 
higheſt hopes decline by misfortune. 

The meane cottage of a Swaine, ſtandt 
in more ſafety then the palace ofa prince, 

Standing water is worſe then the run- 
ning riuer, and idle ambition more dan- 
gerous then meane induſtry. 

The Mouſe which hath but one hole, is 
eaſily takE, & he that hath but one meane 
to reſiſt harme, is quickly ouerthrowne. 
— is no meane, there is no or- 

er, and where proportion is not keept, 
there is ſpeedy —— ws 

Ere miſchiefe come, the meanes to pre- 
nent it ought to beprouided. 

Eft modus in rebur, ſunt certi denique finer, 

Quo. vitra citraque nequit conſiſtere rectus. 

Sus cuiq; modus off, tamen magis offendit ni- 

18/168 run. 

K Of Labour. 
Defi. Labour «(or ought to be) the boneſt recve- 
ation of the mind, & that induſtrious worte- 
Q3 ; maſter, 
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maſter, which ba:{deth our knowledger , and 
maler them abſolute by exerciſe of good ſet- 
ters and continunalttrauell mithe Sciences, 

T is nat tredom to luelicentiouſly,nei- 

ther is it libertie to hue without labour. 

Labour is a morta!l enemy to loue, and 
deadly ſoe to fancie. 

Great labours require ſometimes to be 
caſed wnh honeſt paſtimes. 

That which is done ſlowly, is neuerdone 
willingly. 

Iake good aduiſement ere thou begin, 
but the thing once determined, diſpatch 
with all diligenee. 

Labour is a burthen that man vndergo- 
eth with pleaſure. Cicero. 

A man that doth al he can do, doth what 
he ſhould doc. 

By diligent and laborious examination 
of things paſt, we may eaſily foreſecthings 
to come. 

Hee that endureth labour ſhall taſt tlic 
fruite of his tranell. Agimp. 

As nothing mounteth ſwifter then fire, 
ſo nothing atchieueth ſooner then labor. 

He that endeuoureth, attaineth, he that 
neglectetli repentethi. 4 
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All errors by labour are cured, huge 
moũtaines leuelled, & weak wits refined. 

The hope of a good reward is a great 
incouragement to labour. 

Im moderate labours do weaken the bo- 
dy, but a temperate kind of exerciſe con- 
ſerueth the ſame in health. 

As the ſweeteſt Roſe groweth vpon the 
ſharpeſt prickles , to the hardeſt labours 
bring forth the ſweeteſt profits. 

As brightnes is toruſtines, ſo labour ex- 
celleth idlenes. Thales. 

No worthy act can be accompliſhed 
without paine and diligence. 

No profit is denied to the painefull 
perſon. 

By vſe & labour a man may be brought 
to a new nature. Demoſt. 

Labour in youth, waxeth ſtrong with 
hope of reſt in age. 

Diligence is the miſtris of learning, with- 
out which nothing can either be ſpoken 
or done in this life with — — 
and without which it is altogether impoſ- 
ſible to prooue learned, much leſle excel- 
lent in any Science. 

Docility _ by induſtry, though » 
4 c 
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be hard in conceiuing, yet once obtayned, 
it is ſeldome forgotten. 

Loo much diligence breedeth ſuſpition. 

The God which is immortall, doth asit 
were, ſell all things vato vs for our labour 
and trauell. (icere. 

Without care and diligence no eſtate 
can proſper. 

Thoſe ſtudies which ſeeme hard and 
troubleſome in youthfull yeeres, are made 
right pleaſant reſtsin old age. 

There is nothing ſo hard but diligence 
and labour may makeitſeeme eaſie. Vg. 

Nothing cauſeth a man more diligently 
to doe his duety , then to thinke what he 
would require of him that is his ſeruant. 

As to euery ſtudious man diligenceis a 
mother, ſo negligence is a ſtepdame to all 
learning. Poctiar. 

There is nothing that ſooner maketh a 
horſe fat, then the watchfull eye of his ma- 
ſter, nor any thing maketh a land more 
fertile, then the diligent labour of him that 
oweth the ſame. 

By danger, dread, and doubtfulnes, dili- 
gence is greatly hindered. 

Li ſtudet eptatam cur/u contingere metam, 
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Multa tuls, fecitg, puer, ſudlauit, & alfit. 
$4 quid fecers honeſtum cum labore labor abi 
honeftum manet ; ſi quia tur pe cum voluptate, 
tnrpunde manet,voluptas abit. Ciccro, 
Gt Gladnes. 
' Defi.Gladnes or pleaſure,ss properly called that 
delight which moneth and tick{eth our ſenſes 1 
which quickely ſlideth and ſlippetb away, and 
for the moſt part leaueth behind it occaſions 
rather of repentance , then of calling ut agame 
to remembrance. 
Vr pleaſures are inductions to our 
griefes. 
Oft hath a tragick entrance happy end. 
Gladnes with griefe continually is mixt. 
Sorrow fore · going gladnes, graceth it. 
There is nothing more to be reioy ed at, 
then a good and quiet coaſcience , which 
at the latter day (hall be a witnes to iuſti- 
fie,and not tocondemne vs. 
The gladnes of the heart addeth length 
to our lite, but ſorrow of life, haſtens death. 
Be glad of that day, wherein thy tongue 
hath not miſ- ſaid, and thy heart hath re» 
pen ted thy ſinnes. 
Diſordinate laughter cauſeth death, and 
violent pleaſures mightie dangers. 
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All men are glad to ſee their riches in- 
creaſe, but few men are diligent to ampli- 
fie their vertues. Crater. 

All worldly gladnes rideth vpon the 
wings of Time, and but in heauen, no per- 
fect ioy is found. 

Be not glad of thine enemies fall, for 
he that ſitteth ſureſt may be overthrown. 

It is better to enter the houſe of mour- 
ning, then the habitation of gladues. Orig. 

Sith ioyes are ſhoit take gladnes when it 
comes, for ſorrowes headlong tollow one 
another. . 

Pleaſures while they flatter a man, they 
ſting him to death. 

After the delectation and pleaſures of 
the body, followeth the deſtruction ot the 
fleſh. Mar. Aur. 

Pleaſures vnbrideled, carry a man head- 
long into all licentious liuing. 

Pleaſures bring loſle and dammage to 
the party that too much delighteth in 
them, they ingender in his minde ſorrow, 
forgetfulnes of wiſedome, and inſolencie. 

he ſwecte and {imple breach of hea- 
uenly gladnes, is the eaſier to be altered, 
becauſe it hath not paſſed thorow world- 
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ly wickednes, nor feelingly found the e- 
mls which euill catieth with it. 

He that is given to pleaſure, iudgeth all 
things, not according to reaſon, but accor- 
ding to ſenſe. 

Gladnes is the book of al euils, quench- 
ing the light ot the ſoule, hindering good 
counſell, and turning men aſide trom the 
way of vertue. 

Pleaſure is ſo much more odious, by 
how much more ſhee ludeth her venom, 
vn der the garment of good liking. 

Pleaſure is a certaine exultation, or an 
exceeding reioycing,ſprung of the euents 
of things delired. 

Pleaſure amongſt vertues, is like a har- 
lot amongſt honeſt women; for by her 
flattery the deſtroyeth man. Cicero. 

Pleaſure is of two ſorts, one is ſaid of 
honeſt and good things, the other of diſ- 
honeſt. In reſpect of honeſt things, it is 
called, Velontas, in reſpett of diſhoneſt, it is 
called Volupras. 

T he companion of pleaſures is paine. 

A viſe man ought not to be puffed 
with pleaſure, for it is the food ot filthines, 
it killeth the body, weakneth the iudge · 

ment, 
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ment, & taketh away our vnderſtanding. 
Ariſtot le. 

He is not worthy the name of a man, that 
ſpendeth a whole day in pleaſure. 

Qui minus delicia um noun in vitamins the 
met mortem. 

G audia principium noſtri ſunt ſape doloris. 

G audia non remnanet,ſed fugitiua volan”. 
Ot Liberty. 
Defi. Liberty i that ſreedome and happineſſe, 

which bringeth the ſoule to his contentment c 

ſati faction, after the troublous pulyrimages, 

tranels and bondage of this world. Or os ler- 

wiſe to line as a ma A. 
jm. too much liberty, all things 

runne to ruine and confuſion. 

Liberty in the minde is a ſigne of good- 
nes, in the tong,of fooliſhnes, in the hands, 
of theft,in our life, want of grace. 

Nothing corrupteth more then libertie, 
for it maketh the ſonne deſpiſe his Father, 
the ſeruant his maſter, and the Citizen his 
Magiſtrate. 

e is to be counted free, that ſerues no 
looſenes or infirmity. 

No man truely liveth at liberty, but hee 
that liueth vertuoully. 

The 
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The wiſe man that hath the raine of his 
owne wit, reſtrained in the handes of his 
diſcretion, is onely free. 

There is a naturall diſcord between ty- 
rannie and libertie. Demoſf, 

He emoyeth the ſweeteſt liberty, that 
hatha quiet conſcience, Greg, 

Vertueonly yeeldeth men liberty; ſinne 
yeeldeth ſhame and ſeruitude. 

It the liberty of the Commons be not re- 
ſtrayned, the Common- wealth will be de- 
ſtroyed. 

A mans minde may be at perfſit liberty, 
though his body be ſettered with yrons. 

Life loſt for — a loſle ful of piety, 

It is better to die a miſerable liſe, being at 
liberty, then to liue a magnificent ſlaue in 
continuall bondage. 

Too much liberty, is a litle bondage, and 
too great bondage haſlens ſpeedy liberty. 

A conſtrained will, ſeeketh euer oppor- 
tunity,to ſlip his head out of the choller. 

No man hues happily, if hee want the 
freedome of liberty. 

Death oughtto be — before ſer- 
uile ſlauery and bondage. 

It is a hard thing to moderate a man 
much 
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much giuen to liberty, or to puta bridle 
to wanton affections. 

He that hath liberty to doe more then 
is neceſlaty, V ill oftentimes do more then 
is tending to honeſtie. 

Where libertie is 2iuen to offend, ſinne 
is ſo ſu ccte to the fleſh, that there is no 
difference betweene men and beaſt, but 
that nen do exceede bealts in bealllincs. 
Hermes. 

He is to be thonght free, that is not a 
bondſlaue to iniquity. 

Ile m lu non videtur lil er, ci mulier impe - 
rat cus lex mponit præ c ribit, iunbet, vet it quod 
wideruy : qui mbul rmper anti negare poteſt 16¹¹ 
recuſare auuet. In poſcit, dandimn eſt: ſi vor at, 
vente raum: ſi eliciat, abeundum:ſimmatnr x- 
timeſcendum. 

Non poteſt paruo conſlare libertas; hanc i 
mag no «ft1mas, omnia puruo aſti mundo ſunt, 


Of Seruing, 

De fi. Serwing, or /erunude, ts 4 certaine ſla- 
mſh bond of conſtramt, by which, euber for 
commodity or (oue, men bind themſeluei to 
the will of others: making tbemſelue ſub- 
icli to controlemeit, 

To 
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O ſerue or obey well, is a great ver- 

tue, & proceedeth of nature, which 
being good. is holpen by education. 

It is 2s neceſlary for him that ſerueth, as 
for him that com maundeth, to be honeſd- 
ly minded. 

Seruants muſt be obedient ta their ma- 
ſters, whethcr they be courteous or fro- 
w ard. Plats. 

Nature, and the law es which preſerue 
nature, bind men that will be ſeruants, to 
{trift obedience. 

The ſeruants of wiſedome, are the righ- 
teous of the Church, and their ot. ſpring is 
cbedience, 

Sernants ought with patience to beare 
the corre&tions of their Maſter. ( hide. 

A cratty ſeruant tuleth his walter. 

The bondage ota wiſe man is liberty. 
eAuonſt, 

The ſeruant that dutifully honoreth his 
Maſter, ſhall in time to come, finde loue 
and ob ediencei in his owne houſhold. 

The oncly fruite of ſeruice. is louear.d 
reward, and the pleature thereof, hunaiity 
and obedience. 

Ihe firſt duty in a Seruant, is willingnes 

to 
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to learne whatſoeuer is neceſſaryʒ the ſe- 
cond , faithfulnes, in performing truely 
whatſoever belongeth to his duty; the 
third, carefulnes, in ſceking all honeſt 
meanes to profit his maſter z the fourth, ſi- 
lence in tongue, in not replying againſt 
his maſters ſpeeches. 

There oughttobeina ſeruant double 
ſilence, the one, in not replying,or contra- 
dictingʒthe other, in not revealing abroad 
what his maſter doth at home. 

Seruants ought not to obey with eye- 
ſeruice onely, but alſo with finglencs of 
heart. 

It is a moſt commendable vertue in a 
ſeruant, to know how to obey well. 

A ſeruant once made malapert, and ſau- 
ey, will alwaies after kick at his duty, and 
ſcorne the cõtrolement of his maſter. An. 

I coke what kind of ſeruicea ſetuant 
doth vnto his alter, the like ſhall ſurely 
bee requited when he keepeth ſæruants 
himfcltc. 

Honeſt and gentle maſters, haue com- 
monly proud & ſtubborne ſeruants,wher- 
as a mater ſturdy and fierce, is able with a 
litle wink, to command more duty, on 
tne 


E 
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and goods, and that is the peiſonall (cr. 

uice of euerie naturall ſubiect. 

All men muſt be ſubiect to Principali- 
des. 

Men are bound to obey Magiſtrates, al - 
though they command t ings contrary to 
publique profit, except it be in ſuch things 
as are contrary to the lawes of God. 

Setuing iuſtly is a ſcale of obedience, & 
a teſtimony of an vpright cõſcience. Cbry. . 

Tyrants are termed « ſcourgesof God. 

It is treaſon againſt God and man, for 
the ſeruant to offer violenceto his maſter, 
but moſt damnable for a ſubic & to touch 
the Lords annointed. 

Mobil off fading ſer uitute; ad drcus & li- 
bertatem mati um . Cic. 
$i miſerum eff ſeruire, multo miſerias ei 
ſeriure n quot non poſſic effugere. 
Obedience. 

Debi. Obedience is the end wherewnto ve tue 
tendeb, namely, when in all ow ation; wee 
obſerue honeſty and comlines it that which 
bindeth the ſoule, when ſully and willingly, 
wit hoxt force or conſtraint, we giue to enery 

R one 
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one that which belongeth vnto him: honowr 
to whom honor, reuerence to whom rewe « 
rence,tribute to whom tribute, and ſuccour 
to whom ſuccour belongeth, 
þ 0m ſheweth our nurture, re- 
bellion our corrupt nature. 

The Common weale is alwaies happy, 
where the ſubiects are obedient, and the 
magiſtrates mercifull. 

Wicked men obey for feare, but the 
good obey for loue. Arifforle. 

Seruantsin word and deede owe dutiful 
obedience vnto their bodily maſters. 

Wherereaſon ruleth,appetite obeieth. 

Nothing thriueth by ſtrife and conten- 
tion, but all things floriſh through loue 
and obedience. 

Diſobedience proceedeth from negli- 
gence, for he that gouerneth well. ſhall be 
obeyed well, but * that giueth to his ſer- 


uants too much liberty, ſhall be ſure to 
haue too much loſſe. Theoporpes. 

They commonly proouethe beſt ma- 
ſters, that haue beene rhe molt obedicnt 
ſcruants. 

Theobedience of the law,is the main- 
tenance of the law. 


Treaſon 
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Treaſon hath no place. where obedience 
holds principality. Plato. 

Whoſoeuer cbeyeth his ſuperior, in- 
ſtructeth his inferior. Cicero. 

It is a certaive & infallible obſervation, 
that the fon who hath irreuerently & diſ- 
obediẽtly honored his Father, is in his old 
age plagued by his o ne poſtetity. Aur. 

The humble and obedient gaine honor, 
but the ſtubborne & obſtinate, reproofe. 

The more obedient a man is, the more 
fauour he purchaſeth. 

The bleſlednes of a commonwealth, is 
the obedience of Citizens. Stobens. 

Onely obedience enioyeth the merit 
of faith. Bernard. 

Obedience is the badge of deuotion, the 
ſeale of contemplation, the ſategard of the 
penitent, and the ſchoole of the ignorant. 

To obey the Law is to fulfill the Law. 

The wil obedient to reaſon, neuer ſtrai- 
eth, but where men breake all bondes of 
duty, there follow all forts of plagues and 
puniſhmentss Iuſtimian. 

bedience is a vertue due to GOD 
and man; to God, as our Creator, to man 


as our Supetiour. Bernard. 
a 5 R 2 Where 
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Where reaſon ruleth, appetite obeyeth. 

That country is well kept, where the 
Prince knoweth rightly how to gouerne, 
and the people how to obey. 

The Kin himſelfe is ſupreme head of 
all other authority, and obeyeth no man, 
but law onely. 

If thou vanquiſh thy Parents with ſuf- 
ferance, thou ſhalt ſurely be bleſt tor ſuch 
obedience. 

He obeyerh infinites, that is a bond- 
laue to his one luſts. Crater. 

Dui bene ducu effect vt refle cum ij ques 
ducit ſequantar. 

Flectum obſequio curuatss ab arbere ram, 

Franget, ſi vires experire tua. 

_ Ot Opinion, 
Defi. Opmion ij « rule of the mind, contayning 
aur woe or pleaſures; it 11 borne of winde of 
wind,nur ſt with wareſt, and browght vp only 
with b 

Piniop makes men arme themſelues 

one againſt another. 

Opinion is one of the greateſt pillars 
which vpholds Common-ucalths, & the 
greateſt miſchiefe to overthrow them. Pon. 
Opinion proceeding from a firme diſ- 


courſe 
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courſe of reaſon, purged from vanity, is 
perfit iudgement. 

Whatſoeuer opinion perſwades vs to be 
f perfit, beeing once approued, becomes 
moſt deceitfull. 

Opinion neuer iudgethrightly of an 
A thing as it is indeed, but only as it ſeemet 
h 9 3 

| inion living in hope, pines in preſent, 
y and lackech — — — ln 

| Opinion is the torment of the minde, 
' andthedeſtrution of the body, vainely 
promiſing that reſt which could neuer be 
enioyed. 
Opinion draw on the ambitious with a 
vaine conceit of immortality, making poſ- 
ſible impolsibility. 
5 The variety ofopinions among the lear- 
ned, begets both doubtfulnes and feate in 
p 
the ignorant. Theophy. 

The opinions of Iudges haue heapt ſutes 

2 vpon another, & made them immor- 
tall. 

Opinion leaues mens actions open to 
the ſlanders, craſt, malice, and polling ot 
wicked Lawyers. 

By opinions chiefely, is maieſtie and in- 
R 3 tegrity 
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tegrity of ancient iuſtice lolt. (rater. 

All ſedition ſprings from opinion, and 

all ſedition is ewl!, how [honeſt ſoeuer the 
ground be pretended. 

Opinion is the originall of diſobedience, 

and diſobedience is the beginning of fury. 

The ground of the Romane ciuill wars, 
was the diuerſity of opinions betwixt the 
Nobility and the Senate, 

The ſtrength of falſe opinion is of ſuch 
force, that it oucrthroweth the loue be- 
twixt man and wife, betwixt father and 
childe,betwixt friend and friend, and be- 
twixt maſter and ſeruant. Demoſt, 

To know the cauſes of falſe opinions, 
is the onely meane to breake the ſtrength 
& xc ote out the force of falſe opinion. 

Profit, honor, loſle and diſhonor, are 
fourc cauſes of diſioyned opinions. 

Great opinions alter not at one inſtant, 
but leaue their ſtrength by degrees, by litle 
and little, except they be violent. 

Diſsimilitude being a diverſity of opini- 
ons in religion, is cauſe of ciuill warte. 

The diuerſity of opinions in ſubiects, is 
very dangerous to eſtates & ſoucraignes. 
Phociow, 

WR 
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Ttis impoſsible for any head to main- 
taine an opinion c6trary to the members. 

Amongſt men that are honeſt and vp. 
rightin life, and live contented with their 
calling, there neuer happeneth diverſity 
of opinions, nor ciuill warres of religion, 

Gramor & validur eft decem virorum ſenten- 
t14,quam totins multitudimis umperit. c. Cic. 

Vereor de wiris decti indicare,ne quorum 
opinionem improbo, illos videor improbaſſe. 

Of Credulity. 
Defi. credulitie & A certaine ground and un- 
fained truſt which wee repoſe in the obiect 
pounded to our imagination ; it is alſo the 
deſruclion of doubt and an animater of vs to 

thoſe action which we credit to be honeſt, 
89 many men, ſo many minds, and ſo 
many mindes, ſo many beleefes. 

Credite is a conſtant truſt in ſuch things 

as are ſpoken, or couenanted. 

Credite is a figure of faith, or that 
which faith it ſelte is, and is breathed by 
the Spirit of God into the godly. Beza. 

Credite or faith, conſiſteth aboue all 
things in prayer and meditation, 

True beliefe breedeth coſtancie in proſ- 
peritie, and patience in time of affliction. 
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A good life cannot be ſeparated from 


"a good beliefe. 2 
Beliete failes, where Gods truth ſtands 
incertaine. 


The way to increaſe credite, is firſt to 


haue credite. 
The fruite of beliefe is made maniſeſt by 


the lone we beare our neighbours, and by 


our patieuce in time of triall. 


— 


True beliefe inſtifieth;and that iuſtiſi- 


cation is our redemption. 

Credulous beliefes knitteth together the 
ioynts of a Common. wealth. 

T hat mean which conſtituts Common- 
weales preſerues them;faith firſt conſtitu- 
ted them, therefore faith vpholds them. 

No man beleeueth willingly more then 
he himſelfe liketh. Chry/oft. 

No gold is ſo precious as a faithful fried, 
whom a man may boldly credite. 

Mens credits ſhould be better then 
debts, for faith ſhould exceede oathes. 
Slow beliefe is the hand-maide of wiſe- 
dome. S.P.S. 
Vnexerciſed credite is ſickly, and vn- 
knowne things, are vnadmired. 


Faith built vpon any thing but diuinit y 
1s 


oo 
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is dead faith, and like a frame that hath , 
no ſubſtance or continuation. 
bs From faith comes feate, from feare hate 
of ſin, and from hateofin,cuerlaſting ſal- 
uation. Aub. 

In the greateſt danger, the greateſt cre- 
dite is beſt deſerued. 

Truth is the daughter of Time, & guide 
to all goodnes. 

He that through cuſtome makes litle ac- 
count of his promiſe, may ſweare ofts, but 
ſhall ſeldome be belecued. Bias. 

Cuſtome without credite, is no better to 
be accounted of then old error. 

Credulity is the onely aduantage of ho- 
neſt hearts. S. P. S. 

It is as great a fault to beleeuè euety one, 
as to truſt one. Seneca. 

True faith in God, maketh innumerable 
ſtrong champions, & inuinſible ſtomac ks. 
not onely towards death , but alſo againſt 
alli the moſt cruell deuiſes that can bee 
found, to make death (if it were poſgible) 
more painefull then death. Boetiui. 

Credite is of greater worth then friend- 
ſhip, and friendſhip as worthy as may be. 

Non patitnr ludum fame fide» ocuiur. 
Now 
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Won holocauſta Deut, ſed cords fideliaquerit. 
Hic qui done gerit, lege beatus erit. | 
| 
L 
| 


OfSecrecie. 
Def. Secrecie 4 fauhfull humour, which 
ſtrengthned by vertue, concealeth m deſpight 

of mufortune, thoſe things which one know - 

eth may either profit his enemy, or preiudice 

bur friend or country. 
11 E that knowes not when to hold |; 

his peace, knows not whentoſpeak. | 

Gold boyleth beſt when it leaſt bubleth, | 

and a {lame preſſed downe, enforceth the 
fire to ſmother. Pacunms. 

Loue that is kept in ſecrete, comſumes 
in ſorrows, and the flames of fancie raked 
vp in ſilence, will both fare the ſenſes, and 
ſhrinke the ſinewes. 

He beareth his miſery beſt, that hideth 
it mot. Achim. 

As ſilence is a gift without perill, and 
containeth in it many good things: ſo it 
were better our Genel rought our ſun- 
plicitie into ſuſpition, then to ſpeak either | 
inconueniently, idely, or vnneceſlatily. | 

Thoſe things which are vntold are vn- 
done, for there can be no greater comfort, 
theato know much, nor any leſle labour 

then 
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then to ſay nothing, 

Venus Temple is never ſhut, Capids re- 
giſter lies ever vntolded,and the ſecrets of 
loue, it they be concealed, breede either 
danger by ſilence, or death by ſecrecie. 
Better it is by ſpeaking litle to make a ſinal 
kat re, then a deepe wound by much bab- 
ling. 

Silence is a gift without perill, and a 
trealure without enemies. Vhocion. 

Women are fitter to concciue Cluldten, 
then to conceale ſecrets. 

By miſpending treaſures, we loſe wealth, 
by diſcovering ſecrets, honor and life. 

That which thou wouldelt few ſhould 
know, keepe ſecret to thy ſelſe. 

Silence is more ſafety — ſpeech, when 
our enemies be the auditors. Salaſt. 

In ſome place, at ſome time, and in ſome 
companie, it is bettet to be ſilent then tal- 
katiue. 

As the Viper is torne in ſunder when 
ſhe bringeth forth her little ones, ſo ſecrets 
comming out of their mouthes that are 
not able to conceale them, doe vtterly va- 
do & ruine ſuch as reueale them. Laan, 

We haue two eyes and two carcs, but 

one 
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one onely tongue, and that ſo incloſed 


within the teeth and lips, betwcene the | 


braine and heart, ſeruing as their truth- 
man, having about it the inſtrument of all 
the ſenſes, to the end ſhe put forth no- 
thing, before ſhe haue takẽ counſell of the 
ſaid ſenſes her neighbours, and of the in- 
ward faculties of the ſoule, which are the 
vnderſtanding and reaſon,placed within 
the braine. 

Wine deſcending into the body, cauſeth 
words to alcend. 

In ſome cauſes ſilence is dangerous, as if 
any know of conſpiracies againſt their 
coũtrey or King. ot aay that might great- 
ly preiudice their neizhbour, they ought 
to diſcover it. 

As we mult render account for every 
idle word, ſo muſt we likewiſe for our idle 
filence. Ambr, 

Dnerit aquas in aquit, & pome ſugacia captas 

Taxtalns : hoc ile garula ling ua dedit. 

Non vnquam tac uuiſſe nocet, nocet eſſe locutum. 

Of Oath. 

Defi. Oath  4perſwaſjon er calling of God 10 
witne(ſe that onr aſſertion: are wſt true, & 
honeſt ; avd of oathes ſome be lawfull, ſee 

vonlawfull : 


—_— — 
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vnlan full: the lawfull oath is that wicb i 
taken before authoritie j the oath unlawful, 

15 that which vainely and without occaſion 

i witered, 

T He oath which is honeſt, is a proofe 
of fidelitie, the violation whereof is 
impietie. 

An oath is the foundation of iuſtice, and 
the truth ot incertaintie. 

It is better neuer to take God to witneſſe, 
then to forlweare him in mockery, Laan. 

Oathes doe not credit men, — men 
their oathes. Sephoc. 

It becometh a man to keep inuiolate the 
oth which he maketh to his aduerſanes,al» 
though miſhap cauſe him to yeeld vnto it. 

Trough neglect in our oathes keeping, 
we fill our Coles full oflying. 

The greateſt fault that om, in a prince 
is periurie. 

Gods oath is the conſu mation of his 
promiſe. Auguſt. 

The bare word of a Prince, ought to 
ſtand as an oath in law, and his faith as 
firme as an Oracle. 

To ſweate and fotſweare, is a vice fo 
hatcfull, that ſlaues themſelues iudge it 
worthy 


EE / 997; JF} 
thy of puniſhment. Periander. 

He is vnwiſe that putteth any confi. 
dence in the promiſe of a comon ſwearer, 

He that accuſtometh his mouth to many 
oathes, procureth vnto himſelfe many 
plagues for a puniſhment. Sguνν“wuts. 

As it is not neceſlary to credite the oath 
of an Infidell, ſo it is not lawfull for a 
Chriſtian to breake lus vowe, although it 
be made to a Saracene. 

Traytors bewitcht with periury, feare 
not to betray themſelues, ſo they may be- 
tray others. 

He that layeth his faith in pawne , bin- 
deth his ſatety, lus he nor, & his ſoule alſo. 
Where faith is taken from oathes,uuſtice 
15rumed, loue wounded , and ſociety con- 
founded. N:phus. 
Godin his iuſtice chaſtens periurie, e- 
uen from the cradle to the graue. 

Favor gotten by periurie, is honor won 
by infamie. 

Sinne is puniſhed with repentance, but 
perinry with damnation. Quin. 

Vertue is neuer in the mouth where la- 
uiſh oathes ate reſident. 

Scatſitie of oathes is a moſt bleſſed bar- 

tennelle. 
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renneſle. 

The oathes vttered in furie, in calmes 
are repented with teares. 

Wicked mens oathes are written in wa⸗ 
ter. Stobeams. 

Faith giues no honour to any oath, yet 
oathes broken diſhonour faith. 

To maintaine oathes, is to ſuborne blaſ- 
phemie. 

Faith is the deuotion of the ſoule, and the 
redemption of the ſame. Jerom. 

Wiſe men thinkemore then they ſpeak, 
& to ſweare, is the leſt part of their know - 
ledge. 

Solon tar. tam moram probitatem ineſſe homi- 
mibus oportere dicebat , vt non «pus eſſet ligare 
zuramento. 

Lycurgut eatenus amicis & familiaribus 
auxultandum eſſe aicebat, vt interim periuriun 
non admittereiur. 

OfDoubts. 

Deſi. Donbis are any incertainties, or irreſo- 
lute opinions of things , wherebythe minde us 
altogether vnſatiiſied and perplexed. 

Oubt being a ſrenſie of the ſoule, la- 
bouring to attaine the trueth, con- 

foundes it ſelſe in it ſelte. 
The 


The hurts are boundleſſe which com. 
meth by doubts and incertainties. 

To reſt doubtfull mreligien,is worthy 
certainty of high puniſhment. 

There is nothing more troubleſome 
then doubtfull thoughts. Archim. 

Ignorance is the mother of doubtes, & 
Pe the mother ofirreligious opinions. 

Doubt is contrary to faith, and whatſo- 
euer is contrary to fry is cleane contra- 
ry to ſaluation. 

Doubt proceeds from ignorance, igno- 
rance comes from brutiſhacs, and brutiſh- 
nes from want of vertue or wiſedome- 

As doubts declare men to be baſe min- 
ded, fo courage and reſolution erectetli 
rinces. 

The Scriptures are ſufficient to diſſolue 
all doubts in religion, and not to beleeue 
them, is to periſh by them. 

By ouermuch truſt in a mans one wit, 
the greateſt doubts are commonly con- 
c 


Doub-tfull preſunmptions, prooue cer- 
taine contuſtons. 

Loue is carctull, and misfortunes arc 
ſubic to doubtfulnes. S. P. 8. 


Want 
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Want of wit breedes doubt, and doubt 
leaues good things vnfiniſhed. 

Doubtfull and melancholy mindes, are 
cheered with muſicke, but wiſe men with 
reſolution, 

He of neceſsity muſt erre, that of force 
muſt be doubtfull. 

There is no greater ſhame, then for a man 
to be reſolute in worldly actions; and yet 
wauering & doubtfull in the chiefe points 
of his religion. 

He is worthy to liue alwayes in doubt, 
which doubts what no man els doubts, but 
he himſelfe onely. 

To doubt or miſtruſt a man for his well 
meaning, is the very next way to cauſe 
him change his minde into falſe dealing. 
Bias, 

There is great doubt of that mans wiſe- 
dome, which is too much ruled by the will 
of a woman. Mar. Aur. 

To liue in doubt, is to liue in torment. 
He that doubteth euery cettainty, and 
admireth euery trifle, ſhall ſooner bee 
laughed at for his folly, then commended 


for his diſcretion. Dia. 
He that doubteth = that thing w_ 
c 
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he ſeeketh, ſhall neuer know when to find 
that which he lacketh. 

Whatſocuer is well done, is aduiſedly 
done, but whatſocuer is ill, is doubtfull. 

Doubts chaſe away friends, ſtrengthneth 
enemies, and ſlandereth all men. 

The beginning of error is doubt, drea- 
ming that our affects agree with the hea- 
uens. 

Doubts are not ouercome with violece, 
but with reaſon and vnderſtanding. 

When doubts are knowne to be doubts, 
reſolution is better eſteemed. 

Qui dubitat, neganti oft proximus. 

D mbuatie cogitationem ſig mficat iniuriæ. 

Ot Demiall, 

Defi. Demill, # a refuſal of any thing pro- 
pownded, or an apoſtat backe-fallirg f,om a 
thing formerly af firmed, hnowne,or taken. 

T deny principles, is to denie truths, 

and to denie truths,'s hereſie. 

To denie what we feare or deſire, is to 
diſproue our owne belecfes. 

tis hard to deny to mourne, when na- 
ture commaunds vs to weepe. 
Vertue rather denies wealth, then to en- 
ioy it by ill meanes. 


Cloudes 
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Cloudes cannot couer ſecrecies, nor de- 
nials conceale truths, Demoſt. 

To deny the knot of marriage, is to 
breake the bond of ſaluation. 

Theſtrength of thunder ouer-throw- 
eth high towers, and the back-ſliding of 
apoſtataes confounds ſoules. 

He that denies compaſs ion to the pe- 
nitent, ſhall finde ſmall fauour when hee 
humſelfe aſketh forgiuenes. | 

Counſell confounds doubts, and diſ- 
ſolues talſe denials. 

Denials make little faultes great, and 
truch makes great faults indifferent. 

The demall of truth, is a ſicknes ofthe 
ſoule, which can neuer be cured but by 
the (hame of reaſon. Hermes. 

He which by demall hath falſified his 
oath, ſhall hardly after recouer his credue, 

Therecannot be a greater folly , then 
totruſt him that will deny the truth for 
aduantage or promotion. 

He getteth no profit, that denicth the 
truth in hope of reward, 

Wiſe men eſteeme many words and 
many lies both alike. 

He that will inſtru others in the truth 
S 2 muſt 
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muſt neuer deny the truth himſelfe. 
Common liars neede more then cõmon 
- wits, elſe will their tales be found double. 
He that lieth, (bearing the coutenance of 
an honeſt mi) by his outward ſlie of ho- 
neſty,ſooner deceaueth the ignorant, then 
many other, which ſceme more vnhoneſt. 
He that dare preſume to make a lie vnto 
his Prince, wil not ſpare to deny the truth 
before a meaner magiſtrate. Tho. Aqui. 

To boaſt the deniall of truth, is more 
woorthy of puniſhment then to tell hes. 
Belccue not him which to day telleth thee 
a lie of another body;forhe wil not ſtickto 
morro w, to tel a lie of thee to another mi. 

There is no greater ſigne of wickednes 
then open hereſie. Ambre. 

He that obſtinatly denieth the truth 
before men vpon earth, wilfully refuſeth 
his ſoules health in heaven. 

He which denies the mot ions of the fleſh, 
makes pu the divinity of the ſpirit. 


To keepe company with a notorious 


liar, is a meane to make thy ſelſe ſuſpected 

when thou telleſt the truth. 
The man that through vſe & cuſtome 
denicth truth, and doth (as it were) make 
an 
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an occupation of lying, ſhutteth himſelfe 
out from the company and preſence of 
God, loſeth his good name and credit a- 
mõgſt men, & molt horribly ioyneth him- 
ſelte to the diuelzycelding al his endeuors, 
to the furtherance of infernall ſeruice. 

Contra negantem princ ipia, non eft di/putan- 


Qui ſemel a veritate deflexit hic non maiore 
religione ad periurium, quam ad mendacinn per- 
duci conſueuit. 

Of Repetition. 

Defi. Repetition i 4 repeating or rebearſing 
againe of things paſt, being either forgotten, 
or needful for preſent v/a ande 17 ji 
1 alſo an vpbraiding of good turnot, or a wee» 
riſome teadionſnes. 

2 repeate offences, is to make the 

committer aſhamed of his faults. 

Oltẽ to repeate one thing. is weariſome to 

the hearer, and troubleſome to the teller. 

Though the hearing of our ſinnes repea- 
ted, bee bitter, yet the perſwaſtons to a- 
mendment is ſweete. 

Continually to vpbraide men with their 
miſdoings is the next way to make them 
become deſperate. 

8 3 God 
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God himſelſe vſeth to threaten vs,oftner 
then to (mite vs. Ang. 

Things oſt repeated in memory , makes 
the memory more perfect. 

As it is neceſlary to ſmite the yron be- 
ing hot, ſo it is needfull to tepeate in pri- 
uate our owne ſinnes, before they proue 
odious. 

Io repeate offences with penitence, is 
a likelihood of amendment. 

There can be nothing ſo plainely re- 
peated. but it may be miſtaken, Terence. 
A wiſe man will not haue one fin twice 
repeated vnto him. 

Vaine repitition is an occaſion of dul- 
neſle. 

To repeat one thing often, being need- 
lelle is a ſigne of a ſlendet capacity. 

It is requiſite to know mens natures be- 
fore we repeate their diſgraces. 

Time is the repeater of all things. 

He which maketh repetitian of his de- 
ceits, deſetueth to be intangled by dec eits. 

Itis the property of fooles and children, 
often to repeate prophecies, 

Though it be a fault generall for all men 
to linne, yet very fe can endure to _ 
| their 
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their ſinnes repeated. 

The things that are moſt skant to be 
gotten, are moſt deere of price, and the 
things ſeldome ſpoken of, are moſt deſi- 
red. Plato. 

The beſt garments grow old with of- 
ten wearing, and ſtrange reports waxe 
ſtale with too much telling. 

Walles are ſaid to haue cares when need- 
leſlerepetition hath too much tongue. 
Theoften repeating of our faults, to our 
ſelues in priuate, cauſeth more care in our 
actions publique. 

We muſt be content to heare what wee 
would not, when we forget our ſelues, and 
doethat which we ſhould not. 

Good examples cannot too often be re- 
peated, if we purpoſe to profitby them. 

The often repeating of an iuiury recei- 
ued, makes manifeſt that the fact is not 
treely forgiuen. 

It is more commendation for a man to be 
ſilent, then to male repetition ot his good 
deedes performed. Auel. 

Toomuch of any thing changeth the 
nature of euery thing. Terence. 

Fire werenot to bee counted fire, if it 

' S 4 wanted 
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without repetition. 

Qui vetera arguments verbis nihil mutatis 
repetunt, auaitores faſlidio enecant. 

Non vnum hodie, cras almd,ſe1 ſemper idem. 
Ot Offence. 

Defi. Offence is any iniury or indignity offered, 
either in ſpeech or act; whereby either life, or 
reputation is ealled into hazard, making the 
the world in aoubt of their vertue. 

V Niuſt offences may eſcape for a time 

without anger, but neuer without re- 
uenge. 

It were better for a man openly to bee 
hurt with his enemies ſword, then ſecret! 
to be wounded with cuill ſpeeches. Tha. 

Ot little medling commeth much reſt, 
and of licentioustalke , oft-times enſueth 
much vnquietnes. 

There1sno ſufficient recompence for 
an vniuſt ſlander. 

A fault once excuſed, is twice comitted, 

A falſe report is a wilfull lye. 

Light heads and ſharpe wits, are moſt apt 
to invent ſmocth lies. | 

When the tongue babbles fondly, it is a 

token that the heart abounds fooliſhl A 

$ 


wanted heate, nor vertue to be knowne 
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As a traytor that clippeth the coyne of 
his prince, maketh it ligiiter to be waied, 
but neuer the worſe to be tuchedʒſo he that 
by ſiniſter repotts ſeemeth to impaire the 
credite of his friend, may make him lighter 
among the common ſort,(who by weight 
are often times deceiued) but nothing im- 

ayreth his good name with the wiſe, who 
trie all golde by the touc hiſtone. 

If thou ſpeake what thou wilt, thou ſhalt 
heare what thou wouldeſt not. Bras. 

The greateſt bat kers are not alwaies the 
ſhrowdeſt biters, and it is farre eaſier with 
words to obtaine the victory, then with 
deedes to attame the conqueſt. 

To a vertuous minde, an injurious 
word doth more hurt then the wound of a 
ſword. 

In the body of man, the moſt neceſlary 
member is che heart, the godlieſt inſtru- 
ments are the eyes, the parts moſt delicate 
are the eares, and the thing wherein moſt 
danger is, is the tongue. Thales. 

Nature teacheth vs to ſpeake well, but 
v iſedome teacheth to ſpeake in fit time. 

Epimenide the Painter, after his returne 
from Aſia, becing enquired of newes, an- 

ſwered, 
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ſwered, I ſtand here to ſell pictutes, not to | 


tell tidings. 
There is no better philoſophy , then for 
a man to learne ſilence. 

The Lycaonians had a law, that if any 
ſtranger ſhould enter diſcourſe with the 
Miltris of the houſe, he ſhould tor his of- 
fence haue this tongue cut out. 

The authors of offcuces and iniurics, 
are liers. Plat. 

Amongſt the Romanes it was held a 
great intamy, for a man to ptaiſe the good 
wife of the houſe. 

The cies, handes, and feete, oughrnot 
ſo ſoone to be ſubiect to the penalty of the 
la, as the tongue; becaule they ate mem- 
bers for common vſe; but the tongue, the 
inſtrument of vanity and villany. 

Where there is any hope of amends to 
be looked for, there the fiiſt oftcuce deſer- 
ueth pardon. Ponta. 

A (ſmall offence, beir.g often renued, 
doth worke ſome grieuous diſpleaſure in 
the end, to the committer thereot. 

The oſfender feareth the law, but the 
innocent feareth fortune. Boetins. 

Where offences of the belt are never 


pardoned, 


: 
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! pardoned, the worſt will amend for feare 
of extreame puniſhment. 


„eg. 


Ss 


Nihil eſt tam inſigne, nec tam ad diuturnita- 


ti memoriam ſtabile, quam id in quo atiquen 


offenderis . Cicero. 
Nulla tanta potentia off in quam non irruat 
iniuria. Seneca. 
Ot Accuſations 
Defi. Accuſations: the attaindure or challenge 
of ary party in a doubtſull matter, and may 
be impleyed, both in the good and euili part. 
ſometimes proceeding from an honeſt paſſi- 
onate ccale, and ſometimes from the defelli 
of further malice. 
E that accuſeth another, muſt looke 
that he be not guilty of the ſametaule 
himſelfe. Salut. 
Spies and accuſers, are neceſſary cuils 
in a Common-wealth. 
Perfit vertue, terrifieth an accuſer, in- 
difterent vertue whets him on. 

Whoſoeuer preſently giues credit to ac- 
cuſations, is either wicked himſelte, ox ve- 
ry childiſh in diſcretion. 

Things growne full, grow out of frame, 
and accuſation being at the higheſt, either 
reſteth, or declineth. 

Great 


pw 


we 
Great accuſations h 


and their inuentors. 


If greaines could keepe what it gets, ii 


ſhold never be accuſed of infortunes. Ota. 
Wee accuſe nature of prodigality, to 
ſped in one age w hat ſhoulda ſerue for two. 
We oppoſe accuſations againſt Fortune, 
leſt ſhe ſhould burſt with preſumption. 


Other mens ſinnes accuſe our conſci- 


ences of frailety. 

Ambitious men raiſde once to dignitie, 
accuſe afterward all other eſtates of inſuf- 
ficiencie. Bodi. 

Youthfull counſeli, private gaine, and 
partiall hate, accuſe kingdomes of ſhort 
continuance. 

Wars pretending publique good done 
for ſpight, worke molt injuſtice ; for they 
bend their accuſations againſt the migh- 
tieſt perſons. 

Flattery, the nurſe of vice, is the mother 
of falſe accuſation , but zeale ofiuſt ap- 
peales. 

Kings, becauſethey can doe moſt, are 
in accuſation the worſt, though they run 
into ills by compulſion, 

Great 


ane harde begin- 
nings, both through their one debates, | 
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Great men too much graclt, vſe rigor, 
and accuſe humility of dulnes. 
Nie that accuſeth himſelfe, is a iuſt man. 
| Chry/oft. 
4 Good muſt not bedrawne from Kings 
o by force, nor accuſation by threats. 
I, Fooles weepe when great men are ac- 
C | cufed, as pitying the fall of honour. 
He that accuſeth himſelfe, & afterwards 
- * anſwerethnot,tempteth God. Augiſt. 
Generall calamity , accuſeth Princes of 
» | generall imbecillity. 
»- |} When great men are accuſed and con- 
demned, guilty vaſlales are hopeleſle and 
I |! deſperate. 
t | No man may be both the accuſer and 
! judge. Plut. 
: Princes indangered, ſeeke their peace by 
” | anymean,& private 0 iniui ed, ſeeke 
reuenge many times by falſe accuſation. 
The greateſt wrongs that euer were ef- 
ſected, were then performed, when Prin- 
c es feared to fall by ſurmize, or accuſation. 
The accuſed is not guilty, vntill he be 
conuicted. Laan. 
Ex defendendo, quam ex accuſando, vberi- 
or gloria comparatur. Cic. 


Accuſator 
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Accuſator nocere,monuor e reprehen. 
dends ſludet. at 
OfSlander. 


Defi. Slander is a part of entice, and enerie 
whit as wile and dangerons it i the ſuper- 
fluitie af a cankred heart, which inraged 
with choler, after an ininry receined,or after 
ſome report thereof, wanting other meanes 
of rewenge, doth with ſl inderows & reproch»+ 
fail ſpeeches, giue teſtumonie of bis hate and 
mace, 

Qule-mouthed Detraction, is his 
neighboursfoe. 

The nature of a ſlanderer, is to call all 
things into queſtition,and to appooue no- 
tlung. 

We kill hurtfull Vipers if we ſpy them, 

but we nouriſh ſlanderers till they kil vs. 
As Rates and Miſe cateand gnaw vp- 

on other mens meat, ſo the ſlanderer ea- 
teth and gnaweth vpon the life and fleſh 
of other men. 
A tale vnaptly told, may be depraued. 
He that hurteth his neighbour by his 
tongue, woundeth his one ſoule by his 
words. 

They that ſpeake euill, and ſlander the 

dead, 
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dead, are uke enmous doyges, which bite 
and barl-c at ſtones. Zeno. 

T he corrupt heart breaketh out by the 
leaud tongue, and ſuch as ſpeake eiii by 
all men, are monſters amongſt good men. 

Whoſocuer vſeth to liſten much to miſ- 
report, deſerueth either to loſe his heating, 
or his eares. Pub. 

A common ſlanderer, ſtriuing to bring 
other men into hate, becomes odious him- 
ſelfe. 

Beleeue not euery report, neither bee 
thou mooued by vaine ſuggeſlious, leſt 
through light truſt thou loſe friends, or 
which is more bad be counted a foole. 

There are three forts ot man-ſlayers, 
they which kill, they whuch hate, and they 
which detract. 

Ieching cares do ſwallow many wrongs. 

He that truſteth to leaud tongues, is ei- 
ther ſwolne with hate, plagued with enuy, 
columed with thought, endangered by 
revenge, or loſt in hope. 

Nature hath giuen vs two eares, two eies, 
and but one tongue; to the end we ſhould 
heare and ſee more then we ipeake. Sacra. 

I hough the tongue be but a (mall _ 

7, 


ber, yet it many times doth more hurt then 
the whole body beſide. Pitacus. 

Keepe thy friend and keepe thy tongue, 
for few words couereth much wiſcdome, 
and a foole being ſilent is thought wiſe. 

Diuerſitie of meates hurt digeſtion, and 
changeablencs of reports beget ſlander. 

Long promiſes are figures of crueltic, 
& large ſlanders,the ſignes of great enuy. 

Slander offends the liuing, and gnawes 
vpon the dead. 

The ſlanderer doeth euer vninſtly ac- 
cuſe, and ought to be puniſhed in the ſame 
ſort as the party accuſed ſhould liaue bin, 
if the accuſation had beene found true. 

Slanderers in ancient time, haue beene 
marked in the fore · head with a hot yron. 

Apelles, atter he had eſcaped a falſe ſlan- 
der,he thus by his Arte deſcribed herin a 
table painted: He pictured a Iudge with 
the eares of an Alle, having on the one 
ſide two ladies, [Ignorance and Suſpition; 
before him falſe Accuſation, with a coun- 
tenance full ot furie, holding in the leſt 
hand a burning torch, and with his right 
hand pulling a young man by the hare, 
who lifted vp lus eyes and hands to hea- 
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uen3 necre unto him, was a man looking 
pale,carthly,and a ſquint, which was En- 
uy z two damſels followed falſe Accuſati- 
on, named T reaſon and Deceit; behind 
whom ſtood a Lady wayling and mour- 
ning, called Repentance , which faſtened 
her cies vpon a very faire Lady, called 
Truth; declaring by this, that weeought 
not lightly to beleeue every accufation 
and flaunder that is brought vnto vs. 

Amt in mf ana, uu eribu aut morte define 
calummna. 

Derrattor uno verbo tres ſimui ingulat ho» 
mines ſeip/um auſcultantẽ, & cum cui detrabit. 
Of Scotting. 

Defi. ups or ſcofſes are tepravence from the 
attions of other men, they ave the oner flow. 

_ wigs of wit, and ibe ſuperfluous dummes of 

Concents, 

"DE play the ſcoffing foole well, is a 
ſig ne of ſome wit, but no wiſedome. 

All kind ot mockery ought to be ſhun- 
ned, which is a reproch coueted with ſome 
fault, and which accuſtometh the mocker 
to raile and lie, and mooueth more then 
an miury, when it proceedeth from a will 
to ouerage, & a malice without neceſiitie. 
$554 s 1 An 
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An Adderk his venomin his taile» 
but the poiſon of a ſcoffer is in his rongue- 
What is ſu eet in the mouth, is bitter in 
the ſtomacke, and ſcoffes pleaſant in the 
carc, are harſh to the beſt vnderſtanding. 
A fault wilfully committed by ſcoffing, 
cannot be amended by repentance. 
He that mockes a wiſe man with flatte- 
rie, mocks him with inſufficiencie. 
Scoffes haue no reward but diſdaine nor 
praiſe, but ill imployment. 
To haunt the company of ſcoffers, is to 
be ſtained with — 
To mocłke the man which loves vs, is 
monſtrous villanie. 
Good and euill follow one another, ſo do 
ſcoffes and hatefull eſtimation. 
The leaſt man can doe ſome hurt, & the 
obſcureſt tongue can diſparage. 
He which moſt ſcoffeth , ſhall be moſt 
ſcoffed at for his reward. 
To ieſt is tollerable, but to do harme by 
ieſts, is inſufferable. Bras. 
It is better to do well then ſpeake well, 
bur caſter to reprehend then to amend. 
One Wolfe will not make warre againſt 
another, neither wil one ſcoffer contend in 
ſcoffes 
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ſcoffes willingly with another; but when 
they do, it proues either fatall or witty. 

There are more mockers then well mea- 
ners, and more fooliſh quips then good 
precepts. 

Mocking is an artificiall injury. 

The faireſt beauty may proue faulty, and 
the wittieſt ſcoffe ridiculous. 

It is better to laue an open enemy, then 

a private — friend. 

It is better to be borne fooliſh, then to 
imploy wit vnwiſely. 

he loſſe that is ſuſtained with modeſty, 

is better then the gaine that is gotten with 
impudencie. | - 

1 is good to hold an aſſe by the bridle, 
and a ſcoffing foole at his wits end. 

To be accounted a noble mans ieſter, is 
to be eſteemed a mercenary foole. Bias. 

He that makes an ordinary vſe of ſcof- 
fing, ſhall neither be well thought of in 
his life, nor find happines at his death. 


= pergit,que vii dicere, quæ non uud au- 
eh 


| Parna necat morſu ſpatioſum vipera taurum, 
' M cane non 1 aper. 9. 
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Of Phiſicke. 

Deli. hich a that natural! Philoſophy which 
tendeth to the knowledge of man , and thoſe 
cau/es which concerne the health and good e- 
flate of bu body. 

—_— is a continuall fountaine or 

ſpring of knowledge, by which wee 
maintaine long life. 

The ſicke man deſiteth not an eloquent 
Phiſition, but askilfull. Seneca. 

We begin to be ſicke as ſoone as we be 
borne. Auguſt. 

The infirmitie of the body, is the ſobii- 
ety of the minde. 

The ſtrength of the body, isthe weake- 
nes ofthe mind, and the weakenes ot the 
body,the ſtrength of che ſoule. 

Delicate fare is the mother of ſicknes. 

Phiſicke rightly applied, is therepaire of 
health, and the reſtitution of a weake or 
decayed nature, 

Next vnto the glory of God, we ought to 
regard the profit of the Common- wealth, 
and then philoſophy, which is phiſick,no- 
thing being more commod o us. 

Phuſicke being rightly vſed 713 an arte 
to finde out the truth both of divine and 
humane 
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humane beginnings. 

The ſcope of philicke, is to glorific God 
in the workes of nature, teaching men to 
hue well, and to helpe their neigkbours, 

A pratling Phiſition, is another diſeaſe 
to the ſicke man. 

An Orator doth not alwayes perſwade, 
nor the Phiſition cure. Arif. 

Toknow the vſe of Phiſick is ſweet, but 
to taſte it, is vnſauery. 

It is requiſite that he be tormented with 
paine, which may aad will not be eaſed by 
phiſicke. 

Death holdeth a ſworde againſt our 
throats, and phiſicke a 12 of 
health to our hearts. 

Death 1s moſt deſired of them that bee 
miſerable, and philicke moſt eſteemed of 
them thatbe mighty. 

They that be {ound themſelues, are more 
ready in counſell, then scilfull in knows 
ledge, to preſcribe rules ofphuſicketo the 
ficke. Bias. © en 

As a blind man cãnot ſee the fault of ano- 
thers eyes, ſo an vnskilfull Phiſition can- 
not perceiue the defects of the body. 

To take phiſicke hen the diſeaſe is de- 
1. — of ſperate, 
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ſperate,is to deſire the Phyſition, to helpe 
to conſume our ſubſtance. 

Medicines be no meate to live by. 

The patient vntuly, maketh the Phy ſiti- 
on more cruell. 

The thieſe is commonly executed that 
killeth but one man, and the Phyſition ſca- 
peth that killeth a thouſand. 

Phy ſitions often times, do vſe vnder the 
ſhew of honey to giue their patients gall 
and by this meanes preſerve their health; 
wheras ifthey went plainely to worke,the 
ficke would never take that which were 
wholeſome,it notlothſome. 

The number of Phyſitions is in the int» 
crealing ot diſeaſes. 

Great variety of medicines doth no good 
it all to a weake ſtomacke. | 

Some haue compared thoſe which vſc 
oft to take phylick, to them which drive 
the Burgeſles out ofthe city, to place ſtran- 
gers in their roome. 

Hippocrates, aboue all other things, recõ- 
mendeth to a Phy ſition that he ſhould wel 
aduiſe himiſelſe, if in plagues & ordinarit 
diſeaſes, he ſound nothing which was di- 
uinez that is to ſay, whether the hande of 
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God were not the proper cauſes of ficke- 
nes,of the partie diſeaked. 

Phyſitions are happy men, becauſe the 
ſunne makes manifeſt what good ſucceſle 
ſoeuer ha eth in their cures, and the 
earth burieth what fault ſoeuer they com- 
mit. Nicecles. 

£pri,quia non omnes conuale/tunt, now id- 
circo nulla medicmaeſt, Cicero. 

Dat Galenut opes & Iuſtiniamus honores. 

Ex alis paleas, ex iſtu collige graua. 

Ot Paine. 

Defi. Paine ,adver ſity,or perturbations, are but 
ons and incluations which come from 
eur will,corrupted by the prouocatiou & al- 
lurements of the fleſh and which wholh reſift 
the dinine nature of the reaſonable part of the 
ſonit,faſining it to the body with the naile of 

diſcont ent ment. 
Pate is alwaicsa companion of plea- 
ſure, and danger the hand-maid atten- 

ding on delight. 
o trouble a troubled man, is to re- 

double hispaine. 
Where aduerſities flowe, there loue 
ebbesz but friendſhip ſtandeth ſtedfaſt in 


all ſtormes. 
14 Proſperity 
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Proſperity getteth friends, but aduerſi- 
tie trieth them. Pacs. 

In paine and indgement, the qualitie 
with the quantitic muſt be conſidered; 

It is (elf euill to ſuffer one, then to re- 
ſiſt many. 

The greateſt miſery that may be, is to 
fall into vaknowne miſery. 

Nliſery can neuer be ſo bitter, as eter- 
nall felicity is pleaſant. Erꝙ. 

Danger alwaies attendetli at the heeles 
ot pride and ambition. 

Aduerſity quieknethi out ſleepy ſpirits; 
by proſperity we learne but ignorance, 
but by aduerſity wearctaught knowledg, 
Miſery and life are two tymnes, which 
increaſe, are nourilhed,and liue together. 

He cannot rightly iudge of pleaſure, 
that neuer taſted paine. 

As no fortune can diſmay him that is 
of a couragious minde, ſo no man is more 
wretched, then he that thinks himfelte to 
be vntortunate. 

In the time of calamity moſt men are 
more ſoty tor that their enemies can ſpeak 
of their diftreſle, then for thepaite they 
endute. 


Aduerlitics , 
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Aduerſities happening to good men, 
may vexe the minde, but neuer change 
their conſtancie. ; | 
As the mo@peſtilent diſeaſes do gather 
vnto themſelues all the in firmitie where- 
with the body 1sannoyed, fo doth the laſt 
miſerie embrace in the extreamitie of it 
ſelle, all his former muſchietes.S.P.S. 
Patience breeds experience, experience 
hope, and hope cannot be confounded. 
he paine of death is ſinne, the paine of 
conſcience ſin, but the paine of hell is e- 
ternall. 1 
The paine of the eve is luſh, the paine 
of the tongue liberty, & the paine of both 
repentance. x 
Miſery is full of wretchedneſle, fuller of 
diſgrace, and fulleſt of guilines. 
He ſuffers double puniſhment, that hath 
his paineprolonged. 
Fe ſinds helpes in aduerſity, that fought 
them in proſperity. it) 
The remembrance of pleaſures paſt, 
agrauatesthe paines that are preſent. 
A fauning friend in proſperity, wil proue 
a bitter foe in aduerſity. 
It is hard in proſperity, roknow 2 
et 


Vis Commun th. 
ther our friends doe loue vs for our one 
ſakes, or for our goods 4 but aduerſity 

prooues the diſpoſition of mens mindes. 

He that lendeth to another in time of 

roſperity, ſhall neuer want helpes him- 

Elte in the time of aduerſitic. 

t ſecunda moderate tulmus, ſic non ſolum 
aduer/am, ſed ſunlitus exer ſam formunam forti- 
ter ferre debemuis. 

NMullus dolor «jt, quem non lon pia quitas tem- 
ports minunat at, molliat. Cicero, 

Of Teares. 

Defi. Teares or ſorrow, «a griefe or heaus: 
nes for thing: which are don: and paſt, they are 
the onely friends to ſolitarines, the enomisi to 
company, and the heires to deſperation. 

9 2 are no cures for diſtreſſe, nei - 

ther doe preſent plaints eaſe a paſſed 
harme. 

There is is no ſower but may be quali- 
fied with ſweete potions, nor any dolefull 
maladie, but may be allaied with ſome de- 
lightfull muſicke. 

Teares craue compaſsion, and ſubmiſ. 
fion deſerueth forgiuenes. Greg. 

The violence of ſorrow is not at the firſt 
to bee ſtriuen withall, becauſe it is like a 
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mightie beaſt, ſooner tamed with follow - 
ing, then ouerthrow ne by withſtanding, 

— makes the ſhorteſt time ſeeme long, 
S. P. S. 

Women are moſt prone to teares, and 
haue them ſooneſt at commaund. Earp, 
| Sorrow bringeth foorth teares,asa tree 
bringeth forth truite, 

T hat griefe is beſt digeſted, that brings 
not open ſhame. 

Bury the dead, but weepe not aboue 
one day. Homer. 

We ſhall ſooner want teares, then cauſe 
of mourning in this life. Seneca. 
.: Sorrowes concealed, are more ſower, 
and ſmothered griefes, if they burſt not 
out, will beake the heart. 
The heart that is greatly grieued, tales 
his beſt comfort, when he finds time to la · 
ment his loſle. 

Teares and ſighes, declare the heart to 
be greatly grieued. | 
A teare in the eie of a ſtrumpet, is like heat 
drops ina bright ſun-ſhine, & as much to 
be pitied as the weeping of a Crocodile. 

Ofſorrow and lamentation, commeth 
watching and bleared eyes. 


Teares 
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Tearesare the badges of ſorrow, Archi. 
Paſsion 15 a molt comberſome gueſt vn- 

to it ſelfe. S. P. S. 

Deepe conceited ſorrowes are like to 
Sea- Iuie, which the older it is, the deeper 
roote it hath. 

Pafsions are like the arrowes of Cupia, 
which if they touch lightly, prooue but 
toyes, but once piercing the skiane, they 
prone deepe wounds. 

Where the ſmaleſt ſhewe of teares is, 
there is oft · times the greateſt effect of ſor- 
rowe. | 

Teares in many, eaſe the grieued heart; 
for grieſe is like to fire, the more it is co- 
uered, the more it rageth. Plat. 

Sheading of teares is the eaſing of griefe. 
$ Teares are the fruites of pation „the 

of women, the ſignes of diſtimu· 

lation. the reconcilers of diſpleaſures, and 
the tokens of # broken heart. | 

Teares are the foode of the ſoule. 

Three are in tht cies three ſorts of tears, 
the firſt ofioy, vhich in oͤld men ſhew their 
kindnes the ſecond of forrow, which in 
wretched men ſhew their miſeryzthe third 
ofdiſsimulation, whick in women _— 
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their nature. 

Lay thy hande on thy heart when thy 
wife hath the tearein her eye, for then ſhe 
intendeth either to found thee, or to lift 
thee. 

When griefe doth approach, if it be ſmal, 
let vs abide it, becauſe it is eaſie to be born, 
but it it be grieuous, let vs beate with it, 
becauſe our glory ſhall be the greater. 

Cate not for ſorrowe, it will either diſ- 
ſolue ot be diſlolued. 

How miſerable is that griefe, which can 
vtter nothing in the torments. Sereca. 

Men take a certain pleaſure in weeping, 
when they lament the loſle of friends. 

Solon hauing buried his ſonne, did 
weepe very buterly , to whom when one 
ſaid. his teares were all in vaine; for that 
cauſe, quoth he, doe I weep the more, be- 
cauſe I cannot profit with weeping, 
Too much ſadnes in a man, is as much to 
be condemned, as ouermuch boldnes in a 
woman is to be deſpiſed. B. 

L. pidus by a long griefe conceived of the 
misbehamour of tus wife, ſhortned his 
owne dayes. 

Tolament with teares the follies of our 
wy 1 former 
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former life, is proſitable, but to grieue too 
much for worldly loſles, is a ſigne of foo. 
liſhneſle. 
Per /achrymas 


ww,  dolorem non /equimmnr ſed oftendinas 


Cure leues loquumtur, ingente; ſiupent. Sene. 
Ot Neighbours, 

Defi. Neighbours are theſe in whom wee find 

- toward: v1 the greateſt bonds of charitie, c 

not 4s it is onigarly taken, them that fue 
veere about vs. 

1 greateſt loue in vs, next vnto 

God, ought to be loue towards our 

neighbours. 

Whatſoeuer duties we performe in kind- 
neſle towards our neighbours, wee per- 
forme vnto God. 

Loue is the firſt foundation ofmarri- 
age, and coniunction of neighbourhood. 

he end of a mans being, is the glory of 
his Creator, and the loue of his neighbour. 

The loue of neighbours , appartaines 
mightily vato ſaluation. 

Men arenot borne for themſclues, but 
for their country, parents, and neigh- 
bours. Cicero. „ n 2 4 

All 


All things on earth are created for men, 
and men created to worſhip God, and 
aide one another. 

Whoſocuer will follow nature, muſt 
loue his neighbour, & maintaine ſocietie. 

Themiſlocles ſelling cettaine land, made 
it be proclaimed, that it had a good neigh- 
bour. Plrtarch, 

No man may ſlander or lie for his pro- 
fit, becauſe ſuch gaine is his neighbours 
indignitie. 

Dutie and profit are two diſtin things, 
& ſeparated, belonging to our neighbors 
and our ſelues. 

We muſt eſteeme our neighbours loue, 
as deerely as the pureſt gold, 

Itis more praiſe-worthy to releeue one 
neighbour, hen to kill many enemies. 

We muſt frame al our actions to the glo- 
ry of God, to the loue of our neighbours, 
and to the profit of the Common- wealth. 

The tidings ofa bad mans burial, comes 
neuer too ſoone tothe cares of his neigh- 


r. 
The enuy of a bad neighbour, is worſe 

then the ſtipg of a Serpent. 
He that liues alone, liues in danger, ſo- 
cleue 
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cietie auoides many perils. Mar. Aur. 

The loue of our neighbours, binds vs 
from vnlawfull actions againſt them. 

Gold is prooued in the fornace, anda 
neighbouts loue ti ied in time of trouble. 

Thatnerghbour i is to be well thought 
of, which 18 ready in good will to help ac- 
cording to lus power. 

A rolling {tone neuer gathers moſle, 
nor a fikcle minded man loue amonglſt his 
honeſt nei ighbours. 

The loue of neighbors is che ſtrongeſt 
pillar to ſupport the Common- N calth. 

He is careleſle and vncharitable, which 
will play at Cardes whilſt his neighbours 
houſ: is burnin 

Good turnes . to vnthankſull neigh: 
bors, is ike water poured into open lives. 

Neceſvity ingendereth an à man warrc 
againſt ſumſelte, and malice 40 hurt his 
neighbour,” 

Vt in re raftica non ati 1 * bonum 
eſſe colonunt ſedmag m refert, cm/ modi habo- 
c vicinum; Sic in vita nom ſatis t ſi tap- 
ſum integrum virwn prefits 8 3 
ou habeas conſuot u. 5 
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quid mali eſſe propter vicimum malum. Pla. 
Prouerbs. 
Defi. Prowerts are the onely ſententious ſpee- 
cher of autentique Authors, or the v/nall 
braſes begot by cuſtoms. 

A — ſtreame ſerueth to driue a light 

A ſmall ſumme will ſeꝛue to pay a ſhort 
reckoning. 

A leane fee is a fit reward for a lazie clerk, 
A rowling ſtone gathereth no moſle. 
All is not gold that gliſtreth. 

Where is nought to be had, the King lo- 
ſeth his right. 

It is good to ſtrił the yron while it is hot. 
The burned child dreadeth the fite. 

Soft pace goeth farre. 

Good wine needeth no buſh. 

Hunger is the beſt ſauce. 

Sweete meate mult haue ſower ſawce. 

Iris euill halring before a Cripple. 

Selfe doe, ſelfe haue. 

Harme watch, harme catch. 

Too much of one thing, is good for no- 
thing. 

Hote ſup, hoteſwallow. 


Like, 
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Like maſter,likeman, 


Looke not a given horſe in the mouth, 


When the belly is full, the bones are at 


reſt. 


He that reckoneth without his Hoaſt, 


mull reckon twice. 


A carriõ Kite, wil neuer be good Hawke. 


He robbeth Peter to pay Paul. 


Too much familiarity breeds contempt. 


Rome was not built in one day, 
Better late thriue then neuer. 
After death the Phy ſition. 
After dinner muſterd. 

No fire without ſome ſmoake. 

A fooles bolt is ſoone ſhot. 

All couet, all loſe. 

Aſter a ſtorme commeth a calme. 
It is better to bow then breake. 
Neede makes the old wife to trot. 
Death dealeth doubtfully. 


More coſt, more worſhip. 


It is an il wind that blow ech none to good. 
1 


Much coyne,much care. 
Much meate,much maladie. 
Much learning much ſorrow. 
Looke before thou leape. 


Time and tide tarricth for no man. 
Pp | 


Like 
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Like lips, like lettice. 
Many things chance betweene the cup 
and the lip. 
What . in the bone, will neuer out 
of the lleſh. 
Euery man for himſelfe. & God for vs al. 
Bare words are no law full bargaine. 
It is good ſleeping ina whole skinne. 
The end trieth all. 
In little medling lieth much reſt. 
Wake not a ſleeping Lion. 
The veſlell will ſauor of the firſt liquor. 
One ſwallow brings not a Summer, 
White ſiluer drawes blacke lines. 
Fire is as hurtfull as healthfull. - 
Water is as dangerous as commodious. 
Credit ought rather to be giuen to the 
eyes then to the eares. 
Where many words are ſpoken, truth is 
held in ſuſpition. 5r9bews. 
He that goeth x borrowing, goeth a 
ſorrowing. 
A fiend in the Court, is better then mo- 
ney in thy purſe. 
e giues twice that giueth quickly. 
He that ſpareth to ſpeake , ſpareth to 
ſpecde. 
. V 2 Seruice 


7 
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Seruice willingly offered, is commonly 
refuſed and ſuſpected. 

A mans owne manners doth ſhape him 
either good or bad fortunes. 

A necre friend, is better then a far dwel- 
ling kinſman. 

Diſcipmlns prioris poſterior dies, 

Dulce bollum ine xpertis. 

Ot Sentences. 

Defi. Sentences are the pithy & ſweet flowers 
of wit, compiled in a ready and deuuer bran, 
and vitercd in ſport and elegant phraſes. 

HE: that deſireth to make a good mare 

let ot his ware. muſt watch opportu- 
nity to open his ſhop. 

Where the foundation is weake, the 
frame tottereth, and where the roote is not 
deepe, the tree falleth. 

Where the knot is looſe, the ſtring ſlip- 

h, and where the water is ſhallow, no 
veſlell will ride. 

Where ſundry flies bite, the gale is great, 
and where cuery hand — ſheepe 
go naked. Demoſf, 

He that talketh much and doth little, is 
like vnto him that ſailes with a ſide wind, 
& is born with the tide to a wrong ſhore. 

| Eagles 
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Eagles flie alone, and they are but ſheepe 
that alwaies flocke together. 

The meane man mult labour to ſerue the 
mighty, and the mighty muſt ſtudy to de- 
fend the meane. 

Standing ſtreames gather filth, and flow- 
ing rivers are alwaies ſweete. 

e that bites of euery weed to ſearch out 
the nature, may light vpon poyſon, & he 
that loues to be ing of cuery clowde, 
may be ſmitten with a thunder · ſtrolce. 

A wanton eie, is the dart of ſebalus, that 
where it leuelleth, there it lighteth, and 
where it hits, it woundeth deepe. 

Depth of wiſedome, height of cou- 
rage, and largeneſſe of magniſicence, get 
admiration. 

Truth of word,. meelenes, curteſie, mercy, 
and liberality,ſtir vp affection. 

There is no man ſuddainly excellent 
good, or extreamely euill, but growes ey- 
ther as he holds himſelfe vp in vertue, or 
lets himſelfe ſli de to vice. 

Cunning to keepe, is no leſle commen- 
dable then courage to command. 

The Court of affection, is held by the 


racking ſteward Repentance. S P. S. 
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As life without learning is vnpleaſant, 
ſo learning without wiſedome is vnprofi- 
table. 

He properly may becalled a man,that in 
his behawovr gouerneth himſelfe like a 
man, that is to ſay,conformable vnto ſuch 
things as reaſon willeth, & not as the mo- 
tions of ſenſualitic willeth. 

Ex imples of the dead that were good, 
do profit men more to live ell, then the 
counſel ot the wicked that be liuing, which 
doeth interte and bury thoſe that ate now 
alive. 

Far better itisto be a tennant of liberty, 
then a Land- lord of thrall. 

He that makes h.mſc!te a ſheepe, ſhall be 
eaten of the Wolte. 

He that loſeth fauor on land to ſeeke fore 
tune at ſea, is like him that ſtared ſo long at 
a ſtarre, that he fell imb a ditch. 

Small helpes ioy ned together, wax 
ſtronger. 

He is vnworthy to be a maſter over o- 
there, that ( ànot maſter himſelfe. Phocion. 

A malter ought not to be knowne by 
the houſe, but the houſe by the maſter. 

A bulic tongue makes tlie mind repent 
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atleyſure. | 

By repentance we are drawne to mer- 
cie without whoſe wings we cannot flie 
from vengeance. 

Where the demand is a ieſt, the ſitteſt 
anſwere is a ſcoffe. Archim. 

When dogs fall a ſnarling, Serpents a hiſ- 
ſing, and women à weeping, the firſt 
meanes to bite, the ſecond to ſting, and the 
third to deceiue. 

A good wolte wil neuer hunt too neere 
his owne denne. 

Such as be borne deafe ot blinde, haue 
commonly their in ward powers the more 

fit. 
if He that helpeth an euill man, hurteth 
him that is good. Crates: 

When that thing cannot bee done that 
thou wouldeſt, tlien ſeeke to compaſſe 
that which thou konweſt may be brought 
to paſle. 

Contempt is a thing intollerable, foraſ- 
much as no man can thinke himſelfe ſo 
vile. that he ought to be deſpiſed. 

Suddaine motions & entorcements of 
the minde, do often breake out, either for 


great good, or great cuill. Homer, 
0 ̃ V 
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Many men labour to deliver the mſelues 
from contempt, but more ſtudy to be re- 
uenged thereof. 

It is a corrupting of the good, to keepe 
company with the euill. Greg. 

The eye can neuet offend, if the minde 
would rule the eye. 

Where there is diuiſion, there is conſuſi- 
on. Soon, * 

T hat perſon is not worthy to liue, that 
takethnot care how to liue well. 

Negligence in ptiuate cauſes , are vetie 
dangerous. 

Solitarineſle is the ſly- enemie that doth 
moſt ſeparate a man from doing well. 
S.P.S 

He that mindeth to conquer, muſt bee 
caretull. 

Money borrowed vpon vſurie,bring- 
eth miſcry , although for a time it ſceme 
pleaſant. 

For a ſhortpleaſure,long repentance is 
the hire, Xenocra. 

Priuate loſſe may be holpen by pub- 
lique paines. 

— wealth cauſeth pride pride 
bringeth hatred, hatred worketh rebelli- 
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on , rebellion maketh an alteration , and 
changeth kingdomes. 

The kinde of contemplation that tends 
to ſolitarines,is but a glorious title to idle- 
neſle. 

Liking is not alwaies the child of beauty. 

Iealouſie is the harbinger of diſdaine. 

Allis but lip- wiſedome that wants ex- 

erience. 

Who will reſiſt loue, muſt either haue no 
wit, or put out his eyes. 

Loue is to a yeelding heart a King, but 
to a reſiſting, a TyrantS.Þ.S. 

Feare is the onely knot that harteneth a 
tyrants people to him, which once being 
vntied by a greater force, they all ſcatter 
from him like ſo many birds, whole cages 
are broken. S. P. S. | 

Ambitiõ & loue can abide no lingering. 

No thraldome to the in ward bondage. 

The right conceit of young men, is that 
they thinke they then ſpeake wiſely, when 
they cannot vnderſtand themſelues. | 

. He that wil needs (tir affectiõ in others, 
muſt firſt ſhew the ſame paſz1on himſelfe. 

Things loſt by negligence, muſt be re- 

couered by diligence. 


As 
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As rewards are neceſſary for well-doers, 
ſo chaſtiſements are meete for offenders. 

Vertue like thecleare heauen, is with- 
ontclowdes.S.ÞP.S. 

He that will blame another, muſt firſt 
be blameleſſe himſelfe, eſpecially in the 
matter that lie blameth another for. 

Suſpition breedeth care, and the effects 
of crueltie, ſlit vp a new cauſe cf ſuſpitiõ. 

Itisbeſt dealing with an enemy when 
he is at the weakeſt. Aurel. 

The better ſort eſchew euill for ſhame; 
but the common people for feare of pu- 
niſhmenr. 

Lawes not executed are of no value, and 
as good not made, as not practiſed. 

Things that are wrongfully gotten, 
haue no certaine aſſurance. 

Not as men would, but as men may, and 
as the nature ot things doe require, ſo 
ſhould they deale. 

Where flatterers beare rule, things come 
to ruine. Pompe ut. 

Such is themanand his manners, as his 
delight and ſtudie is. 

By diligence and paines taking, al may 
be amended that is amilſle. 


When 
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When things are in extreamity,itis good 
to be of good cheere , and rather indeuor 
to amend them, then cowardly,to faint & 
deſpaireof all. 

They that truſt much to their friends, 
know not how [ſhortly reares be dried vp. 

God and Nature, doth [ec all tings to 
ſale for labour, 

Great is the value of order and forſighe 
to gouerne things well. 

Man can better ſuffer to bee denied 
then to be deceiued. 

Lingering is moſt lothſome when ne- 
chsity requireth haſt. Punt, 

The catefulneſle of the wicked,cauſcth 
the godly tolooke about them. 

All paſſages are open to the ſtout and 
valiant minded man 

Flying tales and flattering newes, doe 
nener good to any ſtate. 

Tis better to light with an enemy at his 
ou ne home, then for hum to fight with vs 
in our Country N 

Private wel. fare, i is net to be preferred 
before common Weale. 

Wiſemen being wronged. are to be fea- 
red of tlie wrong docis. 


Care - 
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Careleſſe men, are euer moſt nigh vnto 
their owne harme. 

Faire promiſcsmake fooles faine, and 
flatterers ſeeke by diſcrediting others , to 
benefit themſclues. 

Good men,ſometimes are in greater dan- 
er for ſaying the truth, then euill men for 
peaking falſely. Plautms. 
Ot one inconuenience often times ſuffe- 
red, many miſchiefes commonly followe. 

Forbearance of ſpeech is moſt dange- 
rous, when neceſsity requireth to ſpeake. 

A bold ſpeech vpon a good cauſe, de- 
ſerueth fauour. 

leepe and food, are enemies to the 
mourning, which paſsion perſwadeth to 
be reaſonable. S. P. S. 
Otten ſuſpecting of others, commeth of 
ſecret condemning our ſelues. 

Aduancement 1s the moſt mortall of. 
fence to enuy- 

Through diligence and care, things 
may be ale which were by ſlothand 
negligence torborne. Aurel. 

e doth wrong, that giueth cauſe of 
warre, not he that iceketh the tedteſle of 
wrong. 


The + 
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The leſle one feareth his enemy, the 
nigher he is to his owneharme. 

Tis better to beginne warre, then to a+ 
bide warre. 

Such as are careleſle in their owne cau- 
ſes, hardly can bee carefull about other 
mens affaires. Thales. 

Corrupt officers neuer want matter to 
ſatis fie their corrupt minds. 

It is folly to refuſe the aide ofa ſtran- 
ger, when wee may haue it, and ſtand in 
neede thereof. 

Theſe three chiefe points are neceſſari- 
ly belonging to a Counſellor, to be bolde, 
plaine, and faithful. 

That city is of no value, thewhichis 
not of abilitie enough to puniſh wrong 
doers, neither is that Common: weale any 
thing worth at all, where pardon, and in- 
terceſsion preuailes againſt lawes. 

The minde of man is his guide in all 
things, and the ſame is onely to be inſtru- 
cted, and trained vp with knowledge and 
learning. 

To know well, and to doe well, are the 
two points belonging to vertue. Crigem. 

Vertue is ptaiſed ot many men, but very 
lex 
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fewe delire to follo v her effe ctuall. 

|» Honour got by vertue, hath perpetuall 

allurance. Cicero. 

That man cannot long indure Labour, 
which wameth his niturail kind of reſt. 

The mind of man is man himſelte, and 
needeth cortinuall teaching, 

Though that all new chances cauſe 
preſently new thou his: vet thereby we 
attame more ſtelallues againſt miſhaps 
to come, 

After the vnlawfull getting ofa coue- 
tous Father, followeth the riotous ſpen- 
ding ot a prodigall ſonne. 

IHtawmenci eſt cum komin bur tarquã Deu 
vidlerit. 114 (0911 nduwm tanquum Deus andiat. 

Ounmia pre lura raraʒnec quia quam difficie 
fins quam r ferire quod ju onns ex parte in 
ſuo genere per fetlum. 

Ot Simititvdes, 

Defi. Similituaes or libeneſſe', ave the mage 
er pittures of the things to which they ave 
compared ; hnety explatnong one thino in a 
farre different obiett, 

S that member is nothing pro ſita- 

ble, but rather nurttu'l to the body, 


which by corruption is lame & vnperfit, 
lo 
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ſo that ſubie whoſe mind is drawne into 
ſundry practiſes of diſcord, working the 
diſquiet of a cõmon peace & tranquilitie, 
may iuſtly be cut off, as an vnprofitable 
part, or canker in a Common- wealth. 

As the vertue ofa Prince is the chiefeſt 
authority of the magiſtrat, ſo are the good 
conditions of Rulers, the beſt ſtay and 
ſtrongeſt defence of inferiors. Put. 

Asheis not fortunate which is poore 
and deformed, ſo they are not to be ac- 
counted happy, which are onely rich and 
beautifull. 

As plants meaſurably watred grow the 
better, but being watred too much, are 
drowned and die, ſo the mind with mode- 
rate labour is reficlhed, but with ouer- 
much it is vtterly dulled. Ta. 

As any thing, be it neuer ſo eaſie, is hard to 
the idle, ſo any thing, be it neuer ſo hard, is 
eaſie to the wit well imploy ed. Emi. 
As a ſlup hauing a ſure anker, may lie ſafe 
in any place, ſo the minde that is ruled by 
perfit reaſon, is quiet euery where. 

As that fire ſnioaketh not much which 
flameth at the firſt blowing, ſo the glory 
that brightly ſhineth at the ſirſt, is not 

greatly 
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greatly enuied at; but that whichis long 
in getting, is alwaies prevented by enuie. 

As the man that drinketh poyſon, de- 
ſtroy eth himſelfe there with, ſo he that ad- 
mitteth a friend ere hee perfectly know 
him, may hurt himſelfe by too much truſt · 
ing him. Seneca. 

As the perfit golde, which is ofa pure 
ſubſtance, ſooner receiueth any form then 
the ſturdie ſteele, which is groſſe and maſ- 
fie metall; ſo womens effeminate minds 
are more ſubiect to ſuddaine affection, 
and are ſooner fettered with the ſnare of 
fancie then the hard harts of men. 

As golden pillars doe ſhine ypon the 
ſockets of filuer,ſodoth a faire face with a 
vertuous minde. Perian. 

Like as a good Muſition, having any 
key or ſtring ot his inſtrument out of tune, 
dotł not immediatly cut it off, and caſt it 
away, but either with ſtraining it higher, 
or ſlak ing it dow ne lower, 772 and lit- 
tle cauſeth it to agree ;ſo ſhould Rulers 


rather reforme tranſgreſsions by ſmall 
corrections, then ſecke to caſt them away 

for euery treſpaſſe. 
As Apolidorus was wont to ſay of (hi- 
5 
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Apps bookes, that if other mens ſentences 
were let out, the pages would be voyde: 
ſo may we ſpeake of Brokers, for if other 
men enioyed their goods, their ware- 
houſes would be quickly empty. 

As the ſtrong bitternes of the Allow- 
tree, taketh away the ſweetnes of the 
ſweeteſt honey, ſo euill workes deſtroy & 
take away the praiſe of good deedes. 

As a veſlell is knowne by the ſound, 
whether it bee whole or broken; fo are 
men prooued by their ſpeech , whether 
they be wiſcor fooliſh. Demaſt. 

As wine in Platos opinion, is the daugh- 
ter of veritie, ſo loue in lamblicus cenſure, 
is the fruite ofidlenes. 

As in feaſts, hunger is the beſt ſauce, ſo 
of gueſts, mirth is the moſt welcome. 

As the occurrence of many things brin- 
geth much trouble, ſo the conſideration 
thereof, procureth experience. 

Like as a battered or crazed ſhip, by 
drinking in of water, notonely drowneth 
herſelfe, but all thoſe that arc in her; ſo a 
Ruler, by vſing vitiouſnes, deſtroieth not 
himſelfe alone, but all others beſides that 
are vnder his gouetnment. 
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As ignorant Gouernours bring their | 
countrey into many inconueniences, 
ſo ſuch as are divelliſhly politique vtterly 
ouerthrow the Nate. 

As truth is the center of religion, ſo con- 
trarie opinions founded on euill examples, 
are the corruptions of this world, and tlie 
bringers inof Atheiſme. 

As it becommeth ſubie& to be obedi- 
ent to their Souetaigne, ſo it behoueth 
that the King be catefull for the commo- 
ditie of his Commmon- weale. 5185. 

As there is no deliberation good that 
hangeth on delay, ſo no counſaile is pro- 
fitable, that is followed vnaduiſedly. 

As that kingdome is moſt ſtrongeſt, 
where obedience is moſt nouriſhed, ſo the 
ſtate is moſt dangerous, where the ſouldier 
is moſt negligently regarded. 

As no Phyſition is reputed good, that 
healeth other, & cannot heale hunſclfe, ſo 
is he no good magiſtrate, that comman- 
deth others to auoyde vices, and will not 
ſhunne cuill himſelfe. Mar. Arr. 

As the greene leaues outwardly ſhery 
that the tree is not dry inwardly , fo 
the good workes openlyt cllific the * 

ob.. 
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of the heart in wardly. Erase 
Like as a gouernour of a ſhip is not cho- 
ſen for his riches, but for his knowledge. ſo 
ſhould the chiefe magiſtrate in euery City, 
bee choſen rather for his wiſedome and 


\ godly zeale, then for his wealth and great 


poſleſsions. 

As the goodnes of wiſe men continu- 
ally amendeth, ſo the malice of fooles e- 
uermore increaſethl. Pythag. 

As they which cannot ſuffer the light 
ofa Candle, can much worſe abide the 
brightnes of the Sunne; ſo they that are 
troubled with ſmall trifles would be more 
amazed in weiglitie matters. 

As fire caſt into the water, is quickly 
quenched, ſoa falſe accuſation againſt an 
honeſt life, is ſoone extinguiſhed, 

As the canker cateth and deſtroyeth 
— doth enuie cate and conſume the 
iearts of the envious, 

As the ſauour of (ſtinking carrion is noi- 
ſome to them that ſmell it, ſo is the ſpeech 
of fooles tedious to wile men that hcare it, 
Solow, 

Asthe wicked and malicious perſon is 
moſt hardy to commit greatelt crimes 3 

X 2 ſo 
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ſo is he moſt cruell and ready, wickedly 
to giue ſentence againſt another for the 
ſame offence. 

As men cate diuers things by morſels, 
which if they ſhould cate whole would 
choke them, ſo by diuers daies we ſuffer 
troubles, wluch if they ſhold al come toge- 
ther, they would make an end of vs in one 


= ſin is natural, & the chaſtiſement vo- 
luntary, ſo ought the rigor of juſtice to be 
temperate, ſo that the miniſters thereof, 
ſhould rather ſhew compaſsioii then ven- 
geance 3 whereby the treſpaſſers ſhould 
take occaſion to amend their ſins paſt, and 
not to reuenge the iniury preſent. Hermes. 

As when the wood being take from the 
fire, & theembers quenched, yet neuerthe · 
leſle the ſtones oft. times ren aine hote & 
burning; ſo the fleſh, though it be chaſti- 
ſed with hote and dry maladies, or conſu- 
med by many yeares in trauaile, yet concu- 
piſcence abideth ſtill in the bones. Anrff, 

As after great ſtormes the ayre is cleere, 
ſo after the floods of repentantteares, the 
conſcience is at quiet, 

As darnell ſpringeth vp among good 


Wheat, 
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wheat, & nettles among roſes, even ſo en- 
uy groweth vp — vertues. Theom, 

As the leaues of a boote which is ſel- 
dome vſed, will cleaue faſt together, euen 
ſo the memory waxeth dull, if it be not oft 

uickned. 

Like as an Adamant draweth by little 
and little the heauie y ron, vntill at laſt it be 
ioyned with it; ſo vertue and wiſedome 
draw mens mindes to the practiſe thereof. 

As a veſlell cannot be knowne whether 
it be whole or broken, vntill it hath liquor 
in it, ſo can no man be knowne what he is, 
before he be in authoritie. 

Asitis great fooliſhnes to forſake the 
cleere fountaines, & to drinłke puddle wa- 
ter; ſoit is great folly, to leaue the ſweete 
doctrine of the Euangeliſt, and to ltudy 
the dreamcs of mens imaginations. 

As ſight is in the eye, ſo is the mind in 
the ſoule. Sopho. 

As deſire is glad to embrace the firſt 
ſhew of comfort, ſo is deſire deſirous of 
perfit aſſurance. S. P. S. 

Vt adcurſum Equus ad arandum B os ad in- 
dagandum Canis, Sic Homo ad duas res intelli- 
J. g endum, & agendum natus eft quaſi ummortalit 

Deus 
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Deus. Cice. 

Vr ager quamuis fertilit, ſme cultura fructuo- 
ſus eſſe non poteſt fic ſine doctrina animus. 
Of Brauery. 

Defi. Brawerie is 4 riotont exceſſe, either in 
epparrell or other ornament ; it 1 alſoa part 
of pride, and contrary to decencie and comli- 
lineſſe. 

— of brauery, brings a man of 

much wealth quickly to pouerty. 
Pride ioyned with many vertues, choks 
them all. 

They that rather delight to decke their 
bodies then their ſoules, ſceme men rather 
created for tlieit bodies then their ſoules. 

Exceſſe in vanitie hath neuer end. 

Theft or violent death, euer waitcth at 
the heeles of exceſſe. 

They neuer can be carefull to keepe a 
meanein husbanding other mens wealth, 
which are carelcfle in beſtowing their 
one ſubſtance vpon excelle. 

To ſpend much beyond power, and 
hope much vpon promiſes, makes many 
men beggers which wereleft wealthy. 
He that imployeth his ſubſtãce in bravery, 
ſhall quickly bring his eſtate to begger b 

c 
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The cauſe why brauery is ſo much eſtee- 
med, is the reſpect the world taketh ofthe 
outward appearance, and neglect of the 


in ward excellence. 


There are three things that coſt derely, 
and conſume quickly; a faire woman that 
is vnchaſt, a rich garment that hath many 
cuttes, and a wealthy ſtocke on an ill huſ- 
band. 

A fooleclothed in a gay garment, if he 
get any courteſie, may thanke his weede, 
and not his wit. Archim. 

As the weede cannot be eſteemed pre · 
cious for the faire flower which it beareth, 
ſo ought no man to be accounted vertu- 
ous, for the gay garmet which he weareth. 

Building may be ouerthrowne with 
winde, apparell conſumed with moths; 
what folly is it then for men, to delight in 
that which the light wind can walt, and 
the ſmall worme — ? 

He that waſteth his wealth to follow 
every faihion, and bateth his ſubſtance to 
maintaine his brauery,may be counted the 
Mercers friend, the Taylers foole, and his 
ownefoe. Bis, 

Rich clothes are beggers weedes to a 

X 4 diſcon- 
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diſcontented mind. 

Brauery of apparrell isnothing worth, 
ifthe minde be miſerable. 

Deſire of that we cannot get, torments 
vszhope of that we may hauc;comforts vs, 
and the brauzry of that we poſlelle,makes 
vs become proud. 

As oyle being caſt vpon the fire, quen- 
chetli not the flame, ſo brauery beſtowed 
vpon the body. neuer humbleth the ſoule. 

As it is no wiſedome, in admiring the 
ſcabbard to deſpiſe the bladeʒ ſo it is meere 
folly, to praiſc a man for his brauery, and 
diſcomend him for his decencie. 

Raine can neuer cauſe the Corne to bring 
forth any fruite, which is ſowne vpon 
hard ſtones; nor ſpeech cannot perſwade 
a proud man to become an enemy to braue 
apparell. 

Gorgious garments are marks of pride, 
and nels ofriotouſues. 

As aman would iudge one to be ill at 
eaſe, which M care a plaiſter vpon his 
facc, or one that hath beene ſcourged, to 
be puniſhed by the law] ſo doth painting 
betoken a diſeaſed ſoule, marked with a- 
dultery. 


Woe 
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Woe to that beauty, which ſleepeth not 
with the face. Horace. 

If by the ciuill law the child may haue 
an action of the caſe, againſt him which 
ſhall deface the portract of his Father we 
wel imagine how much it diſpeaſeth God, 
if by artificiall painting wee ſeeke to cor- 
rect his workemanſhip. 

Painting haſtens wrinckles before old 
age come. (hryſ. 

T hoſewhich are curious in decking of 
the body,deſpiſe the care of their ſoule. 

All kinde of painting, artificiall garniſh- 
ing, and coulouring ot haire, was forbid- 
den among the Spartans. 

Splendida ſit noio, ſordida nols cutis. 

Sint procul a nobis iuuenos, vt ſamina compti. 
Of boaſting. 

Defi. Boaſting i a part of pride, wherein a 
man ſeecheth to extol{ himſelſe vaine-glori- 
riouſly, beyond bis deſerning ; or the repute 
of the world of any action done. 

A Pos that barketh much will bite 

but little, and the man that vſeth to 
wake great promiſes, will yeeld but ſmall 
performance in the end. 


Good wittes are often hindered by 
ſhame- 
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ſhemefaſlneſle, and perverſe conceits are 
boldened by impudencie. 

Many mens threatnings be morefeare- 
full in hearing, then hurtfull in effect. 

He boaſteth in vaine of his greatlinage, 
that having no goodnes in himſelfe, ſcek- 
eth to be elleemed for the nobilitic of his 
anceſtors. 

Great offers are often promiſed in 
words, and ſeldome performed in deeds, 

There be many which can boaſt of bat · 
tailes that neuet fought in the fields. 

Where the matter it ſelſe bringeth cre- 
dite, a man with his gloſſe deſerueth ſmall 
commendation. 

Great boaſt giueth leaſt courage, and 
many words are ſigne of ſmall wit. 

Arrogancy is alwaies accompanied with 
folly, audacitie, raſhnes , inſolencie, and 
ſolitarines. Plato. | 

A boaſting tongue isa manifeſt ſigne 
ofa cowardly heart. Bias, 

Creſſus boaſting of his mighty Army, 
was pretily anſwered ; It is not theit mul- 
titude which follow thee, but thy courage 
in leading them, which ſhall make thee fa- 
mous. 


No 


fit 


v 
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No man may truly brag of what he hath, 
ſith what he hath may be loſt. Euryp. 

Tull gloried in that hee had amplified 
the Latine tongue. 

The world can boaſt of nothing but 
vanity, neither can vanity bragge of any 
thing more then the end. 

He that boaſteth himſelfeto know e- 
very thing, is moſt ignorant; and he that 
preſumeth to know nothing, is wile. Plato. 

Boaſt is but the ſcumme of thought, va- 
niſhing with fading pleaſures, and enter- 
tained by fooliſh obicts. 

Great threatnings are like big windes, 
they bluſter ſore, but they end ſoone. 

It is fooliſh boaſt, whereby men make 
manifeſt their ov/ne ignorance. 

Where good wine is, there needes no 
garland, and where vertues are, tliere 
needes no commendation. 

Of few words iaſue many effects, of 
much boaſting,ſmall belcefes. 

Thoſe that boalt moſt, taile moſt, for 
deeds are ſilent. 

To fill thy mouth with boaſting, is to 
fill thy name with ſlander. 

Itis better to be lilent, then to bragge 
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or boaſt vain-gloriouſly any thing in our 

owne commendation. 

Vana gloriam ſemper ſequitur infamia, & qui 
inſolenter vtitur gloria inc idit in ignomimam. 

Pbidias ſui ſumiſem ſpeciem incluſit in ciypes 
Alinerne, cum inſcribere non liceret. 

Ot Nature. 

Defi. Natwre is that ſpirit or dinine reaſon, 
which u the efficient cauſe of naturall worker, 
and the preſeruing cauſe of thoſe things that 
haue being through the oncly power of the 
beauenty Word, which is the worke-maiſter 
of Nature and of the whole world : and bath 
inſuſed into euery thing a linely vertue and 
flrength, whereby it increafeth, and preſar- 
weth u ſelfe by a natural facultie. 

N Ature in deſpight of Time, will 

frowne at abuſe. 
Nature hath a certaine predominant po- 
wer over the mind of man. 

The man that liueth obedient to nature, 

can neuer hurt himſelfe thereby. 

Actions wrought againſt nature, reape 
deſpight, and thoughts aboue nature, diſ- 
daine. 

As Art is a helpe to nature, ſo is expe- 
rience the triall and perfection of Art. 


r 
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Az nature hath giuen beautie, and ver- 
tue giuen courage, ſo nature yeeldeth 
death, and vertue yeeldeth honour, 

Nature is aboue Art in the ignorant, 
and vertue aboue all things is eſtcemed of 
the wiſe. 

It is hard to ſtraighten that by Art,which 
is made crooked hy nature. Perian, 

Nature is pleaſed in the eye, reaſon in 
the minde, but vertue in them both. 

Conſider what nature requires, and not 
how much aſte&ion deſires. 

Nature gudeth bealtes, butreaſon ru- 
leth the harts of men. 

Such as liue acccrding to nature, are ne- 
ner poore, and according tothe opinion of 
men, they are ncuet rich; becauſe nature 
contenteth her ſelfe, and opinion doth in- 
finitely couet. 

Phila king eA!exanders Father, falling 
vpon the ſands, and ſeeing there the wark 
and print of his body, ſa. d; How lilea 
plot of ground is nature content with?and 
yet we couet the whole world. 

The God which is God of nature,doth 
neuer teach vnnaturalneſle.S.P.3. 

Nature is higher priſed then wealth, 
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and thelove of our Parents oughtto bee 
more precious then dignitie. 

Fire cannot be hid in the ſtraw,nor the 
nature ot inan ſoconcealed, but at the laſt 
it will haue his courſe. 

lu nature noching is ſuperfluous. Arif, 

Where natute is vicious, by learning it 
15 amended, and where it is — 
»killitis augmented, 

There is no greater bond then dutie, 
nor ſlraiter Law then nature; and where 
nature inforceth obedience, there to re- 
fift, is ro ſtrive againſt God. Lacan. 

Liberall Sciences are moit nieet for libe- 
rall men. and good Arts for good natures, 

Nature without learning & good bring. 
ing vp. is a blinde guides Jearning with- 
out nature, wanteth much; and vic with- 
out the two former, is vnprof table. 

Nature being alwaies in a perpetual mo- 
tion, deſireth to be driuen to the better 
parte, or elſe ſhe ſuffereth herſelfe to bee 
waig hed down as a ballance to the worſecr. 

Nature is our beſt guide, hoi if wee 
follow we ſhall never goe aſtray. Arif. 

Nature friendly iheweth vs by many 
ſigncs what ſhe would, what the 32 

and. 
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and what ſhe deſirethʒ but man by ſome 
ſtrange meane waxeth deafe, and will not 
heare what ſhe gently counſelleth. 

Nature is a certaine ſtrength and power 
put into things created by God, who gi- 
ueth to each thing that which belongerh 
vnto it. 

uod ſutiare poteſt diet natura miniſtrat. 

uud docet infranis gloria, fine caret. 

Hoc generi hemiumm 4a natura datum, vt 
qua in familia (aus aliqua forts ſloruerit, bene 
fere qui ſunt eius ſtirpu (quod ſermo bommuns 
ad memoriam patrium durtute celabretur]) us 
pidiſſimè perſequuntur. 1 

ife. 

Deh. Life, which we common) call the breath 
of this world, is a perpetuall battaile, and 4 
ſarpe thermiſh, wherein wee ere one while 
hurt with enay,another while with ambutan, 
and by and by wich ſome other vice, beſides 
the ſuddaixe on e- ginen don our boaters by 
a thouſand ſorts of diſcaſes, and floods of ad- 
werſuties pon aur ſpiriti. 

Ite is a pilgrimage, a ſhadow of joy, a 
glaſle of infirauty, and the perfect 
path- way to death. 

All mortall men ſuſfer corruption in 

their 
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their ſoules, through vice, and in their bo- 
dies through wormes. 

It is a miſerable life where friends are 
feared, and enemies nothing miſt: uſted, 

It is better not to liue, then not to know 
how toliue. Sg. 

It is hard for a man to liue well, but ve- 
ry eaſie to die ill, 

If a good man deſire to liue, it is for the 
great deſire hee hath to doc good but it 
the euill deſire to line, it is tor that they 
would abuſe the world longer. 

The children of vanitie call no time 
good, but that wherein they liue accor- 
ding to their one deſire, and do nothing 
but tollow their owne filthy luſts. F 

Mans life is like lightning, which is but 
a flaſh, and the longeſt date of yeeres, is 
but a bauens blaze. 

Men can neither inlarge their liues as 
they deſire, nor ſhunne that death which 
they abhorre. Aleman. 

A deteſtable life remoucth all merit of 
honourablcburiall. 

By life groweth continuance, and by 
death all things take end. 

Life and death are in the power ofthe 
tongue. 
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tongue. Gueuara. 

The man that deſireth life, and feareth 
dcath,ought carefully to gouerne his tong. 
Life is ſhort yer ſweete. Euripides. 

Liſe to a wretched man is long, but to 
him thatis happy, very ſhort. Menander, 

Mans life is a warfare. Seneca. 

Themortall life which we inioy, is the 
liope ot life in mortall. Aus. 

An vndefiled lite is the reward of age. 
Aug. 

No man is ſo old, but thinketh he may 
yet liue an other vecre, Hierem. 

The breath that maintaincth life, en- 
detli it. 

A good l fe, is the readieſt W ay oa 

| good! name. Anal 

Better it is to bee carefull to liue well, 
then deſirous to liue long. 

A long lite. hath commonly long cares 
annexed with it. 

Moſt men in theſe daies, will haue pre- 

cepts to be ruled by their life, and nottheir 

lite, to be gouerned by preceps. 

Fooles "when they hate their life, will 
yet deſire to liue, for the feare \yhich they 
haue of death. (ates. 
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Mans life is lent him for a time, and he 
that gaue it, may iuſtly demand it when 
he will. 

They liue very ill, who alwaies thinke 
to liue. 

Toa man in miſery, life ſeemeth too 
long, but to a worldly minded man liuing 
at — ſeemeth too ſhort. Chile. 

What a ſhame is it for men to complaine 
vpon God, for the ſhortues of their life 
when as they themlelues, as ſhort as it is, 
doc through riot, malice, murthers, care; 
and warres, make it much ſhorter, both 
in themſelues and others? Theophraſtus. 

— Hor eſt. 


Vere bis. vil. poſſe priore i rni. 

Eft noſtrit vino vita quam ſimillima 

Aceſcit, eſt quam relique parna portio 

Otthe ſoule. 

Deti. The ſaule is a created ſubſtance inmiſi- 
ble, incorporal, immertal, reſemblim the 
image of her Creator a ſpirit that ginet / 
life tothe body mliereunto it is io a n- 
ture al[waies moouing it ſelſe capabir of rea- 
{on and the knowledsc of God, to lone hs. 
as being meete to he vnited to hyn througs 
/ane ts eternal felicity. | 
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2 E greateſt thing that may be ſaid 
to be contained in a little roome, is 

the ſoule in a mans body. Plato. 

An holy and vndefiled ſoule, is like 
heauenzhauing tor her Sunne, vnderſtan- 
ding and the zeale of iuſtice and charity; 
for the Moone, faith; and her vertues for 
the ſtarres. 

Euery ſoule, is either the ſpouſe of Chriſt, 
or the adultreſle of the deuill. Chr. 

The mind is the eye of the ſoule. Plots, 

The ſoule is compounded of vnder- 
ſtinding, knowledge, and ſenſe; from 
which all Sciences and Arts proceede, and 
from theſe ſheis called reaſonable. 

The ſoule is deuided into two parts, 
the one ſpirituall or intelligible , where 
the diſcouſe of reaſon is; the other bru- 
tiſh, which is the ſenſuall will of it ſclfe, 
wandring where all motions contrary to 
reaſon reſt, and delighting only todwell, 
where euill deſires doe inhabite. 

The actions of the ſoule, are will, iudge- 
ment, ſenſe, conceiuing, thought, ſpirit, 
imagination, memory, vnderſtanding. 

The incomparable beauty of the ſoule, 
is prudence, temperance, fortitude, and 
Y 2 iuſtice, 


- 
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iuſtice 

All che felicity of man, as well preſent 
as to come, dependethi on the ſoule. Cem. 

The ſoule is the organ and inſtrument 
of God, wehreby he worketh in vs, and 
lifteth vs vp to the contemplation of his 
diuine power and nature. 

The ſweeteſt reſt and harbor for the 
ſoule, is a conſcience vncorrupted. 

The ſoule payeth well for hire in tlie 
body, coulidering what ſhee there ſuſſe- 
reth. 

Theſoule of the iuſt man is the ſeate of 
wiledome. Auguſt. 

The body is the ſepulcher of a dead 
ſoule. 

The ſoule is the breathing of God. Amb. 

It thy ſoule be good, the ſtroke of death 
cannot hurt thee, for thy ſpirit ſhall liue 
blelledly in heauen. Baſil, 

As they that haue healthfull bodies, ea- 
lily endure Loth cold and heat, ſo they that 
haue a ſtayed and ſetled ſoule, haue the do- 
minion over anger, greete, ioy, and all o- 
ther their aſledtions. Plato, 

It is not death that deltroicth the ſoule, 
buta bad life. 
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A ſound ſoule correcteth the naughti- 
nes of the body. 

All mens ſoules are immortall, but 
the ſoules of the righteous are immortall 
and diuine. Socra. 

It is good to haue a regard to the health 
of the mind, that the body thereby may 
be preſcrued from danger. 

The diſeaſes of the body are caſie to be 
cured, but tor the malady of the minde, no 
medicine can be found. 

The pleaſure of theminde ccelleth tlie 
pleaſures of the body. 

By what othernamecanſl thiou cal the 
ſoule, then God, dwelling in a mans body? 

Itis as great charity to ediſie the ſoule, 
as ſuſtaine the body. Ver. 

The nobilit / ofthe ſoule is al;yaics to be 
thought vpon. 

The ſoule in tlie lleſſi is as amongſt 
thorns. Ber. 

The ſoule is the naturall perfection of 
the body, Aurel 

The body conſidereth nothing but wit 
is preſent, the minde conccausth what 15 
paſt, and what is to come. 

The ſoule of man is an incorruptible ſub- 
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ſtance, apt to receauecither joy orpaine 
both heere, and el{where. Sofop. : 

While the ſoule is in the company of 
good people, it is in ioyʒ but when it is a- 
mong cull men, it is in ſorrow and heaui- 
nes. 

As the body is an inſtrument ofthe ſoule, 
ſo is the ſoule an inſtrument of God. 

The body was made for the ſoule, and 
not the ſoule for the body. 

Looke how much the ſoule is better 
then the body, ſo much more greeuous are 
the diſeaſes of the ſoule, then the greetes 
of the body. Diogenes. 

By the iuſtice of God, the ſoule mult 
needes bee immortall , and therefore no 
man ought to neglect it, for though the 
body die, yet the ſoule dieth not. 

The delights of the ſoule ate, to know 
her Maker, to conſider the works of hea» 
nen, & to know her owne ſtate & being. 

Tre; vuales ſpiritus creanit Omuipotent, vui⸗ 
qui carne non tegitur: abun, qui carne tegitur, 
ſed non cum carne mori tur: tertium, qui carne 
tegiu, & cem carne inoritur. Primus Angelo- 
rum, ſecundus hominum, tertins brutorum 
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Of the Senſes. ? 
Defi. Senſet are the powers of the ſaule and 
bodie, In number ſiue; ſecing, hearing (met. 
lng, taſting, and touching. 
Of ſeeing. 

19 would neuer leaue, vntill the 

eie. the care , the mouth, and euery 
ſenſe of his auditors werefull. 

The eies were giuen to men, to be as it 
were their watch - towers and ſentinels, 
the guiders and leaders of the body. 

Ot more validity is the ſiglit of one eie, 
then the attention of ten eares 3 for in that 
a man ſceth, is aſlurance, and that hc hea- 
reth, may be an error. 

The ſight, the affection, and the hands, 
are inſtruments to gather bribes. 

What can ſaying make them beleeuc, 
whom ſeeing cannot perſwade. S. P. S. 

A wanton cie is the meſſenger of an 
vnchaſt heart. Auguſt. 

Aarcut Varro was ſurnamed Strabs for 
his quicke ſight, that from Libeum a pro- 
nincein Sicilia, he could tell the number 
of the ſaile of ſluppes which came out of 
the Hauen of Carthage. 

He that is borne blind, is wiſer then 
Uk deafe or dumb. Arif. 

| Blindnes 
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ſtance, apt to receaueeither joy orpaine 
both heere, and elſwhere. Soto. 1 

While the ſoule is in the company of 
good people, it is in ioyʒ but when it is a- 
mong cull men, it is in ſorrow and heaui- 
nes. 

As the body is an inſtrument ofthe ſoule, 
ſo is the ſoule an inſtrument ot God. 

The body was made for the ſoule, and 
not the ſoule for the body. 

Looke how much the ſoule is better 
then the body,ſomuch more greeuous are 
the diſcaſes of the ſoule, then the greetes 
of the body. Diogenes. 

By the iuſtice of God, the ſoule mult 
needes bee immortall, and therefore no 
man ought to neglect it, for though the 
body die, yet the ſoule dieth not. 

The delights of the ſoule are, to know 
her Maker; to conſider the works of hea» 
nen, & to know her owne ſtate & being. 

Tres wales ſpiritus creanit Ommipetens, vuit 
qui carne nontegmr: aluum, qui carne tegitur, 
ſed non cum Carne meritur: tertium, qui carne 
regis, & cum carne inoritur. Prumus Angelo- 
rum, ſecundys hominum , tertins brutoram 
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Of the Senſes. . 
Defi. [Senſer are the powers of the ſouie and 
bodie, In number ſiue; ſceing, hearing ſmelt. 
ling. taſting, and touching. 
Of ſeeing. 
19 would neuer leaue, vntill the 
eie. the care , the mouth, and euery 
ſeaſe of his auditors were full. 

The eies were giuen to men, to be as it 
were their watch- towers and ſentinels, 
the guiders and leaders of the body. 

Ot more validity is the ſiglit of one eie, 
then the attention of ten eares; for in that 
a man ſeeth, is aſlurance, and that hc hea- 
reth, may be an error. 

The ſight, the affection, and the hands, 
are inſtruments to gather bribes. 

What can ſaying make them beleeue, 
whom ſeeing cannot perſwade. S. P. S. 

A wanton eie is the meſſenger of an 
vnchaſt heart. Auguſt. 

Alarcu Varro was ſurnamed Strabo for 
his quicke ſight, that from Libeum a pro- 
nincein Sicilia, he could tell the number 
of the ſaile of ſhippes which cane out of 
the Hauen of Carthage. 

He that is borne blind, is wiſer then 
the deafe or dumb. Arif. | 

Blindnes 
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Blindnes it ſelſe commends the excel. 
lency of light. Aug. 

The eye is the moft precious part of 
the body, and therefore it is ſaid, I will 
keepethce as the apple of mine eie. 

The eies ate the windowes of the body, 
or tather ofthe ſoul, which is lodged in it. 

The ſiglit is the cluefeſt ſenſe, and the 
firſt Miſtris that prouoked men forward 
to the ſtudy and ſearching of knowledge 
and wiſedome. 

By hearing not ſeeing we come to tlie 
knowledge ot truth. 

Hearing is the preparation of the ſight. 
Bernard. 
That which the eye ſeeth, the heart is 
often giceued at. 
The ſenſe of the eyes auſwereth to the 
cleinent of tire, 
Man onely of all creatures fceth and 
contewplatcthat once. 7ato. 
Nihil eſt diſſiciuus quam 4 conſuetnd.ne ocu- 
lorum mentis actem abducere. 
Toelius lominis del ilitas eſl oculos per diaiſſe. 
Hearing. 
He care trieth the words, as tie mouth 
taſlethi nicate. 


a \ 
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To v homſocuer at the firſt, the ſenſe of 
hearing is denied, to them the vſe of the 
tongue ſhall neuer be granted. 

As a ſtone caſt into the water maketh 
many roũds, fo a found which is begotten 
intheaire bath his circles, which are multi- 
plied vntill they come to the care. Arif. 

The cates ot a man, and the eares of an 
Ape are not to be moued. 

Pune writeth a wonderfull exampleof 
the ſenſe of hearing; that the battell 
which was fought at Sybaris,the ſame day 
was heard at Olympia, the places being 
aboue hue hundred miles diſtant. 

The ſenle ot hearing, is an{werable to 
the element of the ayre. 

Aut audit atclita dic unt. qui di dent, plane 
ſctunt. 

Auris prima mortis tata, prima aperiatur 
& ute. Betnardus. 


Smmellt'9, 
He ſenſe of lmelhns, is meerely con- 
ioyned with the ſcace of ealline, 
The ſenſe of finellins, is notonely for 
pleaſure, but profit. T : 
Albeit cucry thing that imelieth well, 
hath 
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hath not alwaies a good taſt; yet whatſo- 
ever a man findeth good to his taſt, the 
ſame hath alſo a good ſmell; and that 
which is foũd to haue an il reliſh, the ſame 
hath alſo a bad ſmell. 

Swecete ſmels are good to comfort the 
ſpirits of the head, which are ſubtile and 
purcʒ and ſtinking ſauours are very hurt» 
full forthe ſame. 

This ſenſe of ſmelling, agreeta with 
the aire and fire; becauſe ſmels are ſtirred 
vp by heate, as ſmoake by fire, which af- 
ter ward by meanes of the aire, are caried 
to the ſenſe of ſmelling, 

Non bene olet qui ſemper olet . 

Oabrem m orum fama diguaicat colore cone 
ſcientie, Bernardus. | 

Taſting. 
He ſenſe of ta(l,is that ſenſe whereby 
the mouth 1udgeth of al kinds of taſte 

He that hath not taſted the things that 
are bitter, is not worthy to taſt the things 
which are ſweeter. 

The iudgement of taſt is very necella- 
ry for mans life, and eſpeciall for che nou- 
riſhment cf al living creatures, becauſe all 


things which the carth bringeth forth,are 
not 
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not good for them. 

This ſenſe of taſting anſwereth tothe 
clement ofayre. 

Intelleſtus ſaporum eft ceteris in prima lingua 
hom in palato. 

Cuſtus mercatum inuitat. Euripides. 

Touching, 
He ſenſe of touching anſwereth the 
element of the earth 3 to the end it 
might agree better with thoſe things that 
ate to be felt thereby. 

The vigour and ſenſe thereof, ought 
to be cloſe together, and throughout, and 
ſuch as taketh more falt and ſurer hold 
then any ofthe reſt. 

The ſenſe of touching although it bee 
the laſt, yet is the ground of all the reſt. 
Ariſt. 

One may line without ſight, hearing. 
and ſmelling, but not without feeling. 

Senſunm 1a clara iudicia & certa ſunt, vt (i 
optia nature noſtre detur, & ab ea Deus aligns 
reqturat, contenta neſciſuis integris in corrip- 
tiſque ſenſibut, an poſiulet meliut aliquud, on 
videam quod querat amplips, Cic. 

Nos Aper audit, Linx viſu, Sunia geiſtu. 

V alter oder an, no: dincit Araiieatat!lu 


Of 
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Of Children. 
Deli. Om childen are the naturall and true 
iſſuet of our ſe/nes , of the ſame monld and 
temperature, begot by the worke of nature, 

and made by the power of the Almig btie. 
Hildren area bleſs ing of God, beſto- 
wed vpon man for is comfort. 

Children according to their bringing 
vp, prooue either great ioy, or great orietc 
to heir patents. 

Heis happy that is happy in his childre. 

When we behold our children, we ſee a 
new light. Theocrunt, 

A good ſonne is a good Cittizen. Stob. 

1 hat child i is not bound i in duety to his 
parents, of whom he neuer learne any ver- 
tuous inſtruction. 

Whatfocner good inſtructions children 
learne in their youth, the ſame they re- 
taine in their age. 

The wicked example of a Father, is 1 
great prouocation of the ſonne to ſinne. 
Nothing is better to be commended in 
a Father, then the teachit ng of his children 
by good example, as much as by godly 
admomrton. 
Cluldien by their laſciuious and vr.god- 
ly 


\ 
{ 
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ly education, grow in time to be perſon 
moſt monſtrous and filthy in conuerſation 
of liuing. 

The fault is to be imputed vnto the Pa. 
rents, if children for want of good bring= 
ing vp, fail to any vnhoneſt kind of life. 

As thoſe men which bring vp horſes, 
will firſt teach them to follow thebridle : 
ſo they that inſtruct children, ought firſt 
to cauſe them to giue care to that which is 
ſpoken. 

Men ought to teach their children lis 
beral Sciences, not becauſc thoſe Sciences 
may give any vertue, but becauſe their 
mindes by them are made apt to ieceaue 
any vertne. Seneca. 

Thole children which are ſuſfered either 
to cate much, or ſleepe much be commons» 
ly dull-wited, and vnapt to learne. 

As waxe is icady and pliant to reccaue 
any kind of ſigure or print; ſo is a young 
child apt to receiue any kind of learning, 

The cluld that hath his wind more con- 
ſtant then his yceres, yeeldes many hopes 
of a ſtaied and toward age. 

He that letteth 1:15 fonnerunne at 1115 one 
libertic, all ide lum more lubborne 
then 


All che felicity of man, as wellpreſent 

as to come, dependeth on the ſoule. Clem, 
The ſoule is the organ and inſtrument 
of God, webreby he worketh in vs, and 
lifteth vs vp to the contemplation of his 
divine power and nature. 

The ſweeteſt reſt and harbor for the 
ſoule, is a conſcience vncorrupted. 

The ſoule payeth well for hire in the 
body, conlidering what ſhee there ſuffe- 
| reth. 

The ſoule of the iuſt man is the ſeateof 
wiſedome. Auguſt. 

The body is the ſepulcher of a dead 
ſoule. 

The ſoule is the breathing of God. Anb, 

If thy ſoule be good, the ſtroke of death 
cannot hurt thee, for thy ſpirit ſhall live 
bleſledly in heauen. Baſil. 

As they that haue healthfull bodies, ea. 
ſily endure both cold and heat, ſo they that 
haue a ſtayed and ſetled ſoule, haue the do- 
minion ouer anger, greefe, ioy; and all 0- 
ther their affeqtions. Plato. 

It is not death that deſtroieth the ſoule, 

but a bad life. , 


A ſound ſoule correReth the naugh 
nes of the body. | +3 
All mens ſoules are immortall, but 
the ſoules of the righteous are immortall 
and diuine. Socra. = 
It is good to haue a regard to the health 
of the mind, that the body thereby may 
be preſcrued from danger. | 
The diſeaſes of the body are eafie to be 
cured, but tor the malady of the minde, no 
medicine can be found, 
The pleaſure of the minde excelleth the 
pleaſures of the body. 
By what other name canſt thou cal the 
ſoule, then God, dwelling in a mans body? 
It is as great charity to ediſie the ſoule, 
as ſuſtaine the body. Ber. 
The nobility ofthe ſoule is al waies to be 
thought vpon. 
The ſoule in the fleſh is as amongſt 
thorns. Ber. 
The ſoule is the naturall perfection of 
the body Aurel | 
The body conſidereth nothing but what 
is preſent, the minde conceaueth what is 
alt, and what is to come. 
he ſoule of man is an incorruptible ſub- 
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ſtance, apt to receauecither joy or paint 

both heere, and elſwhere. Salon. 
While the ſoule is in the company e 

good people, it is in ioy; but when it 1s 

mong cull men, it is in ſorrow and heau 


nes. 

As the body is an inſtrument of the ſoul 
ſo is the ſoule an inſtrument of God. 
The body was made for the ſoule, ar 
not the ſoule for the body. 

CLooke how much the ſoule is bett 

then the body, ſo much more greeuousar 

the diſeaſes of the ſoule, then the greete 
of the body. Diogenes. 
By the iuſtice of God, the ſoule mult 
needes bee immortall, and therefore no 
man ought to neglect it, for though the 
body die, yet the Rule dieth not. 
The delights of the ſoule are, to know 
her Maker; to conſider the works of hea 
nen, & to know her owne ſtate & being 
Tre: vitales ſpiritus creanit Ommipotent, uni 
qui carne non tegitur: album, qui carne tegumr, 
ſed non cum carne mori tur: tertium, qui carit 
tegitur, & cum carne moritur. Primus Angels. 
rum, ſecundus hominum, tertins brate 
eft. 
* 
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ſeeing. 
Viy would — * „ vntill the 
eie. the care , the mouth, and cuery 
enſe of his auditors were full. 
Thecies were giuen to men, to be as it 
were their watch-towers and ſentinels, 
eguiders and leaders of the body. 
of more validity is the fight of one eie, 
then the attention of ten eares 3 for in that 
à man ſeeth, is aſlurance, and that he hea- 
reth, may be an error. 
The ſight, the affection, and the hands, 
are inſtruments to gather bribes. 
What can ſaying make them beleeue, 
whom ſeeing cannot perſwade. S. P. S. 
A wanton eie is the meſſenger of an 
1 heart. Auguſt. 

Marcus Varro was ſurnamed Strabs for 
his quicke ſight, that from Libeum a pro- 
vincein Sicilia, he could tell the number 
of the ſaile of ſhippes which came our of 
the Hauen of Carthage. 

\, Hethat is borne blind, is wiſer then 


Wdcaftcordumb. Ar, 


* Blindnes it ſelfe commends the exc 
of light. Ang 


| eye is the moſt precious part of 
the body, and therefore it is ſaid, I will 
keepethee as the apple of mine eie. 
The cies are the windowes of the body 
or rather of the ſoul which is lodged in it 
The ſight is the cluefeſt ſenſe, and the 
firſt Miſtris that prouoked men forward 
to the ſtudy and ſearching of knowledge 
and wiſedome. 
By hearing not ſecing we come to the 
knowledge of truth. 
Hearing is che preparation of the ſight, 
Bernard. 
That which the eye ſeeth, the heart i 
often greeued at. 
The ſenſe of the eyes anſwereth to the 
element of tire, 
Man onely of all creatures ſeeth and 
contemplateth at once. Pato. 
Nihil eſt diſſiciuus quam 4 conſuetnd;ine ocu- 
lorum mentis aciem abducere. 
T otuns hominis debilitas eſt oculos perdidiſſe 
Hearing. 
He eare trieth the words, as the mouth 
A taſteth mate. 
| To 


To whomſoeuer at the firſt, the ſenſe of 
eating is denied, to them the vſcof the 
ongue ſhall neuer be granted. 

As a ſtone caſt into the water maketh 
nany roũds, ſo a ſound which is begotten 
n the aire bath his circles, which are multi- 
lied vntill they come to the eare. Ari. 

The eates of a man, and the eares of an 
Ape are not to be moued. 
pame writeth a wonderfull example ot 
he ſenſe of hearing; that the battell 
hich was fought at dy baris, the ſame day 
was heard at Olympia, the places being 
aboue five hundred miles diſtant. ; 

The ſenſe of hearing, is anſwerable to 
the element of the ayre. 

ut andunt audit a dic unt, qui vident, plane 
ſciunt. 

Auris prima mortis ianua, prima aperiatur 
& vie, Bernardus. 151: 


Smelng. "ng 
He ſenſe of ſmelling, is meerely con- 
ioyned with the ſence oftaſting. 

The ſenſe of ſinelling, is not onely for 
pleaſure, but profit. 1 
Albeit euery thing that ſmelleth well, 

: hath 
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hath not alwaies a taſt; yet what 
— 7 — 

ſame hath alſo a good ſmell; and th 
which is foũd to haue an il reliſh, the 
hath alſo a bad ſmell. 

Sweete ſmels are good to comfort tl 
ſpirits of the head, which are ſubtile a 
purcʒ and ſtinking ſauours are very hurt 
full forthe ſame. 

This ſenſe of ſmelling, agreeth wit 
the aire and fire; becauſe ſmels are ſtirre 
vp by heate, as ſmoake by fire, which ak 
ter ward by meanes of the aire, are carie 
to the let. of ſmelling. 

Non bene olet, qui ſemper olet . 

Odvremmorum fama dyudicat colore 
ſciemie,Bernardus. 

Taſting. 
He ſenſe of taſt, is that ſenſe whereby 
the mouth iudgeth of al kinds of taſte 

He that hath not taſted the things that 
are bitter, is not worthy to taſt the thing 
which are ſweeter, 

The iudgement of taſt is very neceſſa. 
ry for mans life, and eſpeciall for the nou- 
riſhment of al living creatures, becauſe all 
things which the earth bringeth forth, are 


not 
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enſe of taſting anſwereth to the 

ement of ayre. 

melle*ins ſapor um eſt ceteru in prime lingua 
iin palato. 

Guſtus mercatum inuitas. Euripides. 


T ouching. 
He ſenſe of touching anſwereth the 
element of the earth z to the end it 
ight agree better with thoſe things that 
te to be felt thereby. 
The vigour and Tenſe thereof, ought 
be cloſe together,and throughout, and 
ach as taketh more faſt and furer hold 
en any of the reſt. 
The ſenſe oftouching although it bee 
he laſt, yet is the ground of all the reſt. 
nft. 
One may line without ſight, hearing, 
and ſmęlling, but not without feeling. | 
Senſurm ita clara mdicia & certa ſunt, vt (i 
tio nature weſt; e deter, & ab ca Deus alias 
reqtiras , contenta meſcoſwics integris in corray- 
ti/que ſenſibut, an poſiulet meliut Om „ ron 
videam quod querat ampiins, Ci 
Nos Aper auditw, Linx ee dee, eirſtu. 
Vultur adorau, no: vincit Aranea 3 
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OfChild | 
Defi. Os childen are the natural! and 
ier of our ſelnes , of the ſame monld 
temperature, begot by the worke of nat 
and made by the power of the Almig brie. 
7 we area bleſsing of God, beſte 
wed vpon man for his comfort. 
Children according to their bringin 
vp, prooue either great ioy, or great grich 
to their parents. 
He is happy that is happy in his child 
When we behold our children, we ſee 
new light. Theocritns, 
A good ſonne is a good Cittizen. Stob, 
That child is not bound in duety to hi 
parents, of whom he neuer learne any ver 
tuous inſtruction. 
Whatſoeuer good inſtructions childra 
learne in their youth, the ſame they v 
taine in their age. 
The wicked example of a Father, is1 
great prouocation of the ſonne to ſinne. 
Nothing is better to be commended i 
a Father, then the teaching of his childim 
by good example, as much as by god 
admonition. 
Children by their laſciuious and vr:god- 


--; 


education, grow in time to be perſon: 
oſt monſtrous and filthy in conuerſation 
fliving. 
The fault is to be imputed vnto the Pa- 
ts, if children for want of good bring - 
2g vp, fall to any vnhoneſt kind of life. 
Asthoſe men which bring vp horſes 
ill firſt teach them to follow the bridle: 
> they that inſtruct children, ought firſt 
o cauſe them to giue care to that whichis. - 
doken. 
Men ought to teach their children lis 
veral Sciences, not becauſe thoſe Sciences 
ay give any vertue, but becauſe their 
indes by them are made apt toreceaue 
any vertue. Seneca. 
Thoſe children which are ſuftered either 
o eate much, or ſleepe much, be commons 
ly dull- witted, and vnapt to learne. 
As waxe is ready and pliant to receaue 
ny kind of figure or print; ſo is a young 
child apt to receiue any kind of learning. 
The child that hath his mind more con- 


ſtant then his y eeres, yeeldes many hopes 


of a ſtaied and toward age. 
He that letteth his ſonne runne at his owne 


hbertic, ſhall finde him more ſtubborne 
then 


hen any head-ſtrong colt, when he e 
— broken. Bias. 

The beſt way to make thy children 
loue thee when thou are old, is to te 
them obedience in their youth. 

Nothing either finketh deeper, nor cle 
ueth faſter in the mind of man, then 
rules which he lerned when he was ac 
he ſonne cannot but proſper in all. 

affaires. which honoreth his parents wi 
the reuerence due vnto them. 

When thy Father waxeth old, reme 
ber the good deedes he hath done for i 
when thou waſt young. 

Thou haſt lived long enough, if the 
haſt lived to releeue the neceſsity of i 
fatherin his old age. 

The law of natureteacheth vs, that 
ſhould in all kindnes loue our parents, 

Thoſe children that denie dutifull ob: 
dicnce ynto their parents, are not worth 
to hive. 

Seto made a law, that thoſe parent 
ſhould not be releeued in their old age 
their children, which cated not for the 
vertuous bringing vp. 

Wie ought to giue good 2 
c 4 


vildren , becauſeifthey ſce no vncomli> 
they ſhal be inforced to follow good- 
and vertue. Xenophen. 
he Lacedemonians anſwered Anti 
that they would rather die, then giue 
lem their children, which hee demanded 
vr hoſtages 3 ſo great account made they 
their onion, 
Such as leaue great riches to their chil- 
ren without ſeeing them brought vp ho- 
eſtly, are likevntothem that give much 
duẽder to yong horſes, but neuer breake 
em at all, for ſo they waxe fat, but vn- 
rofitable. Socrates, 
He which maketh his ſon worthy to be 
ad in eſtimati6, hath done much for him, 
though he leaue him but little wealth. 
Chuldren ought to learne that which 
hey ſhould do when they are men. Ang. 
— be thought great e- 


ough,for that childe, which ſhould offer 
iolence to his parents; whom (ifthere 
Wrcrc occaſion offered) he ſhould be rea- 
ly to defend with loſſe of his owne life. 
Striue not in wordes with thy pareats, 
although thou tell the truth. | 
Solen being asked why he made no * 


For Paracides; anſwered, that he thoug 
none would be ſo wicked. 

Magnam tum, magnam neceſſitudi 
magram poſſidet re ligionem patremus, mater 
nuſque ſanguis ex quo ſi qua mac ula conc 
eft, nan modo elews non poteſt, verum eo wv; 
permanet ad animum vi ſummus furor, at 
amentia conſequatur cum. 

Of Youth. 
Defi. Towth is the fourth age of man, then 

men growe in bod e, in ſtrength, and reaſox 

in vice and verine ʒ and at that age the 

ture of a man ii bnowne , and whereunto 

benaeth bus minde, which before could 

be diſcerned, by reaſon of the ignorance of 
, biz age. 

He deedes that men commit in the 
| youth, were neuer yet found ſo vp 
right and honeſt, but it was thought moi 
- praiſe-worthy to amend them then de 
clare them. 
Louth that heretofore delighted to try 
their vertues in hard Armours, take now 
their whole delight and content in del 
cat and effeminate amors. 
Wantonneſſe, libertie, youth and riche 
are alwaies enemies to honeſtie. 2 
* * 


. Youth going to warres, ought to ſeate 
nothing but good & euill reno une. Far. 
It is very requiſite, that youth be 
> in that part of learning which is 
humilitie. Lclan. 
Aman follow eth all his life long his firſt 
addreſsing in his youth, as if a tret hloſ · 
ome not in the ſpring, it will hardly beare 
uitein autumne. Gd + 
As the Cypres tree, the more it is wate- 
ed, the more it withereth, and the oftner 
tis lopped, the ſooner it diethʒ ſo vnbrid-· 
ed youth, the more it is by graue aduice* 
dunſelled, or due corrections controlled, 
he ſooner it falleth to confuſion. | 
Where vice is imbraced in youth, there 
ommonly vertue is neglectet in age. (ic. 
Youth fireth his fancie with the flame of 
and old age fixeth his affections with | 
te heate df loue. ang 
Young yeeres make their account os 
of the gliſtering ſhew of beauty, but * 
ay haires reſpect onely the perfect ſub- 
nce of vertue. 
The minde ofa young man ismomen- 
Y, his fancie Grading, his affections fic- 
his loue vncertaine, andhis liking as 
Z light 


- 
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light as the winde; his fancie fiered with 
every new face, & his mind moued witha 
thouſand ſundry motions, lothing that 
which of late he did loue, & liking that for 
which his longing mind doth luſt, fryi 
atthefirſt,and freezing at the laſt. 

The follies that men commit in thei 
youth, are cauſes of repentance in old age. 
Cupid alloweth none in his court bu 
young that can ſerue, freſh and beautiful 
ro delight, —— can — ſecretet 
ence, faithfull to gratifie, and va 
— reuenge his miſtreſſe iniuries. 
The prime of youth is as the flower 


of the Pine tree, which are glorious 

ſight, and vnſauourie in the ſmell. 
outh,ifitbluſh not at beautie, & carr 

antidotes of wiſdom againſt flatterie, fe 

y vil be the next hauen he ſhal harbor 

He that in youth — his life by re 


fon, ſhall in age finde the ready foot 
—— Theopom. 
is nothing ſweeterthen youth, t 


ſwifter decreaſing while it is increaſi 
Young Willowes bend eaſily, a 

greene — inly. 
So tutor youth, that the ſinnes of 
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be not i tothee. Pytbag. 
onable are their es, that 
for heaping vp of riches, forget to bring 
7p their youth in honeſt manners. 
Noble wits corrupted in their youth 
ith vice, are more vngracious then pea- 
ſants that are borne barbarous. 
Youth well inſtructed maketh age well 


ee is moſt perfit , which adorneth 
outh with vertues. Hermes. 

The better that a child is by birth, the bets 
erought he in his youth to be inſtructed. 
FT he impreſs ion of good doctrine ſtampt 
youth, no age nor fortune can outweare 
Examples are the beſt leſſons for youth. 
The humor of youth is, neuer to thinke 
nat . whoſe goodnes he ſeeth not. 
. P. S. | 
The death of youth isa ſhip-wrack.... . 
Youth oughtto vſe pleaſure and recre- 
ion, but as naturall eale and reſt. 
The inſtructions which are given to 
8 — — to = A "on bee- 
ig pithy and ſhort, they will the ſooner 

; — the better keepe them. 
fai Young men are no leſſe bound to their 
ul Z 2 Tutors 
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Tutors forthe vertues they teach t 
theſes tiny parents for the life they g 
them. 

' Semper mays ingenio adoleſcentes refre 
porins 4 gloria quam innitands ſunt: 

ſunt plura illi atati, i qudem effloreſcit ing 
laudibu, 


Vicius eft lapſibus innentus quia vari 
aſtan capiditatum fernore calentu eratis inf 


many. 
- Of Muſicke. 
Defi. Muſick is an inſearchable and excel 
Art in which by the true concordance of ſo 
a found of barmony u made, which reioiceth 
s, and vnloadeth priefe from the | 
— in time and number. 
He moſt commendable end of mul 
is the praiſe of God. 
"Dita recing Muſick & vainepaſtin 
_ the 1 
e art le, | 
of the pats without Kr 
which is pleaſed, aid ordered by ſou 
and muſi cke. 
Muſicłk is fitter for fiitierals then fea 
& rathet meet for paſsions of anger, t 


dalliance — Burip. — 
ulic 
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Muſiclce —— likeſlexpe, i 
he bodies belt recreation. 

Lone teacheth muſicke, though a man 

ve vnskalful. Plutarch. "163 24 
Muſick is the gift of God. 3 
The better muſick, the more dalited in. 
To ſing wel, and to liue ill, is abqetina- 

ble before God. 

Nothing rauiſheth the mind — then 
nuſick, and no mulick i is more ſweetthen 

mans voice. 

There is nolaw to hens c ed with 

oue,nor any Art to the Art of Muſick. 

The ignorance of muſicke hindreth the 
aderſtanding of the ſcriptures. Aug. 

Oneday takes:from vs the credite of 

nother, and one muſicke extinguiſheth 

he pleaſure of another. 

Muſick ouercommeth the hatt and the 
heartraltrh all other members. 

Beauty is no beautie without vertue, 
not muſicke no muſicke without Art. 

Muſicke is a comfort tothe mind op- 
refed with melancholy. 

That muſicke loſeth moſt his found 

U grace, which is beſtowed ypon a 
cafe man. 

| 2 3 It 
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*  Jvid/hnipoſiible with 
make ſweete mulick, 


great ſirokes't 


| er are prides muſitiam 
-- Hopeis ouei. 
comes the deſires of the ſoule. 

Mufick ouer our ſoules is both Queer 
and Miſtris. 

Allthings in this world is but them 
fick ofinconſtancy. 

Muſick which comforts the minde;hat 
power to renue melancholie. Ear. 

All things loue their likes, Er- . 
curious care the delicateſt muſick. 

Too much ſpeaking hurtes, too muc 

galling ſmarts, and too much muſick gh 
and diſtempereth. 

Louth ought to exerciſe themſelues; 
muſicic; and to imploy their time in tho 
harmonies which ſtir vp to commendat 

ions and morall vertues, temp 
ring deſires, greedineſſe, and ſorrows 
foraſmuch as muſicke conſiſteth in ce 
taine proportions , and concords of t 


voyce. 
8 Muße 


= 
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Muſick is the Load - ſtone of fellowſhip, 
the cheerefull reuiuer of dulled ſpirits, and 
the ſole delight of dancing. | 

Silueſtres hommes, ſacer imterpreſq, Deorum, 

Cedebus & fardo ithu deterrunt Orpheus. 

Dictus ob id lemrre tigres rabidoſque leones. 

Vi idem magneres ferrũ attrabunt,atT hea- 
medes qui in Aetbiopia naſcitur ferrum abigit, 
re/putique; [ta eſt nonſices genus quod ſedet af 
feltns,oft quod mcitet. = 

Of Dancing, 

Defi. Dancing un an — 
which proceedeth from the lightneſſe of tb 
heart; iwdicialy obſer ning the true time and © 
meaſure of maſich. 

Imeand Dancing are twin ot 

together; Time, the firſt borne, being 
the meaſure of all moouing, and dancing 
the moving of all in meaſure. 

. Dancing is loues proper exerciſe. 

Dancing is the childe of muſicke and 

oue. 

Loue brought foorth the three Graces, 
with har de in hande, dancing an endleſle 
round, and with regarding ey es, that ſtill 
beware that there be no — a» 
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Dancing is the faire character of tl 
worlds conſent, the heauens great fig 
and the earths ornament. 

The virginsof Baſill, on the feſtiu 
daies vic to dance publiquely , withe 
the company and leading of men, and t 


fing chaſt ſongs : and by this meanes elſe 


feminacie;idlenes, and laſciuiouſneſſe b 
ing auoided, they become the mothers 
wel knit,and manly children. Namur. 
Pyrrbus play, which hee invented i 
Creete for the fouldiers to exerciſe then 
ſeluer in Armes, wherein he taught diue 

, and ſundry ſhifts in moouing 


+ whence firſt proceeded much the vſe 


warres,was a kind of —_y in armes 


Dionyſus Halicaruaſſeus in his ſeuenth boo 
ttſtifieth. 0 

When the Mermaides dance and fin C 
they meane certain death to the marine 

When the Dolphins dance, ſome d 
gerous ſtorme approcheth. 

The ſoberer and wiſer ſort amon 
Heathen , haue vtterly diſliked dancin 
and among the old Romanes it was cc 
ted a ſhame to dance. | 

Dancing is4 the chiefeſt inſtrum 
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iot and exceſſe. | 
emphr onia a Romane Lady, although 
natein husband and children , and 
zous for her knowledgein learning. yet 
s blemiſhed with note of laſciuiouſnes, 
more then nereſlary expertnes in foo- 
ea dance. 
late and Ariftippnr being inuited to a 
aquet of Diems, and being both by 
« Þ_ commanded to array themſelues in 
Wrple, and to dance, Plato refuſed with 
anſwere, I am borne a man, and know 
how to demeane my ſelfe in ſuch wo- 
iſh effeminacy. eAriſlippur arraied * 
ſelfe in purple, and prepared himſelſe 
dance with this anfwere : At the ſolem- 
ies of our father Liber, a chaſte minde 
oweth not how to be corrupted. 
Cliſthtes King of Sicyon, having a 
Yughter mariageable, comanded that it 
puld be proclaimed at the games of O- 
pus, that he thatwould be coated Chf 
es ſon in law, ſhould within threeſcore 
ies repaire to Sicyon. When many woo- 
had met together, Hippoclide: the Athe- 
fon of Ti/andey ſeemed the fitteſt, but 
den as he had trode the Laconique and 
Attique 
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Arttiquemeaſures , & had perſonated t 
with his legs and armes, Cliſtbenes ſtorm; 
king it,ſaid,O thou ſon of 7iſander , the 
haſt danced away thy marriage. 

Albertns the Emperour , father of 
ſlaus was wont to ſay, that hunting w 
the exerciſe of a man, but dancing of 
woman. 

Fredericke the third our of Ron 
would often vſe to ſay, he had rathe 
be ſicke of a burning Feauer, then gi 
humſelfe to dancing. 

Apbenſus that moſt puiſſant Ring of 
ragon and Sicily, was wont to tax tt 
French men of great lightneſſe, who t ol 


more ancient in yeares they waxed , thſch 


more they delighted themſelues wit 
vaine and — dancing. 

The ſame Alphon u, when he had behe 
2 womũã dance very laſciuiouſſy & im p 
dently, Behold, quoth he, by & by Ss 
will deliuer an Oracle. He reputing e 
cing to be a kind of franticknesS»yle id 
propheteſſe neuet yeelding any Oracik 
except poſſeſſed firſt with a fury. | 

The ſame noble King, hearing that Saf 

die was wont to recreate himfclfe , 
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dancing, faid; that a dancer did differ 
nothing from amaddeman, but onely in 
the length of time, the one being mad ſo 
long as he liuethi, the other vrhilſt he dau- 

fl ceth. Alphon. 

The Romanes, Lacedemonians, and o- 
ther well ordered Common-weales,bani- 
ſhed out of their countries all vaine plea- 

if ſures,and aboue all, dancing, as ſeruing to 
none other vſe but to effemmate young 
iu men, and to allore them to vice. 
No man danceth, except he be drunke 
or mad. Tuh. 

The vertuous Matrons by dancing, haue 
th oltentimes loſt their honors, which before 
tha chey had long nouriſhedzand Virgins by 
vii ir, learne that which they had beene better 

neuer to haue knowne. Petrarch, 
hel Ta finding fault with an enemy of his, 
pu called him in deriſion a braue dancer. 
They which loue dancing too much, 
. me to haue more braines in their witte 
« tilthen their head, and thinke to play the 
aci woles with reaſon. Terence. 
A lamentable tune is the ſweeteſt mu- 
t Sack to a wofull mind. S. P. S. ; 
vi Muſick is the n 


Fx 1 
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ith the Sea of deen 
of an Archbiſhop of Magdeburg, 
broke his necke — — a Amt 
. — danceth well to whom Fortune 

et 
5 Socraret which was pronounced by th 
Oracle of Apodoto be the wiſeſt man in 
Greece, was not alhamed in his old age 
learne to dance; extolling dancing wi 
wonderfull praiſes. 

It is neceſſary that our footeſteps behc 
well ruled as our words ought to 

God threatned the daughters of Si 
for that they went winding and pranci 


making their ſteps to be heard againe. 
 Apmdantiquos tanto in pretio bebua eft jd 
-tatio,vt pepuli PRs &þ antefignanipreſalh in 
torum nomine honorarewtwr. | 


- Saltatio nom ad pudicas, ſed — aductera: 


timer. 
Of Man. 
Def. Man it a creature made of Gea, a 
hu omni ae, iuſt, hoch good, and ri 
nature, and compounded o ſeale and bi 
ſouls , which was inſpired of God with ſpith 
and life and of a perfit naturaleboay fr N 
8 the ſame power of God. d 
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Man may be without fault, but not 
— Ang. 
Man was created toe forth the gl 
his Creator, and to ſpeak and do thoſe 
ings which are agreeable vnto him, 
rough the knowledge of his benefits. 
in ¶ Man is nothing but calamity it ſelfe. 
ero. 
Mans nature is deſirous of change. 
Man was wonderfully created, but 
wonderfully redeemed. Avg. 
Man is the example of imbecillity,pray 
igf time, ſport of Fortune and enuy, the i- 
e of vnconſtancy, and the very ſeate 
came, chollor, and rheumes. Plat. 
A good man alwaies draweth good 
Sings out of the treaſure of his heart, and 
icked man that which is wicked. Chry/. 
Mag is ſo excellent a creature, that all 
her crreatures were ordained for his 


ft 
0 
1 


e. 

The duty of man conſiſteth in know- 

leg of his one nature, in contemplatin 
e diuine nature, and in labour to pro fit 

ſpithers. 

Man is onely a breath and a:thadow, 

id al men are naturally more inelined to 
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In the Sea of hiſtories, mention is made 
of an Archbiſhop of Magdeburg , who 
broke his necke dancing with a damſell. 

He danceth well to whom Fortune pi- 
peth. 

Socrates which was pronounced by the 
Oracle of Apollo to be the wiſeſt man in all 
Greece, was not aſhamed in his old age to 
learne to dance; extolling dancing with 
wonderfull praiſes. 

It is neceſlary that our footeſteps be as 
well ruled as our words ought to be. 

God threatned the —— of Sion, 
for thatthey went winding and prancing, 
making their ſteps to be heard againe. 

Apndantiquos tanto in pretis habua eſt ſal- 
tatio, vt populipreſidcs & anteſignani præſalta- 
torum nomine honorarentur. 


Saltatio non ad pudicas, ſed ad alutteras per- 


tier, 

Of Man. 

Defi. Man it a creature made of God, after 
his owne image, iuſt, hoc, good, and right by 
nature, and compounded of, ſoule and body:of 
ſoule , which wa inſpired of God with ſpirit 
and life and of a perfit naturaliboay framed 
by the ſame power of God. A 


„ 
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Man may be without fault, but not 
without ſinne. Awe. 

Man was created to ſet forth the glory 
of lus Creator,and to ſpeak and do thoſe 
things which are agreeable vnto him, 
through the knowledge of his benefits. 

Man is nothing but calamity it ſelfe. 
Hero, 

Mans nature is deſirous of change. 

Man was wonderfully created, but 
more wonderfully redeemed. Avg. 

Man is the example of imbecillity, pray 
of time, ſport of Fortune and enuy, the i- 
mage ot vnconſtancy, and the very ſeate 
of lleame, chollor, and rheumes. Plut. 

A good man alwaies draweth good 
things out of the treaſure ot his heart, and 
a wicked man that which is wicked. Chr. 

Man is ſo excellent a creature, that all 
other crreatures were ordained for his 
vſe. 

The duty of man conſiſteth in know. 
ing of his owne nature, in contemplating 
the diuine nature, and in labour to profit 
others. 

Man is onely a breath and a ſhadow, 
and al men are naturally more inelined to 

ciull 
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euill then goodnes, & in their actions are 
fraile & vncõſtàt as the ſhadow of ſmoak. 

The end of mans knowledge is humi- 
liation and glory, Bonawen, 

Man wiltully minded, depriueth him- 
ſelfe ofall happines. 

Miſeties haue power ouer man, not man 
euer miſeries. 

To the greateſt men the greateſt miſ- 
chiefes are incident. 

Whatſoeuer chanceth to one man, 
may happen like wiſe to all men. 

Man by nature keepeth no meaſure in 
his actions, but is carried away through 
violence of his ſundry actions. 

No creature but man, hath any knows- 
ledge of God. 

Man hath no power ouer his life, but 
lives ignorant of the certaine time of his 
death, cuen as a beaſt, onely cmforting 
himſelfe with confidence. 

To cuery man belongeth twopowers, 
adelirc and an opinion; the firſt bod y+ 
bred, leading to pleaſure, the other ſoule- 
bred, leading to good things. Cicero. 

Opinion and defire, hold in man great 
controuerſies, for when opinion is _—_ 
then 
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is Cemmon. wealth. he 
then hee is ſober, diſcreet, and chaſt, but 
when deſire ouercommeth, he is riotous, 
wild, and vnſatiate. 

All men naturally haue ſome loue and 
lik ing of the truth. 

All things are reſolued into thoſe things 
whereof they are compounded, the — 
of man being earth, ſhall returne to earth, 
and the ſoule being immortall, ſhall enter 
into immortality. 

A man that paſleth his life without pro- 
fit, (as one vnworthy to liue) ought to 
haue the reſt of his life taken fro him. PA. 

As much as a man is from the foote. ſo 
much is he betweene his two longeſt fin- 
gers ends and armes ſtretched. Pxie. 

All men are by nature equall, made all 
of the earth by one workman, and how - 
ſoener we deceaue our ſelues, as deere vn- 
to God is the poore peaſant as the migh- 
ty Prince. Plate. 

Miſery then ſeemcth to be ripe for man, 
when be hathage to know miſery. 

The Philoſophers knew mans imper- 
fections, but could neuer attaine to know 
the true cauſe of them. 

Nonne vides hominũ vt celſat ad ſilera valtus 
Fuſtalerit 


Ss J 
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Suſtulerit Deus, ac ſublima finxcrit ora. 

Cum pecudes volucrumg, genus formaſq, fe- 

raruin, 

Segnem atq; obſcœnam paſſum ſtraniſſet in al- 

uu 


ä Of Choice. 

Defi. Choice doth belong vnto the minde,and 
ij either of the power of knowing, or of ap 
petite; it ic the will of man, and more noble 
part of his mind alwaies ioyned with reaſon. 

E that makes his choice without 

diſcretion , doth ſow his corne hee 
wots not when, and reapes hee know es 
not what. 

It is better to brooke an inconuenience 
then a miſchiefe; and to bee counted a 
little fond, then altogether fooliſh, 

In chooſing a wife, chooſe her not for 
the ſhape of her body, but for the good 
qualities of her mindznot for heroutward 

erſon, but her inward perfection. 

He that chooſeth an apple by the skin, | 
and a man by his face, may be deceiued in 
the one, and ouerſhot in the other. 

He that is free, and willingly runneth 
into fetters, is a foole, and wholoeuer be- 


commeth captiue without conſtraint, may 
be 


— 
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be thought either wilfull or witleſſe. 

If the eye be the chooſer, the delight is 
ſhort, if the will, the end is want, if rea- 
ſon, the eſlect is wiſdome. Theopem. 

If thou chooſe beauty, it fadeth, if ri- 

ches, they waſt, if friends, they waxe falſe, 
it wiſedome, ſhe continues. 

Chooſe thy friend, not by his many 
vowes, but by his vertuous actions: for 
who doeth well without boaſt, is worthy 
to be counted a good man; but hee that 
vowes much, and performes nothing, is a 
right worldling. Che. 

In chuſing a Magiſtrate, reſpe& not 
the riches he hath , but the vertues he in- 
ioyeth ; for the rich man in honour, fea- 
reth not to couet, the vertuous man is all 
fortunes is made for his Country. Soles. 

It is a preſage of good fortune to young 
maidens, when flowers fall from their 
hats, falſhood from their hearts, and in- 
conſtancy from their choice. 

Choice is ſooneſt deceaued in theſe 
three things, in Brokers wares , Courti- 
ers promiſes, and womans conſtancies. 

Ielouſie is the fruite of ralh election. 


. 
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Wee chuſe a faire day by the gray mor- 
ning, the ſtout Moyle by his ſturdy lims; 
but in choice of pleaſures, we haue no ele- 
ction, ſith they yeeld no vic. Bodins. 

Zeno of all vertucs made his choice of 
ſilence; for by it, ſaith hee, I heare other 
mens imperfections, and conceale mine 
owne. 

All ſweete choice is ſower, being com- 
pared with the ſower choice oſ ſweet loue. 

Who chuſeth loue, chuſeth feare and 
teares. 

Atter the choice ofa momentary plea- 
{ure enſueth an endleſle calamity. 

Artimeſia the Queene, being demanded 
what choice ſhould be vſed in loueʒ quoth 
ſhee, imitate the good Lapidaries, who 
meaſure notthe nature of the ſtone by the 
outward hewe, butby the inward vertue. 

So many Countries, ſo many laws, ſo 
many choices, ſo many ſeuerall opinions. 

Hethat chuſeth either loucor — 
will neuer chuſe a companion. 

A little packe becomes a ſmall Pedler, 
and a meane choice an humble conceit. 
Electio non eſt ae præterito ſed de futuro. Plut. 

Liber eſſe non poteſt cui affect us imperant, & 
enpiduates 


* 
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cupiditates dominantur. 
Of Marriage. 
Defi. Mariage being the chieſe ground and 
preſeruation of all ſocieties, i nothing elſe but 
4 communion of life bet mene the husband 
and the wife, extendimę it ſeiſe to all the parts 
that belong to — . 
8 — faith voilated, ſeldome or ne- 
uer ſcapes without reuenge. Crates. 
There is no greater plague to a marri- 
ed woman, then when = husband diſ- 
chargeth on her backe all his iarres, qua- 
rels, and paſs ions, and reſerueth his plea- 
ſures, ioyes, and companie for another. 
Let men obey the lawes, and women 
their husbands wils. Sacra. 
Barren marriages haue many braules. 
Baſtl. 
Humble wedlocke is better then proud 
virginity. Augn. 
tis not meet that young men ſhould 
marry yet, and old men neuer. Ding. 
Marriage is an euill to be wiſhed, 
A woman without dowry, hath no li- 
berty to ſpeake. Emp. 
Vnhappy is that man that maricth be · 


ing in pouerty. 
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A woman bringeth a man two joyfull 
daies, the firſt her marriage , the ſecond 
her death. Stobaws. 

A man in making himſelfe faſt, vadoeth 
himſelfe. 

Old age and marriage are alike, for we 
deſire them both, and once polleſled then 
we repent. Theod. 

Giue thy v ite no power ouet thee, for if 
thou ſuffer her to day to tread vpon thy 
foot, ſhe will not ſtick tomorrow to tread 
vpon thy head. 

Amongſt the Rhodians, the Fathers 
were commanded in marrying their ſons 
to trauell but one day : to marry one ver- 
tuous daughter,to trauell ten yeares. Aur. 

No man ſuffer eth his wife much, but he 
is bound to ſuffer more. Aurel. 

The Grecian Ladies counted their yeres 
from their marriage, not their birth, om. 

The Caſpians made a law, hat he which 
married af ex hce had paſſed fifty yeares, 
ſhould at the common aſlemblies & feaſts 
ſit in the loweſt and vileſt place; as one 
that had committed a fact repugnant to 
Nature, terming him nought cls but a fil- 


thy and doting old letcher, 
He 
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He that marrieth one faire and diſho- 
neſt, weddeth himſelte to a world of mi- 
leries, and it to one beautifull and neuer ſo 
vertuous, yet let him thinłe this, he ihall 
haue a woman, and therefore a neceſſary 
euill. 

Such as are deſirous to marry in haſt, 
haue oftentimes ſuflicient time to repent 
at leiſure. 

If thou marry in age, thy wines freſh 
colours will breede in thee dead thoughts 
and ſulpition, and thy white haires her 
lothſomnes and ſorrow. 

Cleobulus meeting with his ſonne Ireon 
ſolemnizing the ceremony of marriage, 
gaue him in his hand a branch of Hen- 

ane: meaning by this, that the vertuous 
diſpoſition ofa wife is neuer ſo perfect, but 
itis interlaced with ſome froward fancies. 

Inequality in warriage is often an ene- 
my to loue, Bion. 

The roundeſt circle hath his diameter, 
the fauourableſt aſpects their incident op- 
poſitions, and marriage is qualiſied with 
many trifling griefes and troubles. 

He that marries him(elte to a faire face, 
ties himſelfe oftentimes to a foule bar- 

Aa 3 gune. 
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gaine. Bias, 

A good husband muſt be wiſe in words, 
milde in conuerſation, faithful in promiſe, 
circumſpect in giuing counſell, carefull in 
prouiſion for his houſe, diligent in orde- 
ring his goods, patient in importunity, iea-· 
lous in bringing vp his youth. 

A good wife muſt be graue abroad, w iſe 
at home, patient to ſuffer, conſtant to loue, 
friendly to her neighbours, prouident for 
her houſhold. Theephraſt us 

Morriage with peace, is this worlds pa- 
radiſe ; with ſtrife, this lifes purgatory. 

Silence and patience, cauſeth concord 
betweene married couples. 

It is better to marry a quiet foole then 
a witty ſcold. 

In mariage, rather enquire after thy wiues 

ood conditions then her great dowry. 

Spirituall marriage beginneth in Bap- 
tiſme, is rat fied in good lite, and conſum- 
mated in a happy death. 

T hates leewy doron lamẽt the death of his 
ſonne,1a1d; that for the prevention of ſuch 
like croubles, he refuſed to be married. 

He which would fame find ſome meanes 


to trouble lumſelfe, need but to take 1 
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him either the gouernement of a ſhippeor 
a wife. Plautus. 

A chaſt Matron, by obeying her huſ- 
bands will hath rule ouer him. 

The firſt coniunction of mans ſociety, is 
man and wife. 

Qui cogitat de nuptiy, non cogitat bene, 
Cogitat enim, contrahit dc hinc nmptias ; 
Malirum origo quum ſit hec mortalibur. 
Dotatam enim ſi forte paper duxeru, 

Non ium dle pontug em, ſed habet heram ſibi 
Cui ſeruit ʒ i ſi pauper aliquam du verit 
Nil afferentem ſeruus ille rurſum erit, 

D um victum vitrique, non ſihi ta utium parat. 
Duxune ſœaam ] vita delunc acerba ert: 
At iam pigebit ingredi limem domus. | 
Duxune formoſam ? nuluis erit hec magis 
Su mariti quam ui VIC, 

In in aliquod neceſſe eſt, vt incidat malum. 


Of Chaſtity. 

Defi. Chaſtity is the beauty of the ſoule and pu- 
rity of liſe, which reſuſeth the corrupt plea- 
fares of the fleſh and is onely poſſeſſed of thoſe 
who lepe their brgies cleane and vndefiledʒ 
and it confiſteth either in ſincers virginity,or 

in fait hiſull matrimony. 
Aa 4 Chaſtity 
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Haſtity is of ſmal! force to reſiſt, 
where wealth and dignity ioyned in 
league, are armed to aſſault. 

Pure chaſtity is beauty to our ſoules, 
grace to our bodies, and peace to our de- 
fires. Lolon. 

Frugality is the ſigne of chaſtity, 

Chaſtity in wedlock is good, butmore 
commendable is it in virginity and wid- 
dowhood. 

Chaſtity is a vertue of the Jule. whole 
companion is fortitude. Am 

Chaſtity is: of no account without hu- 
militic , nor humility without chaſlity. 


Grep. 

Chaſtity is the ſcale of grace, tlie ſtaſſe 
of deuotion, the marke of the iuſt, the 
crowneof virginity, the glory of life, and a 
comfort in martyrdome. 

Chaſtity groweth cheape, where gold 
is not thouglit deere. 

The firſt degree of chaſlity, is pure vir- 
ginity, tlie ſecond faithfull matrimony. 

Idlenes is the enemy to chaſtity. 

As humility is neceſlary, ſo chaſtity is 
honourable. 

Chaſtity, humility and cliarity, are the 

vnited 
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vnited vertues of the ſoule. 
Chaſtity without Charity, is a lampe 
withoutoyle. 

Chiaſtity and modeſty, are ſufficient to 
inrich the poore; and wiſemen in marri- 
age, rather make choice of honeſty and 
manners, ten looſenes of behauiour, with 
great lands and rich polleſsions, 

Chaſtity is know ne in extreamity, and 
crownedin the end with eternity. 

I chaſtity be once loſf, there is nothing 
leſt praiſe-worthy in a woman. Nb. 

The firſt {Hep to chaſtity, is to know the 
fault,the next to auoid it. 

Though the body be neuer fo faire, 
without chaſtity it cannot be beautifull, 

Beauty by chaſtity , purchaſcth praiſe 
and immortality. 

Beauty without chaſtity, is like a Man- 
drake appie,comely in ſhew,but poyſon- 
tull in talt. 

Feaſts, dances, and plaies, are prouoca- 
tions to inchaſtity. Noir. 

Beauty is like the flowers of the ſpring, 
and chaſtity like the ſtarres in heauen, 

Where neceſsity is ioyned vnto cha- 
ſtitie, there authority is giuen to vnclean- 

neſle: 
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neſle : forneither is ſhee chaſte whichby 
fearc is compelled, neither is ſhe honelt, 
which with need is obtained. Aug. 

A wandering eye is a manifeſt token of 
an vnchaſt heart. 

Gracious is the face that promiſeth no- 
thing but loue, and moſt celeſtiall the re- 
ſolution that liues vpon chaſtity. 

The true — of an honeſt man, 
ſtriketh more ſhame with his preſence, 
then the ſight of many wicked and immo 
deſt perſons can ſtir to filthines with their 
talkings. 

Chaſtity with the raines of reaſon bride- 
leth the rage of luſt. 

Do not ſay thatthou haſt a chaſtmind,if 
thine eie be wanton, ſor a laſciuious looke 
is a ſigne of an incontinent heart. Ber. 

Amongſt all the conſlicts of a chriſtian 
ſoule, none is more hard then the wars of a 
chaſt mind, for the fight is continuall, and 
the victory rare. Cyprien. 

A chaſt care cannot abide to heare that 
which is diſhoneſt. 

ulla reparabilit arte 
Lela pudicitia eſt : aeperit ilia ſemel. 

Lu oft cum forma magna pudictie. oe 
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Ot Content. | 
Defi. Content is a quiet and ſetled reſolutiam 
inthe minde free from ambuion ama enuy ay - 
min? no furiber then at thoſe things aureaay 
poſſeſſed. 
(=p is great riches, and patient 
pouerty is the enemy to Fortune. 

Better it is for a time with content to 
preuent danger, then to buy faincd plea- 
lures with repentance. 

Hee that cannot haue what he would, 
muſt be content with what he can get. 

Content is a ſweet ſauce toeuery diſh, 
and pleaſantnes a ſingular potion to pre- 
venta miſchicte. 

Content is more worth then a kingdom, 
and loue no leſſe worth then life. 

A wile man preferreth content before 
riches, anda cleete minde before great 
promotion, 

Miſery teacheth happy content. Solow. 

What can bee ſweeter then content, 
where mans life is aſſured in nothing more 
then in wretchedaneſle 2 

Content makes men Angels,but pride 
wakes them diucls. 

Many men loſe by deſire, but are — 
ne 
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nec content. Plato, 

To couet much is miſery, to live con- 
tent with ſufficient, is earthly felicity. 

To will much is folly, where ability 
wanteth to deſire nothing, is content, 
that deſpiſeth all things. 

The riches that men gather, in time 
may faile, friends may waxe falſe, hope 
may deceiue, vaine-glory may tempt, but 
content can neuer be conquered. 
Content is the bleſsing of nature, the ſaluezs, 
of pouertic, the maſter of ſorrow, and hes 
cnd of miſery. 

Toliue, nature affordeth, to live con- 
tent wiſedome teacheth. 

Content, though it loſe much of the 
world, it partakes much of God. 

To liue to God, to deſpiſe the world, 
to feare no miſery, and to lic flattery, are 
the enſignes of content. <a OY 

What we haue by the world, is miſerie, 
what wee haue by content, is wiſedome. 
Aure. 

The eyes quiet, the thoughts medicine, 
and the Jefirts Methridate, is content. 

To bee content, kils aduerſity ifitafſ- | 


ſault, dryes teares if they flow, ſtaies 
wrath, 


| 
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wrath, if it vrge, winnes heauen ifit con- 
tmue. 

He is perfectly content, which in ex- 
treames can {ubduehis owne affections. 
No riches are comparable to a contented 
minde. Plat. 

Hee that is patient and contentin his 
troubles, preuenteth the poyſon of euill 
tongues in their lauiſſitalkings. 
Content and patience, are the two ver- 
tues which conquer, and overthrow all 
anger, malice, wrath, and backbiting. 

To liue content with our eſtate, is the 
beſt meanes to preuent ambitious deſires. 

ens quan ſibi ſortem 

Sew ratio dederit, ſen ſors obiecerit, illa 

Contentut vinit, Horac. 

V either pas uo bene. 

Ot Conſtancie. 

Deft. Conftancie w the true and immoneabel 
ſtrength of the mmae, not puffed vp in pro- 
ſperitie, nor depreſſed in acrerſae 1, ut is 
ſomenimes called ſtabilitie and perſenerance, 
{ometimes pertinacie, the laſt of the parts of 
Fortitade. 

„ except it be in truth, and 


in a good cauſe, is impudencie. 
It 
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It is the part of conſtancie to reſiſt the 
dolors of the minde, and to perſeuere in a 
well deliberated action. Ars. 
Conſtancie is the health of the mind, by 
which is vnderſtood the whole force and 
efſicacie of wiſedome. Cic. 

Hee that hath an inconſtant minde, is 
either blind or deafe. 

Conſtancie is the daughter of patience 
and humility. Niphas, 

Conſtaucie is the meane betweene ela- 
tion and abiection of the mind, guided 
by reaſon. Plato. 

Conſtancie is onely the Nepenthes, 
which whoſo drinketh of, forgetteth all 
care and griefe. 

Nothing in the world ſoonerremedicth 
ſorrowes, then conſtancie and patience, 
which cndureth aducrfity and violence, 
without making any ſhew or ſemblance, 
Aerippa. 

It is the liglitneſle of the wit, raſhly to 
promiſe what a man will not, nor is not 
able to performe. Caſſiodorus. 

The bleſled life is in heauen, but it is to 
be attained vnto by preſeuerance. 


It is a great ſhame to be weary of fecking 
that 
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that which is moſt pretious. Plato. 

Many begin well, but fewe continue 
to the end. Jerom. 

Perſeuerance is the one!y daughter of 
the great King, the end and confirmation 
of all vertues, and the vertue withoutthe 
which no man (hall ſee God. Bernard. 

Perſeuerance is the filter of patience, 
the daughter of conſtancie, the friend of 
peace, and the bond of friendſhip. 

Not to goe forward inthe way of God, 
is to goe backward. 

The conſtant man, in aduerſity mour- 
neth not, in proſperity inſulteth not, 
and in trouble pineth not away. 

In vaine he runneth, that fainteth be- 
fore he come to the goale. Greg. 

The vaconſtant man is like Alcibiader 
tables, faire without, and foulc within. 

The onely way to conſtancy, is by 
wiſedome. 

A conſtant minded man is free from 
care and griefe, deſpiling death, and is ſo 
reſolued to enduteit, that he remembreth 
all ſorrowes to be ended by it. Cic. 

Conſtancie is the ornamẽt of al vettues. 

He is not to be reputed conſtant, whoſe 

minde 
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minde taketh no freſh courage in the 
midſt of extreamities. Ber. 

Rar fœlicitatis eſt celeritas & magnitudo ra. 

rior dint m nita & cos ſlantia. Demoſt. 

T arae as gredere, & quod as greſſurus ſir, 
perſ eneranter proſequere, 

Ot Religion. 

Deli. R eligion it a inſtice of mentoward God, 
or a dimme henouring of him in the perſeci 
and true knowledge of bis word; peculiar 
onely to man; it is the ground of all other 
vertues, and the onely meanes to unite and 
reconcile man vnto Cod for his ſaluation. 

I; O errour is ſo dangerous, as that 

which is committed in Religion, for- 
aſmuch as our (alvation, quiet and happi- 
nelle, conſiſteth thereon. 

Man was created ſor the ſeruice of 
God, x ho onght aboue all things to maße 
account of r1cl1910N, 

It it be a leaud part, to turne the tra- 
uailer out of his right way, and ſo to hin- 
ter him in his iourncy, then are ſuch as 
teach falſe doctrine much more to be de- 
teſted 3 becauſe through ſuch a miſchucte, 
they lead men to deſtruction. Auguſt. 

Saint Arguſtine reprooucth Varro and 
Pontifex 
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Pontifex Sczuola, who were of opinion, 
that it was very expedient men ſhould 
bee decciued in Religion , becauſe that 
there is no felicitie or certaine reſt, but in 
the full aſſurance thereof; and in an in- 
fallible truth, without diuinitie and the 
doctrine of GOD, none can take any 
principle at all in the diſcipline of man- 
ners. 

The Word is a medicine to a troubled 
ſpirit, but being falſely taught, it prooueth 
a poyſon. Bern. 

Religion is like a ſquareor ballance, it 
is the canon and rule to live well by, and 
the very touch · ſtone which diſcerneth 
truth from falſehood. 

The ancient Fathers haue giuen three 
principall marks by which the true Reli- 
gion is knowne ; firſt, that it ſerueth the 
true God; ſecondly, that it ſerueth him 
according to his Wordzthirdly, thatit re- 
concileth that man vnto him which follo- 
wethit. 

Vices border vpon vertues, ſuperſtition 
vpon religion, prodigality vpon bounty. 

The true worſhip of God, conſiſteth 
in ſpirit and truth. 3. ; 


Whe' 
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Where religion is, Armes may eaſily be 
brought, but where Armes are without 
reli — may hardly be broght in. 


There can be no ſurer ſigne of the ruine 

of a kingdom, then contempt of Religis. 

There can be no true Religion, where 
the word of God is wanting. 

Thoſe men are truely religious which 
refuſe the vaine and tranſitory pleaſures 
of the world, and wholly ſet their minds 
on diuine meditations, 

He which is negligent, and ignorant 

in the ſeruice of his Creator, can neuer bee 
carefull in any good cauſe. 
Religion doth link & vnite vs together to 
ſerue with willingnes one God almigh- 
tie. It is the guide of all other vertues, and 
they who doe not exerciſe themſelues 
therein, to withſtand all falſe opinions, 
are like thoſe ſouldiers which goe to war 
without weapons. 

True Religion is the well tempered 
morter that buildeth vp all eſtates. 

The principal ſeruice of God conſiſteth 
in true obedience, which the Prophets call 
a ſpitituall chaſtitie; not to ſwarue there- 

© from, nor to thinke that whatſocuer — 

n 
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find good in our one eyes, pleaſeth him. 
The knowledge of true — 

lity, and patience, entertaineth concord. 

It men did know the truth, and the ha 
pinelle which followeth true religion, the 
voluptuous man would there — his 
pleaſures, the couetous man his wealth, 
the ambitious man his glory; ſith it is the 
onely meane which can fill the heart, and 
ſatis ſie their deſire; it ſerueth alſo for a 
guide to leade vnto God, whereas the 
— doth cleane withhold vs from 

im. 

No creature is capable of religion, but 
onely man. B aſil. 

The firſt law that ſhould be giuen to 
men, ſhould bee the increafe ofreligion 
and pictie. 

It is a very hard matter to cliange reli- 

ion. 

Where no religion reſteth, there can be 
no vertue abiding. Auguſt. 

True Religion is to be learned by faith, 
not by reaſor.. 

Religion is the (tay ofthe weak, the ma- 
ſter of the ignorant, the philoſophy of 
the ſimple, thcoratory of the deuout, the 
B b 2 remedie 
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remedy of ſinne, the counſell of the iuſt, 

and the comfort ofthe troubled. 

Purereligion and vndefiled before God 

the Father, is this, to viſite the fatherleſle 

and widdowes in their aduerſity, and for 

a man to keepe hunſelfe vnſpotted of the 

world. 

Philoſophia pernoſci non poteſt ſine Chriaſſi- 
na veraque religione : quam pretecentem ſi tol- 
tis, fateor ecce & lamo tudibrinm ulla, vanitas, 
delirinm. 

Oportet principem ante omnia eſſe deicolam. 

Coumtry or Common-weale. 

Defi. Our Country is the Region or clime m- 
der which we are borne,the common mother 
of v1 al,which we ought to hold ſo deere, that 
in the defence thereof, we ſbould not feare 10 
hazard our les. 

gp can be no affinity ncerer then 

our Country. Plato. 

Men are not borne for themſelues, but 
for their Country, parents, kindred, and 
friends, Cicero. 

Thereisnothing more to be deſired, not 
any thing oughtto be more deere to vs, 
then the loue of our Country. 

Children, parents, friends, are neere to 


vs, 
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vs, but our Country challengeth a greater 
loue, for whoſe preſeruation, weougkt to 
oppoſe our liues to the greateſt dangers. 

tis not enough once to haue loued thy 
Country, but to continue it to the end. 

Whereſoeuer we may liue well, there is 
our Country. 

The remembrance of our Country is 
moſt ſweete. Liuius. 

To ſome mẽ their coũtry is their ſhame, 
and ſome are the ſhame ot their country. 

Let no man boaſt that he is the citizen of 
a great City, but that he is worthy of an 
honourable Country. Arif. 

We ought ſo to behaue our ſelues towards 
our country vnthankful, as to a mother. 

The profit of the country extendeth it 
ſelfe to euery city of the ſame. Stob, 

Our country, ſaith (cero,affordeth large 
fields, for euery one to runne to honour, 

Our coũtry firſt challẽgeth vs by nature. 

The whole world is a wiſemans country 

Neceſsity compelleth euery man to 
loue his country. Eurip. 

The loue which we beare to ont coun- 
try, is not piety as ſome _—_ but cha- 
tity, for there is no 8 , but that which 

We 
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we beare to God and our parents. 
Many loue their country, not for it ſelf, 
but for that which they poſleſle in it. 

Sweet 15 that death & honorable, which 
ve ſuffer for our country. Horace, 

Ifit be asked to whom wie are moſt en- 
gaged and owe moſt duety, our Countrey 
and parents are they that may iuſtly chal. 
lenge it. 

The life which we owe to death is made 
everlaſting, being loſt in the defence of 
our Country. 

Happy is that death, which being due to 
nature, is beſtowed vpon our Country. 

Happy is that Common- wealth, where 
the people do feare the law as atyrant.?e. 

Common- wealth conſiſteth of two 
things,reward and puniſhment. 

As the body is withoutmembers, ſo is 
the Common-wealth withoutlawes. 

Peace in a common-wealth, is like har- 
mony in muſicke. Angſt. 

Men of deſert are leaſt eſteemed of in 
their owne country. Er,. 

Neſcis qua natale ſolum dulcedine cuntto; 
Allicu, & memores mon fintt eſſe ſms, Ouid. 
Omnibus qui patriam conſernauerint, adiuue- 

im, 
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rint, auxerint, certus eft in celo c deſinitur lo- 

cus, vbi beati exo ſemputerno f uumur. Cic. 
Of Hope. 

Defi. Hope is that vertue wherby the ſpirit of 
man putteth great traſt in honeſt and waigh- 
tie matters, hauing a certaine and ſure con- 
fidence in himſeſſe : and this hope muſt bee 
ſtrongly grounded vpon a ſure expetlation of 
the helpe and grace of God, without which it 
is vaine and imperfett, 

1 be cleane without hope, is a hap 

incident to the vnhappy man. 

Hee that will loſe a fauour for a hope, 
hath ſome wit, but ſmal ſtore of wiſedom. 
Bias. 

Fortune may take away our goods, but 
death cannot depriue vs of hope. 

Hopes aboue fortune, are the forepoin- 
ters —— fals. 

If thou chance to loue, hope wel hat- 
ſoeuer thy hap be. 

That which is moſt common, is hope. 

Hope is a waking mans dreame. Pin. 

To put our conſidence in the creature, 
is to deſpaire of the Creator. Greg. 

Vaine is the hope that doeth not feare 


God. 
Bb 4 This 
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This mortall life, is the hope of the life 
immortall. Aug. 

They only hope well, who haue a good 
conſcience. 

Hopeis the companion of loue. 

Hope cannot be without faith. 

Hope is the God of the wretched. Ber. 

Hope grounded on God, neuer faileth, 
but built on the world, it neuer thriueth. 

Hope —— thingsvnſeene, and 
attaineth things by continuance. Plato. 

The Euenings hope, may comfort the 
Mornings miſery. 

Hope is the fooles God, the Merchant- 
mans comfort, the ſouldiers companion, 
and the ambitious mans poyſon. 

Hope of life is vanity , hope in death is 
life,and the life of hope is vertue. 

Hope waiteth on great mens tongs, and 
beguileth belecuing followers, 

Sweete words beget hope, large prote- 
ſtations nouriſhit,and contempt ils it. 

Hee that ſuppoſeth to thriue by hope, 
may happen to beg in miſery. Bias. 
The apprehenſion of hope, derideth 
griefe, & the fulnes of hope conſumeth it. 


As all mettals are made > 
a 


e 
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all pleaſures proccede from hope. 
As the one part laboreth for the conſer- 


uation of the whole body, ſo hope for the 


accompliſhment of all deſires. 


Sadnes is the puniſhment of the heart, 

hope the medicine of diſtreſſe. Crates. 

ope is a pleaſant paſs ion of the minde, 
w hic — not onely promiſe vs thoſe 
things that wee moſt deſire, but thoſe 
things alſo, which we vtterly deſpaire of. 

Our high hopes haue oftentimes hard 
fortunes, and ſuch as reach at the tree, 
commonly ſtumble at the roote. 

To hope for requital of benefits beſtow- 
ed, may rather be counted vſurie tlien ver- 
tue. 

A cowardly louer without hope, ſhall 
neuer gaine faire loue with good fortune. 

To hope againſt all hope, is the excel - 
lence of a mighty reſolution. 

Inalitle place is hid a great treaſure, and 
ina ſmall hope,a — expectation. 

Confidence, except it be guided by mo- 
deſty, and proceed from judgement, may 
rather be called arrogancy then hope. 

Hope, of all paſsions is the ſweeteſt, and 
moſt pleaſant, & herofit is ſaid, that hope 

onely 
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onely comforteth the miſerable. 
ope is the Gouernour ofmen, 
Perdicas ſeeing, Alexader largely beſtow 
many benefits vpon his friends, asked him 
what he would leaue for himſelfe? he an- 
ſwered, hope. 
A good & vertuous man ought alwaies 
to hope well, and to feare nothing. 
Hope is the beginning of victory to 
come, and doth preſage the ſame. Pynd. 
Sola ſpes hominem in miſerys conſalari ſolet. 
Aiſerum eſt timere cum /peris mil. 
Of Charity. 
Defi. Charity is the indiſſoluble band of God 
with vs, whereby wee are inflamed with the 
|; lone of him for that which we owe unto him, 
and thereby are induced to lous our neigh- 
bowrs for the loue of God. 
C Harity is the ſcope of all Gods com- 
mandements. Chry/. 
Charity delayed, is halfe !oſt. 
Charity ranſommeth.vs from ſin, and 
deliuereth vs from death. 
Charity increaſeth faith, begetteth 
hope, and maketh vs at one with God. 
As the body without the ſoule enioyeth 


no life, ſo al other vertues without charity 
arc 
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are cold and fruitleſſe. 

Charity is a good and gratious effect of 
the ſoule, herby mans heart hath no fan- 
cy to eſteeme aro in this world, be- 
fore the ſtudy to know God. 

The charitable man is the true louer of 
God. Senerns. 

As tlie Sunne is to the world, and life to 
the body, ſo is charity to the heart. 

Charity reſembleth fire, which infla- 
meth all things it toucheth. Eraſ. 

Charity in aduerſity is patient, in pro- 
ſperity temperate, in paſsions ſtrong, in 
good works quick, in temptations ſecure, 
in hoſpitalitie bountifull, amongſt her 
true children ioyfull, among her falſe 
friends patient. 

Charity in midſt of iniuries is ſecuie, in 
heart bountifull, in diſpleaſures meeke, in 
concealing euils innocent, in truth quiet, 
a others misfortune ſadde, in vertues ioy- 

ull. 

Charity in aduerſity fainteth not, be- 
cauſe it is patient, and reuengeth not in- 
iuries, becauſe it is bountifull. 

He chat truly loueth, beleeueth and ho- 


peth. Ang. 
By 
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F By charitie one ſeeth the glorious light 
of God. Ang. 

Hee alwaies hath to giuethatis full of 
charity. Bernard. 

To love with all the ſoule, is to lone 
wiſely ; to loue with all the ſtrength, is 
manfully to ſuffer for truth; to loue with 
all our heart, is to prefer the loue of 
God before all things that flatter vs. Avg. 

Themeaſure in louing God, is to loue 
him without meaſure. Bern. 

Charity is the way of man to God, and 
the way of God to man. Augu. 

If any man waxe drunke with the loue 
of God, he is ſtraightwaies apt and ready 
to all good; hee laboureth and is not 
weary, hee is weary and feeleth it not, the 
malicious mocke him, and he perceiueth it 
not. Bernard. 

The loue of God hath power ta ttanſ- 
forme man into God. 

Charity maketh a man abſolute and per- 
fect in all other vertues. 

Neither the multitude of trauailes, nor 
the antiquitie of ſeruice, but the greatnes 
of charitie increaſeth the reward. 

The nature of charitic is to draw all 

things 


A 
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things to itſclfe,and to make them parti. 
cipate of it ſelfe. Laan. 

God is charitie, what thing is more pre- 
cious? and hee that dwelleth in charity, 
dwelleth in God, what thing is more ſe- 
cure? and God in him, what thing is more 
delectable? 

There is no vertue perfit without loue, 
nor loue without charitie. 

Charitie is neuer idle, but worketh for 
him it loueth. 

The greateſt argument of godly loue, 
is to loue what God loueth. 

Charitable loue is vnder no rule, but is 
Lord of all lawes, and a boundleſle Em- 
perour. 

There is true charity, where two ſeue- 
rall bodies haue one vnited heart. 

Of charity mixed with mockery, fol- 
loweth the truth of infamie. Pythag. | 
Charity is the child of faith, and the 

guide to euerlaſting felicitie. 

All charity is loue, but not all loue cha- 
H 


rity. Aug. 
The Aich effects of bribery, hinder 


exceedingly the works of charity. Plato. 
Charity cauſeth men to forſake ſinne, 
and 


* m——_— > by - 


and embrace vertue. 
Charity is a word vſed of many, and vn- 
derſtood but of a few. 

By charitie with God, wee learne what 
is our duty towards man, 

By charity, all men, eſpecially Chriſti. 
ans, are linked and bound in conſcience 
to releeue one another. 

It is the true property of a charitable 
minded man, louingly to inuite the poore, 
courteouſly to intreate them, and quickly 
to ſuffer them to depart. 

A pooreman being in charity is rich, but 
a rich man without charitie, is poore. Aug. 

Charitic and pride doth both feede the 
poore; the one to the praiſe and glory of 
God, the other, to get praiſe and glory a- 
mongſt men. 

' Tyramorum vita eſt, in qua nulla eſt chari- 
tas, mulla fides, nulla ſtabilis benenotentie fidu- 
cia, omnia ſemper (nſpetla & ſollicua ſunt, 
nullus loc ut amiciti c. 

Prata & arua, & pecudum greges dilgun- 
tar iſlo modo, quod f ructus ex ij capiuntur, 
hom charitas et amicitia gratuita. 

Of Humilitic. 
Defi. Viumiluis is a voluntaris inclination of 
the 
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the minde, grounded vpon a perfeft hnow- 
ledge of our owne condutionr;a vertze by the 
which a man in the moſt true conſideration 
of bis inward qualities  maketh leaſt account 
of himſelle. 

H. that gathereth vertues withouthu- 
mility, caſteth duſt againſt the wind. 
Greg. 

As Demoſthenes being demanded what 
was the firſt precept of eloquence, an- 
ſwered,to pronounce wellz being asked 
what was the ſecond, anſwered tlie like, 
and ſo to the third: ſo the precepts of re- 
ligion, the fitſt, ſecond, and third, is hu- 
nulity. 

It is no commendations to be humble in 
aduerſity, but in he midſt of proſperity to 
bearca lowly ſaile, deſerueth great praiſe, 

Pride perceiving humility to be hono- 
rable, deſires oft · times to be couered with 
the cloake thereof ʒ for feare leſt appea- 
ring alwaies in his own likenes, he ſliould 
belittle regarded. Demoſt. 

The chiefe point of mans humility, 
conſiſteth in this, to ſubiect his will vnto 
the will of God. 

Happy is that man , whoſe calling is 

> great, 


* 
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great and ſpirit humble. 
The beſt armor of the minde is humi. 


lity. 
Humility for her excelling ſhould bee 
the ſiſter of true nobility. Pontanns, 
Humility is more neceſſary then virgi- 


nity. B 

There are three degrees of humilitie 
the firſt ofrepentance, the ſecond, deſire 
of rightcouſnes, the third, workes of mer · 
cy. 
” Pride wageth warrcin the kingdome 
of humility. =_ 

—_— onely is the repairer of de- 
cayed chaſtity. 

The caielt way to dignity, is true hu- 
mility. 

True diſcretion is neuer purchaſed but 
by true humility. 

When all vices in a manner dęcay in 
age, onely couetouſnes increaſeth. Auguſt. 

Sith the Country which we deſire to 
dwel in is high and heauenly, and the way 
thither, lowlines and humility, why then 
deſiring this Country, doe we refuſe the 
way? Auguſt. : 

all vertuous workes, the hardeſt is 

to 


r 
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to be humble. 

Humility hath many times brought 
that to paſſe, which no other vertue nor 

reaſon could effect. 
To the humble minded man, God 
reuealeth the knowledge of his truth. 

Ifthou deſire to aſcend where God the 
Father ſitteth, thou muſt put on the hu- 
mility which Chriſt the ſonne teacheth. 

The vertue of humility, is the onely re- 
pairer and reſtorer of decayed charity. 

Humility teacheth a man how to rule 
his affections, and in all his actions to 
keepe a meane. 

The ſpirit of Goddelighteth to dwell in 
the hart of the humble man. Eraſ. 

If thou intend to build any ſtately thing, 
think firſt vpõ the foundatiõ of humility. 

As lowlines of hart maketh a man high- 
ly in fauour with God, ſo meekenes ot 
words maketh him to ſinke into the hearts 
of men. 

Humblenes of mind ſtirs vp affection, 
augments benenolence, ſupports good 
equity, and preſerueth in ſafety the whole 
eſtate of a Country. 

Men are not in any thing more like vn- 
| Cc - to 
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to their Maker, then in gentleneſſe and 
humilitie. | 

Charity and humility purchaſe immor- 
tality. 

God dwelleth in heauẽ if thou arrogant- 
ly lift vp thy ſelfe vnto him, he will flie 
from thee, but if thou humble thy ſelte be- 
fore him he wil come down to thee. Aug. 

Humilit as an imi ſublimitas Chriſtiani, 
Tria ſunt que radicata nutriunt hunulua- 
tem, aſſiaduitas ſubioclionis, conſideratio proprie 
fragilitatis, & conſideratio res melioris. 
Ofolde Age. 

Defi. Old age, the gift of heauen, is the long 
expence of many yeeres the extbange of ſun- 
dry fortunes, and the ſchoole of experience. 
Icknes and olde age, are the two 
crouches wheron life walketh to death 

arreſting every one to pay the debt which 

they owe vnto nature. 7heopors. , 

It is a vaine thing for im that is old, to 

wiſh that he were young againe. 
It is a lamentable thing to be old with 
ſeare, before a man come to be old by age. 
A gray beard is a certaine ſigne of old 
age, but not an aſſured toke of a good wit. 
Age ought to keepe a {trait diet, — 
elſe 
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elſe will enſue a ſickly life. 

Hoary haires are embaſſadors of great 
experience. Chilo. 

As old folke are very ſuſpitious to 
miſtruſt cuery thing, ſo are they likewiſe 
very credulous to beleeue any thing. 

Vouth neuer runneth well, but when 
age holdetli the bridle. 

Age rather ſeeketh ſoode for ſuſte- 
nance, then followeth feaſts for ſurfets. 

The benefit of old age is liberty. Soph. 

When al things by time decaie, know - 
ledge by age increaſeth. Arif. 

Old age enioyeth all things, and wan- 
teth all things. Democrit. 

In agewe ought to make more readines 
to die then prouiſion to liue; for the ſteele 
being ſpent, the knife cannot cut. the ſun 
being ſet, the day cannot tarry, the flower 
being falne, there is no hope of fruit, and 
old age being once come, life cannot long 
endure. Aurel. 

Thoſe that ſpend their youth without 
reſtraint, would leade their age without 
controlement. 

Beware of old age, for it commeth not 
alone. Emrip. 

Ce 2 Euery 
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Fuery age of man hath end, but old age 
hath none. (vero. 

In youth ſtudy to liue well, in age to die 
well, for to die wel, is to die willingly. Ses. 

Old men are vong mens preſidents. 

An old man hath more experience to 
male a pefect choice, then a young man 
$kill in a happy chance. 

Age directeth all his doings by wiſe- 
dom, but youth doateth vpõ his own wil. 

Age hauing bought wit with paine and 
perill, fore · ſeeth dangers and eſcheweth 
them. 

The difference between an old man and 
a yong man is tlus; the ene is followed as 
a friend to others, the other is eſchewed as 
an enemy to himſelte, 

The Brachmans and Gymnoſophiſts 
made a law, that none vnder the age of 
forty ſhould marry without the conſent 
of their ſeniors, leſt in making theit choice 
without skill, che man in proceſle of time 
ſhould beginne to loſe, or the woman not 
to loue. 

Old men arc often enuied for their ver- 
tue, but yong men pitied for their vice. 

Old men b reaſon of their age, and 
weakenes 
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weakenes of their ſtrength, are ſubiect to 
ſundry imperfections, and moleſſed with 
many diſeaſes. Pac. 

Gray haies oft-times are intangled with 
loue , but ſtaileſſe yonth intrapped with 
luſt. 

Age ismoreto be honored for his wif- 
dom, the youth c6mended for his beauty. 


The mind of an old man is notmutable, * 


his fancies are fixed, & his affections not 
fleeting, he chuſeth without intention to 
change, and neuer fotſaketh his choice till 
death make challenge of his life. 

The old Cedar tree is leſſe ſhaken with 
the wind then the yong bramble, and age 
far more ſtaied in his affaires then youth. 

Old men are more meete to giue coun- 
ſell. then fit to follow wartes. Bras, 

Though yong men excel in ſtrength, yet 
old men exceedein ſtedfaſtnes. 

Though all men are ſubiect to the ſud- 
daine ſtroke of death, yet old men in na- 
ture ſceme neereſt to their graue. 

Age is a crown of glory when it is ador- 
ned with righteouſneſle, but the dregs of 
diſhonor vwhe it is mingled with — 

Honourable age conſiſteth not in the 

Ce 3 terme 
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terme of yeeres, neither is it meaſured by 
the date of mans dates: but by godly wil- 
dome, and an vndeſiled life, 

Age is forgetfull, and gray haires are 
declining ſteps from ſtrength. 
Age is giuen to melancholy, and many 
yeeres ate _—_— with many dumps. 
Ageſpeaketh by experience, and hketh 
by trial, but youth leaneth vnto wit, which 
is voyd of wiſedome. 
He that will not be aduiſed by age,ſhall 
be deceiued by youth. 
Old age is the fore runner of death. | 
Ageand time are two things which men 
may forethinke of, but neuer prevent, f 
Men of age feare and foreſee that which | 1 
youth neuer regardeth. 
Oldfolkes oft - times are more greedy | f 
of coyne, then carefull to keepea good | p 
. conſcience. 
Age may be allotted to gaze at beauties | ri 
blotlomes, but youth muſt clime the tree, 
and enioy the fruit. 1; 
Naturelendeth age authority, but gen- o 
tlenes ot heart is the glory of all yeeres. 
Children are comparod to the ſpring- bl 
time, ſlriplings to Sommer · ſeaſon, yong- 
men 
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men to autumne,and old men to winter. 

An old man ought to remember his 
age paſt, and to bethinke himſelfe how he 
hath ſpent his time; it hee find himſelfe 
faulty, in neglecting ſuch good deedes as 
hee might haue done, hee ought foorth- 
with to bee carefull to ſpend the remain- 
der of his hte in liberalitie towards the 
poore. 

Old men are commonly couetous, be- 
cauſe their getting daies are paſt. 

It is a great ſhame for an old man to be 
ignorant in the principles of Religion. 

An old man ought to bee reuerenced 
for his grauitie, ſooner then for his gray 
haires. 

If yong men had knowledge, & old men 
ſtrength,the worſd would become a new 
paradiſe. 

A man aged & wiſe,is worthy of double 
reverence. 

Infancy is but a fooliſh ſimplicity ful of 
lamentations and harmes, as it were laide 
open to a maine ſea without a ſterne. 

Youthis an indiſcreet heat, outragious, 
blind, heady, violent, and vaine. 

Non eſt ſenectut (vt tu opinarit pater) 
Cc 4 Onus 
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Ou grauſſimum:ſed impatientizes 
Bui fert ,ſibiipſe eff author illus mali; 
Patienter atqui ſibi quietem comparat, 
Dum dexter ers moribui ſe accomodat, 
Nec ule ſolum detrabut moleſtiam, 
Accerſit aliquam ſed voluptatem ſibi. 
Si nauigandum ſit quatuor per dies, 

De comeatu cura nobis maxima, 

At ſi mſeneflam quid licet comparare 
Non inſlruemns nos eo viatico i 


OfDeath. 

Defi. Death is taken three manner of waies the 
firſt is the ſeparation of the ſouls from the bo- 
dy, with the diſſolution of the body, until the 
reſurrectionʒ the ſecond is the death of ſinne, 
ſth he i: ſaid to be dead, which lieth ſleeping 
in ſinzthe third is eternall death, unto which 
the wicked ſhall be condemned in the day of 
generall iuagement. 

Eathis the law of nature, the tribute 

of the fleſh,the remedy of cuils, and 

the path either to heauenly felicity , or e- 

ternall miſery. Heracli: 

Deſtiny may be deferred, but can neuer 
be preuented. 
An honourable death is to be preferred 
| before 
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before an infamous life. 

That man is very ſimple, that dreadeth 
death, becauſe he feareth thereby to be cut 
off from the pleaſures of this lite. 

Death hath his roote from ſinne. 4g. 

Death is the end of feare z and begin- 
ning of felicity. 

There is nothin g more certaine then 
death,nor any thing more vncertain then 
the houre of death. 

No man dicth more willingly , then he 
that bath lined moſt honeſtly. 

It is better to die well then to liue wan 
tonly. Socrates. 

Death it ſelfe is not ſopainefull, as the 
feare of death is vnpleaſant. 

Death is the end of all miſeries, but infa. 
my is the beginning of all ſorrowes. Plat. 

While men ſeeke to prolong their life, 
they are preuented by ſome ſuddaine 
death. 

While we thinke to flie death, we moſt 
earneſtly follow death. 

Whatis he that being luſty and yong in 
tlie morning, can pronuſe himſelfe lite vn- 
till the euening? 

Many men deſire death in their miſery, 

that 
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that cannot abide his preſence in the time 
of their proſperity. 

An euill death putteth great doubt of a 
good life. and a good death partly excu- 
ſeth an euill liſe. 

The death ot euill men, is the ſafety of 
good men liuing. Cicero. 

He that every houre feareth death, can 
neuer be poſleſled of a quiet conſcience. 
Notlung is more hke to death then 
ſleepe whois deaths elder brother. (cer, 

There is nothing more common then 

ſuddaine deathz which being conſidered 
by the great Philoſopher Demonax , hee 
therefore warned the Emperor Adrien, 
and ſuch other as liued at their pleaſure 
and caſe, in no wile to forget, how in eue- 
ry ſhort moment they ſhould bee no 
more. 

Death deadly woundeth, without either 

+ dread or dalliance. 

Sith death is a thing that cannot be a- 
uoided, it ought ot all men the leſle to be 
feared. 

By the ſame way that life goeth, death 
commeth. Aurel, 

Naturchath giuenno better ug — 
cath. 
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e | death. Plm, 
The molt profitable thing for the world, 


a | is thedcath of couetous and euill people. 


- Death is common to all perſons.tnough 
to ſoine one way,and to ſome another, 
f If we liue to die, then we die to live. 


All things haue an end by death, ſaue 
| | onely death, whoſe end is vaknowne. 
Death is metaphorically called the end 
| | ofallfſleſh. po i 
Thelaſt curer of diſcaſesis death. 
Death deſpiſeth all riches and .glorie, 
and ruleth ouer all eſtates alike. Boerms, 
None neede to feare death, ſaue thoſe 
that haue committed ſo much iniquity, as 
after death deſerueth damnation. Socrat. 

Wiſdome maketh men to deſpiſe death, 
it ought therefote of all men to be imbra- 
ced as the beſtremedy againſt the feate of 
death. Hermes. 

So liue and hope, as if thou wouldeſt die, 4 
immediatly. PI. 

Non deterret ſapientem mori, que propter in- 
certos caſus quotadie imm inet, & prepter brews» 
tatem wits nunquam longè poteſt abe ſſe. 

Tris ſunt genera mortit, vna mors eſt percas 
ti, vt, auma qua peccat morte morieturʒaltera 
muſtica 
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wiſlica, quãdo quis peccato moritur & Deo vi- 
nit: tertia, qua curſi wits huius explemns, Au. 
Of Time. 
Defi. Time is «ſecrete and ſpeedy conſumer 
f boxes and ſeaſons , older then any thing 
but the firſt, and both the bringer forth, and 
waſter of what ſocuer i in this wor (4, 
Here is no ſore which in time may 
not be ſalued, no care which cannot 
be cured, fire ſo great which may not bee 
uenched, no loue liking fancy or affe- 
— which intime may not eithet be re- 
preſled, or redreſled. 
f Time is the perfit herald of truth. 
Cicero. 
Time is the beſt Orator to a reſolute 
mind. 
Daily actions are meaſured by preſent 
behauiour. 
Time is the herald that beſt imblazo- 
neth the conceits of the mir.d. 
Time is the ſweete Phyſition, thatal- 
loweth a remedy for euery miſhap. 
Time is the Father ofmutability. Salon. 
Time ſpent without profit, bringeth 
repentance, and occaſion let flip when it 
might be taken, is counted prodigality. 
T here 
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There is nothing among men ſo entirc- 
ly beloued, but it may in time be diſliked, 
nothing ſo healthfull, but it may be diſea- 
ſed, nothing ſo ſtrong but it may be bro- 
ken, neither any thing ſo well kept, but 
it may be corrupted. 

Truth is the daughter of Time, and 
there is nothing ſo ſecrete, but the date of 
many daies will teuealeit. 

In time the ignorant may become lear- 
ned. the fooliſh may be made wiſe, and the 
molt wildeſt wanton, may be brought to 
be a modeſt Matton. Dia. 

The happier our time is, the ſhorter 
whileitlaſteth. Plme, 

Say not that the timethat our fore-fa. 
thers lined in, was better then this preſent 
age. Vertue and good life, make good 
daies, but abundance of vice corrupted 
the time. /erom, 

Nothing is more precious then time, 
yet nothing leſle eſteemed of. Bern, 

As oy le though it be moiſt, quencheth 
not fire, ſo time though neuer ſo long, is 
no ſure couert for ſinne. 

As a ſparkle raked vp in cinders, will at 

laſt beginto glow and maniſeſt flame, fo 
treachery 
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treachery hid in ſilence, and obſcured by 
tine, will at length breake foorth,and cry 
for renenge. 

Whatſocuer villanie the heart doth 
thinke, and the hand effect, in proceſleof 
tune the worme of conſcience will be- 
Wrav. 

Timedraweth wrinkles in a faire face, 
bur addeth freſh colours to a freſh friend. 

Things paſt, may be repented, but not 
recalled Lune 

A certaine Philoſopher being deman- 
ded what was the firſt thing needfull to 
win the loue of a woman ? anſwered , op- 
pottunitie: being asked what was the K. 
cond. he anſwered, opportuniticzand be- 
ing demanded what was the third, he ſtill 
anſwered, opportuimtie. 

Delates oftentimes bring to paſſe, that 
he which ſhould haue died, doth kill him 
which ſhould haue lined. em. Alex. 

Procraſtination in petill, is the mother 
of enſuing milery. 

Tunc and patience, teacheth all men to 
live content. 

Take time in thy choice, and be circum- 


ſpc& in making thy match, for r 
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ſo ſoone gluts the — as 3 
meate, nor r ſooner filles the eye, then bea- 
tie. 

Opportunities neglected, are maniſeſt 

tokens of folly. 

Time limitetli an end tothe greateſt 
ſorrowes. 

Actions meaſured by time, ſeldome 
prooue bittet by repentance. 

Reaſon oft- times defireth execution of 
athing which time will notſuffcr to bee 
done, not for that it is not iull but becauſe 
it is not followed. 

Many matters are brought to 3 good 
end in time, thar cannot preſendly be te- 
medied with reaſon. 

Time is lites beſt counſeller. Amiſh 

Time is the beſt gouernor of counſcls. 

Tune tricth what a man is, for no man 
is ſo deepe a diſlemb ler, bur that atone 
time or cther he (hall be caſily perceiued. 

T ine is the muenter of novelties, and 
a certaine regiſter of things ancient. Mar. 
Aur. 

Time maketh ſome to bee men, which 
haue but childiſh conditions. 

Times daily alter, and menus mindes do 

olteu 


often change. 

Alittle benefit is a great profit, if it bee 
beſtowed in due time. Curia. 

Time is fo ſwift of foote, that being 
once paſt, lie can neuer be ouer-· taken. 

The fore: locks of Time, are the deci- 
ders of many doubts. 0 

Time in his ſwilt pace, mocketh me. 
for their ſlownes, | 

Nos eſt, crede mibs, rien dicere, viuam; 
Sera nimu tuta eſt craſt ina, vine hodie. 

Omnia tempus edax depaſcitur, omnia carpit : 

Omnia ſede mou*t nec ſinit eſſe dus. 

Ot the World. 

Dei. This word word, called in Greebe Roſe 
mos, ſignifieth as much as ornament, or 4 
well diſpoſed order of things. 

E that cleaueth to thecuſtoms of the 
world, forſaketh God. 

Cicers and the Stoicks were of opinion, 
that the world was wiſely gouerned by 
the gods, ho haue care of mortal things. 

The world is vaine, and worldly ioyes 
doe fade, but heauen alone for godly 
minds is made. 

Hethat truſteth to the world, is ſure to 
be deceiued. Arch:m, 
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The diſordinate deſite of the goods o 


e this world, begetteth ſelfe · loue 
Our honours, and our bodily delights, 
ö are worldly poyſons to infect our ſoules. 


The world ſeduceth the eye with vari- 
atie of obiects 3 the ſent with ſweete c on- 
fections; the taſt with delicious danties 3 
the touch with ſoft fleſh , precious clo- 
things, and all the inuentions of vanitie. 
He that mortifieth his natural) paſſions, 
is ſeldome overcome with worldly im- 
preſsions. Greg. 

No man that loueth the wor'd, can 
keep a good cõſcience long vncorrupted. 

he worldly man burueth in heate of 
| fire, is rauiſhed with the thoght of reveng 
inraged with the deſire of dignity ; bnefe- 
ly, neuer his o-wne, till he leaue the world. 

This world, though neuer ſo well be- 
loued; cannot laſt alwaies. 

This world is the chaine which ſette- 
reth men to the dwell, but repentance is 
the hand which lifteth men vp to God. 

This world is but the pleaſure ofan 
houre, and the ſorro of many daies. Pu. 

The word is an enemy to thole whom 


it hath made happy. Aug. 
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The world is our priſon, and to liue to 
the world, is the life of death. 

The delights of this world are like 
bubbles in the water, which are ſoone 
raiſed, and ſuddainely laid. 

The world hateth contemplation, be- 
cauſe contemplation diſcoueteth the trea- 
ſons and deceits ofthe world. Er. 

Wee may vſe the world, but if we de- 
light in it, wee breake the loue we ſhould 
beareto him that created it. 

Man hath neuer perfit reſt or ioy in 
this world, neither poſſeſſeth he alwaics 
his owne deſire. 

He that loueth the world, hath inceſ- 
ſant trauell, but he that hateth it, hath reſt. 

The world hath ſo many ſundrie chan - 
ges in her vauitie, that ſhe leadeth all men 
wandering in vnſtedfaſtnes. 

He which ſecketh pleaſures from the 
world followeth a ſhadow, which when 
he thinketh he is ſureſt of, it vaniſheth a- 
way, and turneth to nothing. Socrates. 

The world, the fleſh, and the divel, ate 
three enemies that continually fight a- 

ainſt vs, and we haue great neede to de- 
end vs from them. 
The 
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The vanities of this world, bewitch the 
mindes of many men. 

God created this world, a place of plea- 
ſure and reward; wherefore ſuch as Fiifer 
in it aduerſitie, ſhall in another world bee 
recompenced with ioy. Hermes. 

He which delighteth in this world,muſt 
either lacke what hee deſireth, or els loſe 
what he hath wonne, with great paine. 

Hee that is enamored of the world, is 
like one that entereth into the Sea; for if 
he eſcape perils, men will ſay he is fortu- 
nate, but if he periſh, they will ay, hee is 
wilfully deceiued. 

He that fixeth his minde wholly vpon 
the world, loſeth his ſoulezbut he that deſi. 
reth the ſafety of his ſoule, litle or nothing 
regardeth the world. 

After the old Chaos was brought into 
forme, the Poets faine that the world was 
diuided into foure ages the firſt was the 
golden age, the ſecond was the ſiluer age, 
the third, the brazen age, and the fourth, 
the yron agezal which may be more large- 
ly read of in the ſitſt booke of Ona me- 
tamorphoſis. 

The world n the foure ages thereof, 

D d 2 may 
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may be compared vnto the foure ſeaſons 
of the yere;the firſt reſembling the ſpring 
time, the ſecond ſommer, the third au- 
tumne, and the fourth winter. Perdicas. 
He that yeeldeth himſelfe to the world, 
ought to diſpoſe himſelfe to three things 
which he cannot auoyd : Firſt to pouer- 
for hee ſhall never attaine to the riches 

1 hee defireth; Secondly, to ſuffer 

great paine and trouble; Thirdly, to 

much buſineſſe without expedition. So- 
lon, 
Mundus regitur numine deorum, eſique qua- 

þ commmnis vrbi & cinitas mnium Cicero. 
Mundus mag nus homo, bomo par nus mun- 

dus eſſe dicit ur. 

Of Beginning. 

Defi. Beginning ir ihe firſt appearance of any 
thing, and there can be nethung wihout be- 
ginnng , but onely that Almigbiy power, 
which firſt created all things of not hung. 

E Vill beginnings haue moſt common- 

ly wretched endings. 
In every thing the greateſt beauty is to 
make the beginning plauſible and good. 
It is better in the beginning to preuent, 
then in the exigent to worke teuenge. 


That 
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That thing neuer ſeemeth falſe that doth 
begin with truth. 

The preface in the beginning makes the 
whole booke the better to be conceiued. 

Natureis counted the beginning of all 
things, death the end. Qiuntil. 

To begin in truth, & continue in goods 
nes, is to get praiſe on earth, and glory in 
heauen. 

The beginning of ſuperſtition, was the 
ſabtiltic of Sathan j the beginning of true 
religion, the ſeruice of God. | 

hereis nothing wiſely begunne,ifthe 
end benot prouidently thought vpon. 
Infants beginnelife withteares, conti- 
nue it with trauels, and end it withimpati- 
ence. 
A fooliſh man beginneth many things, 
and endeth nothing. 

The beginning an is in our owne 
power, but the end therot reſteth at Gods 
diſpoſing. Stobæur. 

— attempt any wicked beginning, 
in hope of a good ending. 

The moſt glorious & nughty beginner; 
1s God, who in the beginning created the 
world of nothing. 1 "7K 
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Smallfaults not hindered in the begin- 
ning, amount to mightie errors cre they 
be ended. 
A worke well begunne is halfe ended. 
Plato. 
In all workes the beginning is the chief- 
eſt. and the end moſt hardeſt to attaine. 
The beginning, the meane, and the end, 
is a legacie which euery one enioyeth. 
Suddaine changes haue no beginning. 
Nothing is more ancient thenbegin- 
ning. 
That which is betweene the beginning 
and the end, is ſhort. Greg. 
The feare of God is the beginning of 
wiſedome. Stach. 
The beginning of al things are ſmal, but 
gather ſtrength in continuance. 
The beginning once known, with more 
eaſe the events is vnderſtood. 
Begin nothing before thou firſt call for 
the helpe of God; for God whoſe power 
isin all things, giveth moſt proſperous 
furtherance and ha py ſucceſle, vnto all 
ſuch acts as we 2 in his name. 


Iake good aduiſement ere thou begin 
my thing, but being once begun, be Care» 
1.5 full 
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full peedily to diſpatchit. 

Hee that preuenteth an ewll before it 
begin, hath more cauſe to reioyce then to 
repent. 

Take good heede at the beginning to 
what thou granteſt, for after one incon- 
uenience another will follow. 

Begin to end, and ending, ſo beginne, 

As entrance to good life, be end of fin. 

Principys obſſa ſerò medicina paratur 

Cum mala per longas inualuere morat. 

Principy nulla eſt orige, nam ex principio o. 
riuntur omnia, ipſum autem nulla ex re alia na- 


ci poteſt, 
* Of Ending. 


Defi. The endirthat whereto all things are 
ereatedby GO D, which in the glory of bis 
Name, and ſaluation of his Eleft ; albeit the 
order which he obſerneth the cauſe, rea/on, 
and neceſſity of tbem, are hid am his ſecret 
counſel and cannot be comprehended by the 
ſenſe of man. 

= end of the world is a good mans 

meditation ʒ for by thinking thereon 
he preuenteth ſinne. Baſil. 
The end of troublebringeth ioy,and the 
end of a good life euerlaſting felicity. 
d 4 What 
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What thing ſoeuer in this world hath a 

beginning, muſt certainely in this world 
haue alſo an ending. 

The laſt day hath not the leaſt diſtreſſe. 

Felicity is the end & aime of our world- 
ly actions, which may in this life bee de- 
ſcribed in ſhadowes, but neuer truly attai- 
ned but in heauen onely. 

Nothing is done, but it is done to ſome 
end. Arift. 

The end of labour is reſt, and the end of 
fooliſh lonerepentance. 

The end is not only thelaſt, but the beſt 
of cucry thing. Arif. 

The end ofcuery thing is doubtful. Oui. 

The end of warre ic a iuſt Iudge. Linws. 

As there is no end of the ioies of the bleſ 
ſed, ſo there is no ende of the torments of 
the wicked, Greg. 

The end wee hope for iz euer leſſe then 
our hopes. 

What was doubtfull in the beginning, is 
made certaine by the end thereof. 

Seeing the euent of things do not anſwer 
to our wils we oaght to apply our wals to 
the end of them. Arif 

The end of a di ſlolute life, is moſt com- 
monly 
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monly a deſperate death. Bion. 
Our life is given to vſe & to poſſeſſe. but 
the end is moſt vncertaine and doubtful. 


The end of ſorrow is the beginning of 


ioy. 

1 the end of the worke, the cunning 

of the worke-man is made manifeſt. 

Good reſpect to the end, preſeruethi both 
body and loule in ſafety. 
Betore any fact be by man committed, 
the end thereofis firſt in cogitation. 
Many things ſeeme good in the begin- 
ning, which proue bad in the end. 
Fxuut acta probat careat [mece(1tbut opto 
Omſquis 2 fatta nat anda putat. 
Multi la vdantur in principio, [ed qui 4d fi. 
nem perſeuerat heatus eſt. 
Of Day or Light. 

Defi. The werd Dies, which ſignißteth a day, 
u /ocalled, quod ſit diuini operis it is Gods 
fare creature and the cheerefull com/ort of 
man,who by his word made the light ther. of 
to beantiſie it to the wortas end, 

hoſe children which are borne bees 

tween the foure & twenty houres of 
midnight, & midnight, with the Romances 
are ſaid to be borne in one day. 
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” Nama Poem piliur, as he divided the yeere 
intomoneths , ſo hee diuided the moneth 
into dayes, and called them Feffor,prefeſtos, 
and Interciſos, the firſt dedicated to the 
Gods, the next to men for diſpatching of 
their buſinesthe laſt, as common for their 
Gods as men. 

A day naturall hath twenty and foure 
houres, a day artificiall hath twelue 
houres. 

The day beginneth with the Egyptians 
at Sun-ſetting , and with the Perſians at 
the Sun. riſing. 

The Athenians count all the time from 
the ſetting of the Sun, to the ſetting of the 
Sun againe, but one day. 

The Babylonians count their day from 
the Sun · riſing in the morning, til the Sun- 
riſing the next day. 

The Vmbrians,an aucient people in I- 
taly, account their day from noone-tide, 
till noone-tide the next day following. 

The wicked and euill liuing man, lo- 
ueth darkenes,and hateth the light. 

One day taketh from vs the credite that 
another hath giuen vs, and the laſt muſt 
make reckoring of all the reſt paſt, 1 
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By daily experience we wax wiſer and 
wiſer. 

He that refuſeth to amend his life to day, 
may happen to be dead ere to motto w. 

Let no day be ſpent without ſome re- 
membrance how thou halt beſtowed thy 
time. 

Veipaſren thought that day loſt, wherein 
he had not gottena friend. 

Of all numbers, we cannot skil to num- 
number our daies , wee can number our 
ſheepe, our oxen, and our coyne, but we 
thinke our daies are infinite, and therefore 
we cannot number them. 

One day the valiant broode 
Of Falius ſent to fight, 
I bus ſent one day. 
Did ſee them nobly dead ere night. 
The Romanes called Jupiter Dieſpuer, 
_ ſignifieth che father of the day, or 
light. 
Light is ſometimes taken for day, and 
darkenes ſor night. 
No day commeth to man, wherein hee 
hath not ſome cauſe of ſorrow. Quintil. 
The entrance ot adoleſcencie is the end 
of infancy, mis eſtate the death of youth, 
and 
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and the morrow daies birth, the ouer- 
throw of this daies pride. 
Light is the Queeneof the eyes. Avg. 
GOD in the beginning made two 
great lights, one for the day,another tor 
the night. 
Day is the image of life, night of death, 
Thepleaſure of the day, is the ſun,cal. 
led of the Philoſophers the golden eye, 
and heart ot heauen. 
The light of learning, is the day of the 
minde. Aug. | 
Every day that paſleth is not to bee 
thought as thelaſt, but that it may bee the 
laſt. Senec. 
The ſunne melteth waxe, and hardneth 
clay. | 
Abbreniare dies poterit, producere nunguam, 
Abbreniare tuum eff, (ed prolangare tonant ii. 

Optima queg, dies miſert» martalibus aui 

Prima fugit; [ubeunt morbi triſtiſq ſenefIus 

Et labor, c& dure rapit inclementia mortis. 

Of Night. 

Defi. Night or darkneſſe is the time of reſt 
an d peace after labors being commonly that 
parte of the day naturall, in which the ſunne 
i hidden from tu, cheering the ** 
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T* longer the _— is in comming 


the more it is deſired of theoppreſ 
ſed, yet no ſooner ſeene then wiſh: to bee 
departing. 
Night is the benefit of nature, and made 
for mans reſt. Linins. 

Suſpition and feare are nights compa« 
nions. 

Darkeneſſe is on evill, but in compa» 
riſon of the light. Aug. 

Euery light hath his ſhadow, and eue- 
ry ſhadow of night a ſucceeding mor- 
ning. 

The darkeneſſe of our vertues, and not 
of our eyes . is to be feared, Aug. 

It is not darkneſle, but abſence of the 
light that maketh night. 

Darknſle cannot be ſeene. Aug. 
The breath we breathe in the morning, 
is often ſtopt and vaniſhed before might. 

Night foloweth day, as a ſhadow fol- 
loweth a body. Arif. 

This our life is as it were night. 

Night is more comfortable to the miſe- 
rable then the day. 

Night which is the nurſe of caſe, is the 
mother of vnquiet thoughts, 
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Night which is all ſilence, heares all the 


complaints of the afflicted. 

The deedes of the neight are lothſome 
to the day, neither hath light to dor with 
darkneſle. 

Night is warres enemy; yet it is the on- 
ly finder out of the martiall ſtratagems. 

A darke night, and a deadly reſoluti- 
on, begets cauſe of the daies lamentation. 

Night is the cloake to couer ſinne, and 
the armour of the vniuſt man. Theophy. 

Night begets reſt, and reſtis the re- 
ſreſlung of tired ſpirits. 

What euer is ouer-wearicd by the daics 
exerciſe, is as it were new borne by the 
nights reſt and quiet. Tach. 

Night and fin hold affinity, and ioynt- 
ly ayde each other. 

It is impoſible to weare out the day in 
trauaile, il ſome part of the night bee not 
ſpent in reſt. 

Ut iugulent homines ſurgunt de notle latrones 

Vt teipſum ſerus nonoxpergiſcers? Horati, 

Interiore rtenebr& e4citas mentis, exteriore s 
imfernus, 


Of Wickednes. 
Defi. Wickednes is any ſinne, vice, or end, 
commiticd 
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committed or imagined inthe whole courſe 
of our lies, and the meane by which we loſe 
God: fauour, and expoſe our ſelues to the 
danger of hell fire. 
TY proſperity of evill men is the ca- 
lamity of the good. 

When wicked men reioyce, it is a ſigne 
of ſome tempeſt apptoching. 

It is thecorruption of the good to keepe 
company with the cuill, 

Reioyce as often as thou art deſpiſed 
ofcuill men, and perſwade thy ſelfe that 
their euill opinion of thee is moſt perfit 
praiſe. 

Ill men are more haſty then good men 
be forward in proſecuting their purpoſe. 
He that worketh wickednes by another, 
is guilty of the fact comitted himſelf. Si. 

Itis better to deſtroy the wickednes it 
ſelfe then the wicked man. 

Vnexperienced evils doc hurt moſt. 

Theremembrance of cuill things is to 
bee obſerued by the contemplation of 
good matters. 

Philip K. of Macedon , aſſembled to- 
gether the moſt wicked perſons, and fur- 
theſt from correction of all his — 
an 
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and put them into a Towne which hee 
builded of purpoſe, calling it Penetropoſu, 
the City of wicked perſons. 

Contmuance of cuill doth in it ſelfe 
increaſe cuill. S. P. S. 

A wicked lite is the death of the ſoule. 
Cbry/. 

Who can be more vnfortunate then he 
which ot neceſvity will necdes be evil 2 

Whoſocuer he bee that ſpareth to pu- 
niſh the wicked, doth thereby much harm 
to the good. Anachar. 

It is a praiſe to the godly, to be diſprai- 
{cd of the wicked, aud it is like w iſe a diſ- 
praiſe to be praiſed of them. 

Sinne blindeth the cies of the wicked, 
but puniſhments open them. Greg 

The wicked man is daily draw ne to pu- 
niſhment, and is ignorant thereof. 

The minde of an ill diſpoſed perſon, is 
more vnſtable then the ſupe-ficies of the 
Water. 

When wicked men bee in the midſt of 
all their iollity, then ſome mis fortune 
comes knocking at the doore. 

When the euill man would ſeeme to bee 
good, then is he worſt of all. 


He 
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He is evill , thatdoth willingly aſſoci» 
ate himſelfe with wicked men. 

Wicked men are the diuels ſhawdowes, 

Vertue is health, but vice is ſicknes. 
Plato. 

The wicked man attempteth things im- 
poſsible. Arif. 

The wicked man is euer in feare. Plato. 

He wrongeth the good that ſpareth the 
wicked. 

A good ſentence proceeding from a 
wicked mans mouth, loſeth his grace. 

The progeny of the wicked, although it 
be not — infected, yet it will ſauout 
ſomething of the fathers filthines. 

As vertue is a garment of honour, ſo 
wickednes is a robe of ſhame. 

Curſedis that man, that knowethnot 
to be a man, but by his wickednes is farre 
otherwiſe then he ſhould be. 

Hee that intendeth not to doe good, 
ſhould refraine from doing euil};burit it 
counted euill if we refraine to doe good. 

Purifie thine owne wickednes, then 
prate of others ſinnes. 

The wicked man, in a monſtrous kind 
of pride neuer heard of before, glorieth 
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any, 

and boaſteth of bis euill deeds. 

When aman doth ſubiect himſclfe-to 

the wicked aſtections of his owne mine, 

h e ceih weaken and cut in ſunder the 
firings of vnder(tanding. Cicero. 

Wicked counſell is moſt hurttull to the 

mer. 

In good things, nothing is either wan- 
ting or ſupertiuous ; which made the Py- 
thagorians lay, that wickednes could not 
be comprehended, but godlines might. 

The waies to wickednes are many, 
plaine, and common, but to goodnes are 
not many, but one, and that ſame is hard 
to find, becauſe it is but little troden. 
Non ob ea ſolum incommoda que eue niunt im- 
probis ſry ienda oft iprobuas : (ed ms Ito ctiam 
magii, quod CHIAS in animo terſatur, nun HAND 
{114 eum reſpirare, nunquam acquieſcere. 

Si umpretas improbe molua quippianm eff, 
quammis ecculte fecerit, nunguam tamen con- 
fret 14 fore ſemper occultum; pier umque enim 
improboriim fatla primo ſuſpucis in equitur d- 
inde ſer mo atque fam: lum act ute rums 1 
dex, multi etiam ſe madicant, Cic. 

Ot Inſamie. 
Defi. Infamie 37 the liuorie of bad deſerts is 
this 
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this world, and that which for our maligni- 
ties and euili dom: ainethh our names, and 
our ſweeeſſions with 4 perpetual diſgrace, 
throwgh the report of our miſdeeds and un- 
iuſt attempts, 

Hame and diſhonor are the greateſt 

preuenters of miſhap. 

Infamy galleth voto death, and liueth 
after death. 

Imfamy and ſhame are inſeparable ſe- 
quels of adultery. 

That man is very wicked and vnhap- 
py, whoſe life the people lament, and at 
whoſe death they teioyce. Soon. 

There is no greater infamy, then to bee 
laviſh in promiſe, & ſlacke in perforwace. 

Begging is aſhamefull courſe, and to 
ſteale is a great blot ot diſhonor. 

He that hath borne ſaile in the tempeſt 
of ſhame, may euer after make a ſporte of 
the ſhipwrack of his good name. 

Infamy is ſodeepe acolour,thatit will 
hardly be waſhed off with oblivion. 

Such as ſeeke to climbe by priuy ſinne, 
Mall fall with open ſhame. 

They that couet toſwim in vice, (hall 
ſincke in vanity. Crates. 

Ee 2 Greater 
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Greateris the ſhame to be accounted an 

harlot, then the praiſe to be eſteemed ami- 
able. | 

The infamy of man is immortall. Plau. 

It were greatinfamy tothe perſon, and 
no ſmall offence to the Common-weale, 
to behold a man baſely toyling that de- 
ſerueth to gouerne, & toſee him gouerne, 
that deſerueth to goe to plow. 

Sham is the end of treachery,and diſho- 
nour euer fore-runnes repentance. 

What is once (potted with infamy , can 
hardly be worne out with time. Aurel. 

When the ſtring is broken, it is hard to 
hit the white and when a mans credite is 
called in queſtion, perſwaſions can little 

revaile. 

An konourable man ſhould never die, 
and a infamous man deſcrueth not to 
live. 

The infamous man is only miferable,for 
good men will not beleeue him, bad will 
not obey kim, no man accompany him, 
and few befriend him. 

As beauty adorneth wealth, maintaineth 
honour and countenancez ſo infamy 
woundeth all. 

The 
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The occaſions and greatnes of infamy 
are better vntried then knowne. 

The tong is the readieſt inſtrument of 
de traction and ſlander, 

Euery inferior doth account that thin 
infamous, wherein he ſeeth his ſuperiour 
offend. 

Itis infamy to ſceke praiſe by counter- 
feit vertue. 

It is infamy to diſpraiſe him that deſer- 
ueth wel becauſe he is poore, and to com- 
mend the vnworthy becauſe he is rich. 

He that by infamy ſlandereth his friend, 
is moſt monſtrous. 

To be praiſed of wicked men, is as great 
infamy as to be ptaiſed for wicked doing. 

Pride is the cauſe of hatred, and ſloth of 
infamy. 

The life of a noted infamous man is 
death. 

Cicero inuey ing againſt Cateline, faith, 
Thy naughty — infamous life hath ſo 
obſcured the glory of thy predeceſlors, 
that although they haue — famous, 
yet by thee they will come to obliuion. 

It a mans good name be not polluted, 
although hee haue nothing elle, yet it 

Ee 3 ſtands 
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ſtand; him in more ſtead then the poſſeſ- 

ſion of very great tiches. 

Fmori preſtat per virtutem qua w per dece- 
cn here. Cic. 

Dun bonorem qu ploriam, quis laudem, 
J um deci tam vnquam expert quam vt 
$11 0mintam, mf ann , contumeliam, dedecus 
Fugiat Cic. 

Of Diſhoneſtv. 

Defi. D:ſhoneſty is an att which ingendereth 
it oo ment from the very mſtant wherin 
it i commuted; and with the continuall re- 
membrance thereof , filleth the ſouie of the 
malet.ttor with ſhame and confuſion. 

1 E that is diſpoſed to miſchiefes, will 

5 neuer want occaſions, 

Dithoneſlic ruinates both fame and 
fortune. 

Shame is the hand- aide to diſhoneſt 
attempts Crateus. 

T be inſatiate appetite of gluttony,doth 
obſcure the interior vertuts of the mind. 
He that feares not the haltar, v ill hard- 
ly beecome true, and they that care not 
or ſuſpect are ſeldom: honeſt. 
It 1» diſhoneſt victory that i gotten by 
he ſpoile of a mans oy ne country ¶ icero. 
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There neuer riteth contention in a Com. 
mon-wealth , but by ſuch men as would 
line without all honeſt order. 

The euill inclination of men, may for a 
time be diſſembled , but being once at li- 
berty, they cannot cloałe it. 

Many times the wicked beare enuy vnto 
the good, not becauſe the vertuous ſuffer 
them to do well, but for that they will not 
conſent with them to doe cuill. 

M 1ny be ſo malicious and perverſe, that 
they take more delight to do euill vnto o- 
thers,then to receiue a benefit vnto them- 
ſelues. 

If ne be euill that giveth euill counſell, 
more vile is he that executetli the ſame; 

Nothing is profitable which is ditho+ 
nelt. Tully. 

Then 1s miſchiefe at the ful ripnes, when 
as diſhoneſt things bee not on ly de- 
Iightfull in hearing, but alſo molt plea- 
ſant in practiſeʒand there1s noremedy to 
be koped for, where common vices are 
counted vertues. 

A man gwen to diſhoneſty, can neither 
be friend to himſelf, nor truſly to another. 
The ouctthrow of a Common: wealthy, 
4 © Ee + is 
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is the diſhoneſty of the Rulers. 

Diſhoneſty is the ſerpent of the ſoule, 
which ſpoyleth men of their ornaments 
and heauenly apparel. 

Al things aretollerable,ſaue thoſe things 
which are diſhoneſt, 

Cabſterthe harlot ſaid ſheexcelled So- 
crates becauſe that when ſhe was diſpoſed 
ſhecould draw his auditors from him No 
maruaile, ſaith hee, for thou allureſt them 
to diſhoneſty, to which the way is readie, 
but Iexhort them to vertue, W hoſe way is 
hard to find. 

Honeſty is ioyned with miſery, diſho- 
neſty with al kind of worldly felicity;but 
the miſery which wee ſuffer for honeſty, 
ſhaibe turned to everlaſting comfortzand 
chat felicity gotten by diſhoneſty, ſhal be 
changed into perpetuall torment. 

Sept dvefpuer negl/eftns 

Inceflo adaiau mtegrum 

Raro antecedentem [celeflum. 

Delermy pede pa gland. Horatius. 
Diſce bonas artes, n oneo Romana iuuentui: 

Sit procau emne nefas, vt um eri, mau eff. 
Ot Vices in generall. 
Deſi. Fice is an mequality and iar ing of man. 
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mers, proceeding from mani natural inclinari- 
on to pleaſure and naug htis deſires. 

Man ſeldome tepenteth his ſilence, 
but he is often ſorro w full for his ha» 


_ hes. 
ethatisrooted in ſin, wil hardly be by 
good counſell reformed. 

Who doubts of God with Protagoras, is 
an infidell;whodenicth God with Dsagee 
ra is an Epicure and a diuell. 

Conſent and ſin are both of one kind. 
Vice is the habitude of ſinne, but ſin is 
the act of the habitude. 

He that pampers his fleſh, doth nouriſh 
many wormes. Demonax. 

Exceſsiue ſleep is found the bodies foe. 

Luſt bringeth ſhort life , prodigality 
wretched life, and petſeuetance in lin e. 
ternall damnation. 

As by nature ſome men are more incli- 
ned to ſickeneſſe then other ſome, ſo one 
mans mind is more prone then anothers 
to all vnrighteouſnes. 

The ſicknes of our age isauarice, the er. 
rors of our youth inconſtancy. Theopers, 

A moſt horribleand damnable offence 
is that to bee iudged, whoſe — be- 
- 
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longeth vnto God. Aur, 

Craft putteth on him the habite of poli. 
cy,malice the ſhape of courage, railineſle 
the title of valor, Jeaudneſle the mage of 
pleaſure 3 thus diſſembled vices ſetme 
great vertues. 

Whereelders are dif[alvte and paſt gra- 
uity, there the yon ger ſortare ſhamcleſle, 
and paſt grace > 

Euery vice fighteth againſt nature. 

Vice ruleth where gold raigneth. Greg. 

Wee ought not to hate the man, but hus 
vices. Auguſt. 

There are more vices then vertues. Gre. 

Riches gotten with craſt, are common- 
ly loſt with ſhame. 

Follyin youth, and negligence in age, 
breeds at length woe to bothy the one en- 
ding in ſorro full griefe, the other in la- 
mentable nuſery. 

Where youth is voyd of exerciſe, there 
age is voyde of honeſty, 

iattery and ſoothing great men in their 
humours, getteth more coyne then true 
ſpeeches can get credite. Bu. 

Faire faces haue gotten foule vices, 
ſtraight perſonages crooked maners, and 

good 
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good complexions,bad conditions. 

A n.erry mind doth commonly ſhew a 
gentle nature, where a ſower countenance 
is a manifeſt ſigne of a froward diſpoſitiõ. 

Sobriety without ſullennes is commen- 
dable, & m:rth wirli modeſty delectable. 

Euery vice hath x cloake, and creepeth 
in vnder the name of vertue. 

Wee ought to have an eſſ eciall care. leſt 
thoſe vices decciue vs which beare a he 
of vertue. 

Craft oft times accompanieth policy, 
too much anſterity temperance, pride a 
reſolute minde, prodigality liberalitie, 
fortitude temerity, and teligion ſuperſtiti- 
on. 

What Nation doth not loue gentlenes, 
thankfulnes, & other commendable parts 
in a man? Contrarily, who doth not hate a 
proud. iſdaimeful, vnhoneſt, & vuthanke 
tuil perſon? 

Cem fateumur ſatis magnam vim eſſe in vii i 
ad mi eram vitam, ſatendum eſt etiam candem 
vim in virt ate ſſe ad biatam vitam contrario- 
rum enim contraria ſunt conſequentia. 

© m voluptatibus duc umtur. (ſe vitiorum 
ilecebrij & cupidilatum lenorivys dediderunt, 

0s 
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miſſes faciant honores, nec attingant rempub. 

hicam,patientnr vires fortes labore, ſe ois ſus 

perfrui. Cicero. 
Of Ingratitude. 

Defi. Ingratindo is that which makgth men 
wnpudent,/o that they dare iopue together to 
burt thoſe which haus bin their beſt friends, 
andthem to whom they are bound, both by 
bleed, nature, and benefits, 

N-zratitude challengeth revenge by cu- 
1 ſtome. and is a —— hatefull both 
before God and man. 

Ingratitudefor great benefits maketh 
men to deſpaire of recompence , and of 
faithfull friends cauſeth rhem to become 
mortall foes. 

Impudency is the companion of that 
monſter ingratitude. Stobens. 

He is vnthankfull;that being pardoned 
ſinneth againe. 

There can be no greater iniury offered 
to a free mind and bachfal face, then to 
be called vnthankfull; ſith ſuch reproches 
finkemoſt deeply into the reputation af 
honour. 


Ingratitude ſpringeth either from coue- 
nabuer ſulpe&. 7 heepbr. 
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It is a ſhameleſle and vnthankfull part, 
alwaies to crave, and neuer to giue. Mar. 

Princes rewarding — purchaſe 
nothing; and deſert being neglected, cou- 
rage will be vn willing to attempt. 

Benefits wel beſtowed eſtabliſh a king- 
dome, but ſeruice vnrewarded weake- 
neth it. Archim. 

The nature of man is ambitious, vn- 
thankful, ſuſpectful, not knowing tightly 
how to vſe his friends, or with what re- 

ard to recompence his well- willers for 
their benefits beſtowed. 

Tis better to be borne fooliſh, then to 
vnderſtand how to be vnthankfull, 

lagratitude loſeth all things in him- 
ſc}fe, in forgetting all duties to his friend. 

To doe good to an vnthankfull body, 
is to ſowe corne on the ſand. 

Two contraries giue light one to the 
other, and ingratitude and thankfulnes 
are beſt diſcerned one by the other. 

There is no affection among men ſo 
ſirmely placed, but through vnthankfull 
dealing it — be changed to hatred. Bias. 

Two heads vpon one body, is a mon- 
ſtrous ſighizbut one vnthankful heart in a 

bloſlome 
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bloſſome, is more odious to be hold Brin. 
There cannot be a greater occaſion of 
hatred , then to repay good turnes with 
vnthankfull dealing. 

An vngrateful Common- wealth which 
hath baniſhed men of true deſert, finding, 
their hinderance by their abſence, too late 
repenteth. Lanctan. 

Nothing waxeth ſooner old, then a 
good turne or benefit. Deog, 

An vnthank ſull man is compared to a 
vellell bored full of holes. Laciunus. 

Old kindnes ſleepeth, and all men are 
vnthankfull. Pyndaras. 

The vngtatefull man through his ĩimpu- 
dency, is driven to al villany & miſchiefe, 
and małeth himſelfe a flaue. Xenophon. 
Plato called Ariſtetle a Mule for his ingra- 
titude. Azrlans. 

The vathankfaull man, hath euer beene 
accounted a more dangetous buyer ther: 
the debtor. Copnet. 

The vngratetill man is of worſe con- 
dition then the ſerpent, which hath ve- 
nom to anoy other, but noth1mſclte, 

Tis better neuer to receiue bencelit, then 
to be vnthankfull forit, 

Thankfulnes 
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' Thankfulnes doeth conſiſt in truth and 
juſtice; truth doth acknowledge whatis 
reccived,and iuſtice doth render one good 
turne for another. Steh 

He is vnthankfull wuh whom a bene- 
fit periſheth, he is more vngratetul, which 
will forget the ſame, but he is moſt vn- 
thankfull, that rendercth euill for the 
good he hath receiued. Zias, 

He which recemeth a benefite, ſhould 
not onely remember. but requite the ſame 
liberally and fruitfully, according to the 
nature of the carth, which tendercth ot e 
trvite then it receiueth ſeede. Qt. 

The Egyptiaus, ot all vices moit abhor- 
red ingratitude, in which as Tua ſaith, all 
wickedneſle is contay ned. 

If u e be natutally mclined to do good 
to them of whom we conceiue good hope, 
ho much more arc we bound to thoſc, at 
whoſe hands we haue already teceiued a 
good rurne? Seneca, 

Thou canſt not call a man bys worſe 
name thẽ ti ſay he is an vnthanktul perls, 

Plutarch i terpreteth Pythagoras Symbol 
of not receiuing of ſwallow es, that a man 
ought to ſhunne vathanktull people. 

Xenephon 
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Xenophon among the praiſes which hee 

aue vnto Ageſilars , reputed it a part of 
iniuſtice not onely, not to acknowledge a 
ood turne. but alſo, if more bee not ren- 
dered then hath: beene receiued. 
Whoſoecuer receiueth a benefite, ſelleth 
his owne libertie,as who would fay, that 
he made himſelfe ſubiect to render the 
like. 

The lawee of Athens, Derſia, and Ma- 
cedonia, condemned the vnthankfull per- 
ſon to death. 

Lycnrgus eſteemed it a moſt monſtrous 
ingratitude, not to acknowledge a bene- 


fit. 
In the old time, liberties and franchiſes 
for ingratitude were reuoked. 

An vngratefull perſon cannot be of a 
noble minde, nor yet iuſt. Sore. 

A man ought to remember himſelfe, 
how often hee hath receiued curteſie and 
pleaſure, 

Every gentlenature quickly pardoneth 
all iniurics — ingratitude, which it 
hardly forgetteth. 

Ingratitude was the cauſe of the ſinne 
and death of man. 
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No mans life is voyde of ingrati- 
tude. 

The life of the ignorant is vathankfull 
wauering,and vnſtaied in things preſent 
through the deſire of things to come. Sen. 

Impudencie and ingratitude are com- 
panions. 

All humane things grow old, and come 
to the end of their time, except ingrati- 
tude, for the greater the increaſe — 
tall men is, the more doth ingratitude 
augment. Plato, 

We ſhall auoydethis ſhamefull vice in- 
gratitude, if we eſteeme the benefit which 
wee recciue of anotker greater then it is, 
and contrariwiſe repute that leſle then it is 
which we giue. 

The vnworthier he is that receiueth the 
benefite, the more is he to be commended 
from whom it commeth. 

Eſt aliqua ingrat o meritum exprobrare vo- 

luptas. 
Ingratus qus beneficium accepiſſe ſe negat, quod 
accepitʒ ngratns, qui id diſrimulas \ rurſum in- 


gratui, qui non reddit: as ommiun ing ratiſli- 


mut eſt, qui oblitu- eſt. 
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Ot Pride. 

Defi. Pride ij an vnreaſonable deſire to enioy 
honours oftates and great places : it 1 a vice 
of exceſſe, and contrary to medefly, which is 
a4 part of temperance, 

Ee that bruſeth the Oliue tree with 
He: yron, fretteth outno oyle, but 
waterzand hethat pricketha proude heart 
with perſwalions,draweth out onely hate 
and enuie. 

It is impoſsible that to a man of much 
ride fortune ſhould be too long friendly. 
It chanceth often- times to proude men, 

that in their greateſt iollity, & when they 

thinke their — ſpun and wouen, then 
their eſtate with the webbe of their life in 
one moment is ſuddainly broken. 

Ambitious men can neuer bee good 

Counſellors to Princes. 

The deſire of hauing more, is a vice com 
mon to Princes & great Lords, by reaſon 
of ambition and deſire to rule, bringing 
foorth in them often-times an vnſatiable 
cruelty and beaſtly nature. Plat. 

Pride is the cauſe of the corruption,and 
tranſgreſsion of mans nature. 

Pride cauſeth that worke to become 

> wicked, 
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wicked, which of it ſelfe is good, ſothat 
humble ſubmiſsiõ is better then the proud 
boaſting of our deedes, which cauſe a 
proud man oftentimes to fall into more 
deteſtable vices then he was in before. Plx 

It is naturall to proude men to delight 
themſelues, and to ſet their whole mindes 
vpon vaine deſires. 

Men that haue their thoughts high, and 
their eſtates low, liue alwaies a penſiue & 
diſcontented life. 

Pride ſhould of yong men be carefully 
auoided, of old men vtterly diſdained, and 
of all men ſuſpected and feared. Socrar. 

Pride hath two ſteps, the loweſt blood, 
the higheſt enuie. 

Pride eateth gold, and drinketh blood, 
and climeth ſo high by other mens heads 
that he breaketh his ownenecke. 

It is better to liue in lowe content, then 
in high infamie; and more precious is 
want with honeſty then wealth with dif» 
credite, 

Aſpiring pride is like a vapour, which 
aſcendeth high, and preſently vanitheth 
away in a ſmoake. Plat. 

A proud heart in a begger, is like a great 
Ft 2 lire 
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fire in a ſmalcottage, which not only war- 
meth the houſe, but burneth al that is in it. 

The ſpring of pride is lying, as truth is 
of humility. Phils, 

Men that beare great ſhapes, and large 
ſhadowes, and haue no good nor honeſt 
minds, arclikethe portrature of Hercules, 
drawne vpon theſands. 

The more beauty, the more pride, and 
the more pride, the more preciſenes. 

Ambition is the ground of all euils. Tim. 

Pride is a ſerpent which ſlily inſinuateth 
her ſelfe into the minds of men. 

Extol one of baſe ſtocke to high degree, 
and no man liuing will ſooner proue more 
proud then he. 

An ambiticus body wil go far out of the 
right way, to attaine to the height which 
his heart deſireth. S. P S. 

Pride is the mother of ſuperſtition. 

The proude man, ſeeking to depreſſe an 
other man, in ſtead of ſuperiority, attai- 
neth indiginty. 

The proude man is forſaken of God, be- 
ing forſaken hee groweth reſolute in im- 
piety, and after purchaſeth a iuſt puniſh- 
ment for his preſuming ſinne. Plate, 
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A proude man is compared to a ſhippe 
without a Pilot, toſſed vp & down vpon 
the ſeas by the winds and tempeſt. Aug. 

T he ſonne of Age/i/ans,wrote vnto king 
Philip, who much gloried in ſome of his 
vitories;that it he meaſured his ſhadow, 
he ſhould find it no greater after the vi- 
Qory then it was betore. 

King Lewes the eleuenth was wont to 
ſay, when pride was on her ſaddle, miſ- 
chiefe and ſhame was on the crupper. 

Pride, enuy, and impatience, arethe 
three capitall enemies of mans conſtancy. 
Aung. 
Pride is alwaies accompanied with 
follie, audacitie, raſhnes, and impudencie, 
and with ſolitarines; as if one would ſay, 
that the proud man is abandoned of all 
the world, euer attributing to himſelt, that 
which is not; hauing much more brag- 
ging then matter of worth. Plato, 

Pride did firſt ſpring from too great 
abundance of wealth. Autiſt. 

Chryſippms,to raiſe an opinion of know- 
ledge to himſelfe, would ſet forth thoſe 
bookes in his owne name, (a fault com- 


mon in our age) which were wholly write 
f 3 ten 
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ten by other men. 

The proud boaſting man, doth faine 
things to be, which indeed are not, orma- 
keth the appeare greater then theyare. Ar. 

Pride is the mother of enuie, which if 
that one be able to ſuppreſle it, the daugli- 
ter will be ſoone ſuppreſled. Ang. 

Husband-men thinke better of thoſe 
eares of corne which bow downe and 
waxe crooked , then thoſe which grow 
ſtraght, becauſe they ſuppoſe to find more 
ſtore of graine in them, then in the other. 

Socrates, when heſaw that Alcibiades 
waxed proud becauſe of his great poſleſ- 
ſions, ſhewed him the Mappe of all the 
world, and asked him whether he knew 
which were his lands in the territorie of 
Athens; who anſwered they were not de- 
ſcribed there; how is it then (quoth hee) 
that thou braggeſt of that which is no 
part of the world? 

It is the property of proud men, to de- 
light in theur owne fooliſh inuentions. 

He that knoweth himſelſe beſt, eſtee- 
met]: himſelſe leaſt. Plato. 

The glory of a proude man, is ſoone 
turned to infamic. Saluſt. 

The 
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The proud man thinketh no man can 
be humble. C hryſoſt. 

Antiochus had that admiration of him- 
ſelfe, that he thought he was able to ſaile 
on the earth, and goe on the ſeas. 

Pompey could abide no equal, and Ceſar 
could ſuffer no ſuperior. 

It is a hard matter for a rich man not to 
be proude. 

fa proude rich man may ſcarcely bee 
endured, ho can away with a poore man 
that is proude? 

The proude man reſembleth the Fi- 
ſherman in Theocritar, who ſatiſſied his 
hunger with dreames of gold. 

he pride of vnquiet and moouing 
ſpirits, neuer content themſelues in their 
vocations. Perdicas. 

Themiſtocles tolde the Athenians, that 
vnleſſe they baniſhed him and Ariſtider, 
they ſhould neuer be quiet. 

Peraita tune urbinocaerunt ſecula, poſtquam 
ambitus eſt luxus, & opurm metuer da facultas 
tranſuerſo mentem duviam torrent tulcrunt. 

In rebus proſperis, & ad voluntatem noſtram 

fluentibus, ſuperbix magnopere eſt fugienda, 
nam vt aduerſat res, fic ſecundas immoderate 
ferre leuitatis eſt. Cicero. oe 
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OfProdigality. 

Defi. Podigality us the exceſſe of liberalitie, 
which comming to extreamuie , proue moſt 
vicious, 5 vertnes faſter then ſub. 
ſtauce, and ſubſtance faſter then any vertue 
can get them. 

Pad without care, waſteth that 

which diligent labor hath purchaſed. 

Prodigality is called the fire of the 
mind, which is ſo impatient in heate, that 
it ceaſetk not while any matter conbu- 
ſtible is preſent, to burne neceſlary things 
into duſt, and cynders. Ph, 

Where prodigality & couetouſnes are, 
there all Kinde of vices raigne with all li- 
cence in that ſoule. Theop. 

Prodigalitie ſtirreth vp ciuill wars, and 
ſeditious iniuries, to the end that her hu- 
mour may be fed; fiſhing in a troubled 
water, that ſheemay haue wherewith to 
maintaine her prodigall expences. 

Exceſſe of apparell, is an ornament of 
the inconſtancie of the ſoule, and rather 
whetteth the eies of the beholders to wic- 
ked deſires, then to any honeſt thoughts. 
ans * 

Decke not thy houſe with curious 
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wrought Tapeſtry , and faire painted pi · 
ctures, but with temperance and honeſtie. 
Epitt. 

Pouerty followeth ſuperfluous expen- 
ces. 

Prodigality maketh youtha Tyrantin 
his owne eſtate, a deſtroyer of his owne 
wealth, and a corroſiue to his own friends. 

To ſpend much without getting, to lay 
out all without reckoning, and to giue all 
without conſidering, are the chiet effects 
of a prodigall mind 

Hee that giueth beyond his power is 
— he that giueth in meaſure is li- 

erall, hee that giueth nothing at all is a 
niggard. 

Prodigality is a ſpecial ſigne of incon- 
tinency. Mar. Aur. 

He that is ſuperfluous in his diet, ſump- 
tuous in his apparell, & lauiſh of his tong, 
is a Cookes hope, a Taylors thrift, and 
the ſonne of repentance. 

The ende of muchexpence, is great 
griefe. 

Straten Sidonius could in no wile abide 
that any one ſhould goe beyond him in 
prodigall expences, whereupon aroſe a 

great 
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great contention betwixt Nicocles Cypriu: 
& him, whileſt the one did what he could 
to excell the other. Theopem. 

Who ſpends before he thriue, will beg 
before he thinke. 

Riches lauiſhly ſpent, breedes griefe to 
our hearts, ſorrow to our friends, and mi- 
ſery to our heires. 

A proude eie, an open purſe, a light wife, 
breede miſchiefe to the firſt, miſery to the 
ſecond, and hornes to the third. 

What is gotten with care, ought to bee 
kept with wiſedome. 

Prodigality is a diſſolution, or too much 
loſing of vertue. Zeno. 

An vnthrift is knowne by foure things, 
by the cõpany he keepeth, by the tauernes 
he haunteth, by the harlots he cheriſheth, 
and the expence he vſeth. 

As exceſſe in meates breedes ſurfet, in 
drink drunkennes, in diſcourſe ignorance; 
ſo in gifts, exceſſe produceth — 

Itis better to be hated for hauing much, 
then to be pitied for ſpending all. Bias. 

Prodigality conſiſteth not in the quan- 
tity of what 1s given, but in the habite and 
faſluon of the giuer. 

c 
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Heeis truely prodigall, which giueth 
beyond his abilitie, and where his gifts are 
needleſſe. 

It is not poſsible for a prodigall mind 
to be without enuy. (rims. 

Prodigalitie concealing loue, loues none 
whereby affection decreaſcth, and amitie 
is made vnſtable. 

Prodigall lawſhing, and palpable ſen- 
ſuality, brought Pericles, Callias the fon 
of Hipponicus and Nicius, not onely to 
neceſsitie, but to extreame pouertie; and 
when al their money was ſpent, they three 
drinking a poyſoned potion to one ano- 
ther, died all three. 

Prodigality is borne a wonder, and dies 
a begger. Menan. 

No kind admonition of friends, nor 
feare of pouerty , can make a prodigall 
man to become thrifty. 

Prodigality in youth, is likethe ruſt in 
yron,whichneuer leaueth fretting, til it be 
wholly conſumed. 

Fire conſumeth fuel without mainte- 
nance, and prodigality ſoone emptieth a 
weakepurle, without it be ſupplied. 

The prodigall minded man, neither ob- 
ſerueth 
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ſerueth time, nor maketh end of riot, vn- 
till both himſelfe and his patrimonie bee 
conſumed, 


A prodigall humor is hardly purged, 


becauſe the noriſhments are many and 


ſweete. 

The prodigall minded man, to ſpend 
luſtily and to fare daintily, ſo he haue it, 
he cares not how he get it, and ſo he ſpend 
it, he cares neither on whom, or in what 
ſort he conſume it. 

i prodiga rerum 
Luxuries nunquam paruo contenta paratu, 

Et queſnoram terra pelagoque ciborum 
Ambuzoſa fames & lautæ gloria menſ, 
Diſcue quam paruoliceat producere vitam, 
Et quantum natura petat. 
Of Gaming. 
Defi. Caming is a ſtealung away of time, bu- 
ſymg our vnderſtanding in vame things with- 
out any profit. 
Hon being ſent from Lacedemonia 
to Corinth in embaſlage, to intreat a 
ace betweene them, and finding the no- 
bie men play ing at dice, returned backe 
againe without deliuering his meſſage; 


ſay ing, that he would not {taine the glory 
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of the Spartans, with ſo great an ignomi - 
ny, as to ioyne them in ſociety with dice- 

layers. 
Players at dice by the Councell of Con- 


{ fanimeple vnder Iuſtinan, were puniſhed 


with excommunications. 

Alphonſur, Sonne of Ferdinando King of 
Spaine, ſtraitly commanded , that no 
Knight ſhould preſumeto play at Dice, 
or Cardes for any money or Fur his con- 
ſent to any ſuch play in his houſe, vpon 
paine of forfaiting his Mages for one 
whole month, and himſelfe to be forbid- 
den an other moneth and a halfe from en- 
tering into the kings palace. 

It is a very hard matter to follow ordi- 
narily the deceitful practiſes of coſening 
skill, or skilfull coſenage, without the 
diſcredite of a mans good name, by the 
mark of reproch, or badge of opẽ infamy. 

The fame or good name of a man is no 
ſooner in queſtion, then when hee is 
knowne to be a common gamſter. 

It1s no freedome to be licentious, nor 
liberty to liue idely. 

Such gameis to be abhorred, wherein 
wit ſleepeth, and idleneſle with co — 

nelle 
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neſle is onely learned. 

The gaine which ariſeth to any partie 
in play, ſhould bee beſtowed vpon the 
poore, to the end that both the gamſters, 
as well the winner as the loſer, miglit be 
equally puniſhed. Aug. 

Aurelius Alexander Emperor of Rome, 
madea law, which was ratified by the au- 


thoritic of the Senate and people, that if 


any man was found playing at the dice 
he ſhould be taken for franticke, or as a 
foole natural, which wanted wit and diſ- 
cretion to gouerne himſelfe. 

The ſame Emperour likewiſe, after 
the promulgation of the ſoreſaide Law, 
counted Dice-players no better then 
theeues and extortioners. 

Gaming at cardes and dice, are a cer- 
taine kinde ot ſmooth, deceitfull , and 
ſleightly theft, whereby many are ſpoy- 
led of all they haue. 

Who will not thinke him alightwan, 
of ſmall credite, diſlolute, remiſle, and 
vaine, that is a dice-playcr,or a gamſter. 

How much cunninger a manis in gam- 
ing and dice - pla ing, ſo mucli the more 
is he corrupted in lite and manners. 

Iullinian 
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Iuſtinian made a law, that none either 
privately or publiquely , ſhould at any 
time play at dice or cardes. 

Old mens gaming is a primledgefor 
young men. Taue. 

The diuell was the firſt inuenter cf Dice 
and gaming. 

Dicing Comedians, bring often tragical 
ends. 

Plato ſeeming to commend table-play, 
compareth itvnto the life of manʒthat like 
as an euill chance may be holpen by cun- 
ning play; ſo may a bad nature bee made 
better by good education. 

Cicero in the Senate · houſe put Antonius 
to ſilence, in ſaying he was a Dicer. 

Dicing neither beſeemeth the gravity 
of a Magiſtrate, nor the honor of a Gen- 
tleman, for that the gaine is loaden with 
diſhoneſt practiſes, and the loſle with vn- 
quiet paſsions. 

As a dead carkaſe in an open field, is a 
pray tor many kinde of vermine, fo a 
plaine minded man, vſing deceitfull hou- 
ſes, is an aſlured pray tor all forts of 
ſhifters. 

In Turky, he is noted of great wy 

chat 
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that is found playing for money, and 
greeuous paines are appoynted for pu- 
niſhment it hee returne to it againe. 

The Lydians were the firſt inuentors 
of gaming, but it was when their country 
was brought into great neceſsitie for want 


of victuals, to the end, that by playing 


they might find ſome meane to reſiſt an 
— ger the better. 

Horace auoucheth in his time, that 
dice- playing was forbidden by their law. 

Lewes the eight, King of France, made 
a law, thatall fports ſhould be baniſhed 
his Realme, except ſhooting. 

Cyrus to puniſh them of Sardis com- 
manded them to paſle away their time in 
playing and banquettingʒ thereby to ren- 
der them leſlemen, and keepe them from 
rebellion. 

Ars aleatoria dum aliena concupiſcentia ſua 
profundu patrimonij nullam reuerentiam tener. 

Eſt ars mendaciorum, periuriorum, furorum, 
lit um, iniuriarum bomicidiorumque mater, eſi 
vere malorum demonum nue nt um, que exciſo 
Alix regno inter enerſ# urbu manubias varia 


ſmb ſpecie migrauu ad Grecos, 
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Of Couetouſneſſe. i 
Defi. Cometouſnes is a vice of theſoule mher- 
by a man deſirath to haus from all parts 
without reaſon; and wniuſtly with-ho/deth 
that wich rightly belongeth vnto another 
body: it is alſo a ſparing and niggardfines in 
giuing, but open-handed to receine whatſo- 
ener 1s brought without conſcience or any re- 
garde whether it be well or ill attained. 
1 propertie of a couetous man, is to 
liue lilce a begger all daies of his life, 


* 


& to be found rich in mpney at the houre 
of his death. Arebim. 

Gaines gotten with an ill name is great 
loſle. 

Couetous men litle regard to ſhorten their 
lines, fo they may augment their riches. 
Treaſures hoorded vp by the couctous, 
are moſt commonly waſted by theprodi- 
gall perſon. 
He that coueteth riches, is hardly capa- 
ble of good inſtruction. Plots. 

It is an hard matter for a man to bridle 
his deſire, but he that addeth riches there- 
unto is mad. 

Couetouſnes is a vice of the ſoule, v here- 
by a man deſireth to haue from all parts 
G g without 
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withoutreaſon,and vniuſtly withholdeth 
that which belongeth to another. Aviſt. 

Couctoufnes is ſparing in giving, but 
exceſſiue in receiuing. 

Couetouſneſſe is a blind deſire of goods. 
Lucretia. 

Vnto a couetous man the obtaining of 
that he would, is alwaies vnto him the be- 
ginning of the defire of hauing. 

Couetous men ſcrape together like 
mighty men, and ſpend like Eaſe mecha- 
nicall and handy-crafts men. 

Couetous men are compared to Rats & 
Mice that are in golden mines, which eate 
the golden oare, and yet nothing can be 
gotten from them, but after their death. 

lut. 

Gold is called the bait of ſinne, the ſnare 
of ſoules, and the hooke of death; which 
being aptly applied, may be compared to 
a fire, hereof a litle is good to warmone 
but too much will burne him altogether. 

It is better to be the ſheepe, then the ſon 
of a couetous man. Dig. 

Pertinax, being aduaunced to the de- 
gree of Emperor, did not forget his nig- 
gardlines, but parted Lettice and Arti- 

chawykes 
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chawkes in two, that the one halfe might 
be for his dinner, & the other for his ſup- 

er. 
4 Dyoniſius the elder, being aduertiſed 
of one that had hidden great ſtore of mo- 
ney , commanded him vpon paine of 
death to bring it to him, which he did,al- 
though not all, but with the remainder 
dwelt in another place, and beſtowed it 
vpon inheritance;zwhen Dyoniſius heard 
thereof, he ſent him that which heetooke 
from kim, ſaying, Now thou knoweft bow to 
w/e riches, take that I bad from thee. 

The Chariot of Couetouſaes ir carried 
vpon foure wheeles of vices z Churliſh- 
neſſe. Faint-courage, Contempt of God, 
and Forgetfulnes of Death, — by 
two horles, called Greedy to catch, and 
Hold-faſt ; the Carter that driueth it, is 


F. 5 


Deſire to haue, hauing a whip called Loth 


to forgoe. 

A couetous man is good to no man, 
and worſt friend to himſelfe. 

The couctous man wanteth as well 
that which he hath, as that which he hath 


nor. 
He that coueteth much, wanteth much. 
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There is greater ſorrow in loſing ri- 
ches then pleaſure in getting them. Yu. 
Couctouſneſleis theroote of all euill, 
from whence do proceed(as from a foun- 
taine of miſhappe (the ruine of Common- 
weales, the ſubucrſion of Eſtates, the 
wracke of ſocieties , the ſtaine of conſci- 
ence,the breach of amity, the confuſion of 
the mind, iniuſtice, briberie, ſlaughiter, trea- 
ſons, and a million of other miſchieuous 
enormities. Aurel. 
All vices haue their tiſt, ſaue onely co- 
uetouſnes. 
The gaine of gold, maketh many a man 
to loſe his ſoule. 
A couetous man paſſeth great trauels in 
athering riches, more danger in keeping 
them, much lawe in defending them, and 
great torment in departing from them. 
| Couctouſneſle is the mother of pouer- 
ne. 
The excuſe of the couetous man, is, that 
he gathereth for his children. Appolionins. 
he couetous minded man, in ſeeking 
after riches, purchaſeth carcfulneſle for 
hunſelfe,enuy for his neighbours, a pray 
for theeues, perill for his perſon, damna- 
non 
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tion for his ſoule, curſes for his children, 
and lawes for his heires, 

A couetous rich man in making his te- 
ſtament, hath more trouble to pleaſe all, 
then himſelfe tooke pleaſure to get and 
poſleſſe all. 

A couetous mans purſe is called the di- 
uels mouth. | 

We feare all things like mortal men, but 
we deſire all things as if we were immor- 
tall. Seneca. 

Couetouſneſſe in old men is moſt mon- 
ſtrousz for what can be more fooliſh then 
to prouide more money & victuals hen 
he is at his iourney es end? 

Couetouſnes is a diſeaſe which ſpread- 
eth thorow all the veines, is rooted in the 
bowels, and being inueterate cannnot be 
remooued. Tah. 

To flie from couetouſnes is to game a 
kingdome. 

Gold guides the globe of the earth, and 
— > runnes round about the 
world. 

Moſt couetous is he which is carefull to 
get, deſirous to kee pe, and vnwilling to 


torgoe. 
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By liberality mens vices are covered, by 
couetouſnes laid open to the world. Aug. 

A couetous mans eye is neuer ſatisfied, 
nor his deſite of gaine at any time ſuffiſed. 

The gluttons minde is of his belly, the 
leacher of his luſt, and the couetous man 
of his gold. Bernard. 

Thecouetous man is alway poore. Aug. 
Araua res hec eſt, opibus non tradere mores : 
Et cum tot Craſos vicerts, eſſe Numan. 

JV [que ades ſolus ferrum mortemque timere 

Auri neſcit amor; pereunt diſcrimine nullo 

Amiſ[e leges; ſed pars viliſuima rerum 

Certamen momſtis opes. 

Of Vſurie. 

Defi. Yſury of the Hebrewer ir called buing, it 
is an unlawful gaine, gotte by an unlawfull 
meane,and that crueity which doth not onely 
gnaw the debtor to the bones , but alſo ſuck- 
eth out all the blood & marrow from them, 
ingendering money of money, contrury to na- 
ture, and to the intent for which money was 
firſt made. 

Sury is compared to fire, which is an 
actiue and inſatiable element, for it 
burneth and conſumeth all the wood that 
js laid vpon it; ſo che Vſuter, the more he 
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hath, the more he defireth, and like hell 
gates he is neuer ſatisfied, 

A Vſurer is a filching & corrupt Citi- 
zen, that both ſtealeth from his neighbors 
and defraudeth himſelfe. 

The intent of Vſury bewraies the 
crime. 

Vlury is the nurſe of idlenes, and idle- 
neſle the mother of cuils, 

Amaſic King of Egypt, made a lawe that 
the Pretor ſhould call euery one to ac- 
count, howe they haue lived, and if by 
vſuty, they ſhould be puniſhed as malefa- 
ctors. 

There wasa law among the ancient 
Grecians and Romanes, which forbad all 
vſury, ſurmounting one penny from an 
hundred by the yeere, and they called it 
Vncrary vſury. | 

This law was ſince that brought to a 
halfe-penny a yere among the Romanes, 
andnotlong after vſury was cleane taken 
away by the law Geuutia, becauſe of vſual 
ſcditions , which aroſe through the con- 
tempt of lawes concerning vſury. 

Vſury maks the noble-man fel his land, 
the Lawyer his IHinian, the Phy ſition his 

Gg 4 Gallen, 
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Gallen , the Souldier his ſword, the Mer- 
chant his wares,and the world his peace. 
Money engendereth money,contraric 
to nature. 
A Vſurer is a more wicked man then a 
thief, who was condemned but in double 
as much. Cato. 
Vſury is an ancient miſchiefe, and cauſe 
of much ciuill diſcord. 
A little leaudly come by, is the loſſe of a 
great deale well gotten. 
Pſury is like a whirle-poole that ſwal- 
loweth whatſocuer it catcheth. Crateus. 
Hee that with his gold begets gold, be- 
comes a ſlaue to his gold 
Inordinate deſire of wealth,is the ſpring 
of yſury, and vſury ſubuerteth credite, 
good name, and all other vertues- 
Couetouſnesſceketh out vſury, and v- 
ſury nouriſheth couetouſnes. 
An vſurer can learne no truth, becauſe he 
loatheth the truth. 
Vlury taketh away the title of gentry, 
becauſe it delighteth in ignobility. 
Vſury oftentimes deceiues the belly, 
and altogether liues careleſle of the ſoules 


ſafety. 
As 
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As the greedy Rauens ſeeke aftercarrion 
for their food, ſo doth the couetous vſuter 
hunt after coyne to fill his coffers. Philo. 
No kind of people in the world are ſo 
notorious liuers, nor vſe ſo much to falſi- 
fie their faith in al practiſes, as vſurers. Pla. 
Appion in his rl booke of ciuill wares, 
writeth , that by an ancientlaw at Rome, 
vſury was forbidden vpon very great 
paine. 

As he which is ſtung with an Aſpe, dieth 
ſleeping, ſo ſweetly doth he conſume him» 
ſelfe which hath borrowed vpon vſury. 

A Vſurer is more dangerous then a 
theefe. Cato. ; 

Vſury is moſt hated of thoſe whom ſhe 
doth molt pleaſure. 

Vſury maketh thoſe that were freeborn 
bond-flaues. P»blins, 

Vlury is the manifeſt ſigne of extreame 
impudency. Ch. 
o be a vſurer, is to be a man ſlayer. Ca. 
Vſurers were not ſuffered to enter the 
temple of ſparing and well ordered ex- 
pence. 
The Egyptians and Athenians, ſeeing 
the errour of couetous vſury to take foo- 
ting 
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ting in their prouinces, b roued iudg. 
— — „that frames 
plea, execution, or other meanes in law a 

ody might be detained, the original be- 
ing for corrupt gaine. 

In Thebes it was byſtrait order forbid. 
den,that any man ſhould be putin office, 
which in ten yeeres before the election, 
had practiſed any vnlawfu!l chaffering. 

By vſury money is brought forth belore 
it be gotten. 

Vſury is the daughter of auarice and 
ambition. 

The more wealth tliat a vlurer winneth 
by his extortion, the more doth the ſinne 
of couctoulnes daily corrupt his conſci- 
ence. 

The ill gotten gaine that commeth by 
vſury, brings with it contempt , many 
curſes, and intamv. 

He that liueth by the loſſe of the poore, 
meriteth the plague of God for his pu- 
niſhment. 

turpia lucra 
Fænoris, & velox inopes vſura trucidat. 
Nen ſunt facienda mala us inde cuemiant _ 


it, 
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Of Deceit. 

Defi. Deceit or craft, is the exceſſe of prudence, 
it is that which lea eth a mau through wil- 
fult ignorance to oppoſe himlelfe againſt that 
which be knoweth to be dutifull and honeſt, 
cauſing him wnder the ceune:fert name of 
prudence,or ſeek to deceiue thoſe that wil le- 
leene him: Tins vice i the chiafeſt cauſe of 
ambition and couetouſueſſe, which moſt men 
ſerue m theſe daies, but ab ume a'l things ut ts 
an enemy to iuſlice, and ſecbeth by al meanes 
to ouert hrom the true eſſect thereof. 

. molt commonly is repaired 

with craft, and hee that thinketh to 
deceiue another, is many times deceiued 
himſelte. 

The craftier and ſubtiler a man is, the 
more he is to be ſuſpected & hated, as one 
that hath loſt all creditc or goodnes. Cie. 

All knowledge lJeuelled from iultice, 
ought rather to be called craft the ſcience. 

Tis more wiſedome ſometimes to diſ- 
ſemble wrongs,then to reuenge them. 

Ihe diſference betweene craft and wili - 
nes is, the one is indexterity of wit natural, 
the other is gotten by experience. 

A man; looke is the gate of his miade 

i declaring 


declaring outwardly, the inward deceit 
whicht he heart containeth. Liu. 

He that neuer truſteth, is neuer deceiued. 

Our negligence makes ſubtile ſhift pre- 
ſame, where diligence preventeth talſe 
deceit. 

The ſerpent hidden in the graſſe, ſtin- 

eth the foote, and a dec eitfull man, vnder 
ew of honeſty, oft · times deceiueth the 

ſimple. a 

here is nothing that ſooner deceiueth 

the minde then hope, for whileſt our 
thoughts feede on it, wee ſuddainely and 
aſluredly loſe it. 

The man moſt deceitfull, is moſt ſu- 
ſpectfull. 

It many times falles out, that what the 
heart craftily thinketh, the lookes deceit- 
fully be tray. Leoſtbi nes. 

I he deceitful ate like the Camelion, apt 
to all obiects, capable of all colours, they 
cloake hate with holines, ambition with 
good gouernement, flattery with elo- 
quence; but whatſoeuer they pretend, is 

diſhonelty. 

Deceits aretraps to catch the fooliſh in. 

When there 13 a ſhe of ſome _ 
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hood of truth in a lie, then are we ſooneſt 
deceiued by ſubtilty. 

Light heads, and ſharpe wits, are moſt 
apt to deceiue others by falſe tales. 

It is a point of diſhoneſty in aman, to 
make ſhe of one thing, and do another. 

The Lawyers call that couin, when to 
deceaue another, a man maketh ſem- 
blance of onething, and yetnotwithſtan- 
ding doth the cleane contrary. 

Fredericho the Emperor, deſired that his 
Counſellers would at the entering in of 
* Court, lay aſide all deceit and diſſem- 

ling. 

Speech is but a ſhadow of deedes, and 
there ought to be ſuch an vnity, that there 
be found no difference at all, for it is a 
great deceite, to ſpeake otherwiſe with 
our tongue then we meane with our heart. 
Pacunms, 

The Emperour Pertinax, was ſurnamed 
hreſtologus, that is to ſay, well ſpeaking, 
but ill doing. 

Fortunes gifts are meere deceit. Seneca. 

Wonder not that thou art deceiued by a 
wicked man, rather wonder that thou art 
not deceiued. Demaſt. 

4 
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It is no deceit to deceiue the deceiuer. 


Falſhood hath more wit to deuiſe then 
truth. Plinius. 

He is not worthy to find the truth, that 
deceitfully ſeeketh her. Hieram. 

It is mote impious to be deceitfull,then 
to conceale the truth. Hicrom. 

Deccit is a dangerous enemy to truth. 

Alexander (ſaid to Antipater, tliat out- 
wardly lie did weare a white garment, but 
it was lined with purple. 

The deceitfull mans ſpeeches may bee 
likened tothe Apothecarics painted pots, 
which carry the inſcription of excellent 
drugges, but within them there is either 
nought auailable, or els ſome poyſon con- 
tained. Hippocrates, 

Alexanaer being counſelled by Parme- 
nio, to ſceke the ſubuetſion of his enemies 
by craftand ſubtilty , anſwered; that his 
eſtate would not ſuſfet him fo to doe: but 
i he were Parmens, he would doe it. 

All deceits ate proper to a baſe and bad 
mind. but to be deteſled ofan honeſt man. 

The anſwers of the Oracles, where al- 
waies doubttull, and full of deceit. 


He is woorthy to be abhorred, which 
heatetli 


t 
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beateth his braines to worke wickednes, 

and ſeeketh by ſubtilty to bring other 

men to miſery. 

A deceitfull man chuſeth hypocriſie, 
and diſsimulation for his companions. 

Sic anidi falla x indulget piſcibut hamut, 
Callidafic ſiultas decipit eſcæ feras, 

Graue eſt malum omne quod ſub aſpen later. 

ying. 

Defi. Lying is a falſe ſomfi-ation of ſpeech, 
with a will to deceane, a ſichneſſe of the /oule, 
which cannot be cured but by ſhame and rea- 
ſon. it iu a monſtrous and wicked emi, that 
filthily prophaneth ana defileth the tongue of 
man, which of Cod it other wile conſecrated 
euen to the truth , and to the utterance of 
hu praiſe. 

Ake heede of alier, for it is time loſt 
to be led by him, and of a flatterer, 
for it is meere deceit to beſeeue him. 

Lying is a member of iniuſtice turning 
topſey turuy all humane ſociety, and the 
amity due vnto our neighbour. Arg. 

As cextaine it is to finde no goodnes in 
him that vſeth to lie, as it is ſure to finde 
no cuill in him that telleth truth. 

The lier is double of heart and tongue. 

tor 
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for he ſpeaketh one thing, and doth ano. 
ther. 
From truth depraued, are ingendred an 
infinit number of abſurdities, hereſies, 
ſchiſmes, and contentions. Scrat. 
The thiefe is better then a man accuſto- 
med to lie. 

In Almaine, a lic hath beene alwaics 
extreamly hated and ſhunned, as it were 
a plague: & baſtards could neuer obtaine 
the price of any occupation whatſocuer, Þ 

nor take degree inany Art or Sciẽce. Zon. 

Thou canſt not better reward a lier, 
then in not belecuing what hee ſpeaketh. 


EY 
_— 


Art. 

Within thy ſelfe, bchold well thy ſelfe, 
and to know what thou art, giue no cre- 
dite to other men. 

Pope Alexander the ſixt, neuer did 
what he ſaid, and his Sonne Borgia neuer 
ſaid what he meant te doe, pleaſing them- 
ſelues in counterfaiting and diflembling, 
to deceiue and falſiſie their faith. Guiccrar- 
dine. 0 

It is the property of a lier to put on the 
countenance of an honeſt man, that ſo by | © 


his outward habite he may the more ſ — 
tilly 
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deceiue. Bias. ; 

ing is contrary to nature, ayded b 
— — — vans tru 

As the wormes doe breed moſt gladly 
in ſoft and ſweete wood, ſo the mol gen- 
tle and noble wits inclined to honor, are 
ſooneſt deceiued A liars — flatterers. 
Through a lie ſeenb was caſt into priſun, 
and S. Clryſoftome ſent into — — 

All kinde of wickedneſſe deth 
from lying, as al goodneſſe doth proceede 
from truth. Cho. 

The Egyptians made a Law, that euery 
lier ſhould be put to death. 

The ſhame of a lier is euer with him. 

A lic is not capable ofpardon An. 
Liers only gain — albeit they ſpeak 
the truth, yet ſhall they neuer be belieued. 

Lying is contrary to nature ayded by 
reaſon, and ſeruant or hand · maid to truth; 
Platt. 

The Scythians and Garamans followed 
the fa & condemned thẽ to death 


that rogneſlicatedany falle chings to c6e 


The Perſians & Indians de ptiued him 
of all honour and further ſpeech that lied. 
Orus told the King E Armenia, * 

ä c 


we 
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lie deſerued no pardon. 


T he Parthians for lying became odi- 


ous to all the world. 
There is no difference betweene a lier, 
and a forſwearer, for whomſoeuer ( ſaith 
Cicero) I can get to tell a lie, I may eaſily 
intreate to forſweare himſelfe. 

An honeſt man will not lie, although it 
be for his profit. 

Lying in doctrine, is moſt pernicious, 

Hee that dare make a lie to his Father, 
or ſecketh meancs to deceive him, ſuch a 
one much more dareth bee bold to doe 
the like to another body. 

Lyers are the cauſe of all the ſinnes and 

crimes in the world. Epifterys, 
A lier ought to haue a good memory, leſt 
he be quickly found falſe in his tale. Pluie. 

It sa double lie for a man to beleeue 
himſelfe. Steben. / 

A lie is the more haterull, becauſe it hath 

a ſimilitude of truth. intl. 

All Idolatry, hypoc riſie, ſuperſtition, 
falſe waights, falſe meaſures, and all cou- 
ſenages, are called ly ing, to the end that 
by ſo deformed a name, we ſhould the ra- 
thereſchey them. 


A 
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A good man will not lie, although it 
be for his profit. Cicero. 
eAlexander would conſent to nothing 
but truth, and Pbup his Father to all kind 
of falſhood. 

Old men trauellers may lic by authority. 

It is wickednes to conceale the fault of 
that which a man ſelleth. Lacan. 

Lying in a Prince is moſt odious. Her. 

Si qui ob emolumemtum ſuum cupidins ali- 
quid — vudentur, it credere non connent, 

Falſum malediclum eſt malenol um mendacts. 

Of Drunkennes. 

Defi. Drunkemest: that vice which ſtirreth 
vp luſt, greefe, anger, and extremuy of lous. & 
extinguiſbeth the memory, opinion, & vnder- 
Standmg, making a men twice a child, and all 

' byexceſſe of drinke and dr unkennes. 

He ancient Romances wonld not 
ſuffer their wives rodrink any wine. 
Thecrafty wraſtler ine, diſtempereth 
the wit, weakens the feete and ouercom- 
meth the vitall ſpirits. Arif. 
Wine burnes vp beauty, & haſtens age. 
Exceſſe is the worke of ſinne, and drun- 
kennes the effect of riot. Solon. 
Thoſe things which are hid in a ſober 
H h. 2 mans 
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mans heart, is oft times teuealed by" tHe 
tongue of a drunkard. 

Drunlcenneſle is a bewitching dwell,a 
pleaſant poyſon,and a ſweete ſinne. Aug. 

Drunkennes maketh of a man a beaſt, 
of a ſtrong man weake, & ofa wiſe man a 
foole. Org. 

Plato bad drunken & angty men to be- 
hold themſelues in a glaſſe. 

The Scythians and the Thracians con- 
tended who ſhould drinke moſt. 

Arges the King of Illyrium, fell into a 
ſicknes of the ſides called the Pluriſie, by 
reaſon of his exceſsive drinking, and at 
laſt died thereof. 

Sobriety is the ſtrength of the ſoule. 


Where drunkennes is Miſtres, there 
ſectecy beareth no maſtery, 

Wine and women cauſemen todote,and 
many times put men of vnderſtanding 
to reprofe. 

(io a woman was ſo practiſed in drin- 
king, that ſhe durſt challenge all men and 
women whatſocuer,to try maſteries who 
could drinke moſt, and onercome all. 


The V mebringeth forth three grapes, 
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— of pleaſure, the ſecond of drun. 
k 


nes, the third of ſorrow. 

Philip King of Macedon making warre 
vpon the Perſians, vnderſtood that they 
were a people which abounded in al man- 
ner of Ftirate wines, and other waſtfull 
expences, wherupon he preſently retired 
his Army, ſayingʒ It was needleſſe to make 
warre ypon them, who would ſhortly o- 
uerthrow themſelues. 

Nothing maketh drunkennes to bee 
more abhorred,then the filthy and beaſt- 
ly behauiour of thoſe men, whoſe ſtomaks 
are ouercharged with exceſſe. 

Steele is the glaſſe of beauty, wine the 
glaſle of the minde. Eurip. 

Intemperance is a roote proper to e- 
uery diſeaſe. Plate, 

Sickenes is the chaſtiſement of intempe- 
rance. Seneca. 

A drunken man, like vnto an old man, 
is twice a child. Plato. 

Drunkennes is nothing els but a volun- 
tary madnes, 
heglutton aud the drunkard ſhal be 
poore. | 
Wine hath drowned moremen then the 
Hh 3 Sea. 
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Sea. Pub. of 

The firſt eui! of drunkenneſle, is dange 
of chaſtitie. Amb. 

The Lacedemonians would often ſhew 
their children ſuch as were drunke, to the 
end they ſhould learne to loath that vice. 

Remnins made a law, that if a woman 
were found overcome with drinke, thee 
ſhould die for her offence;ſuppoling that 
this vice was the foundation or beginning 
of diſhoneſty and whoredome. 

Caliſtbenes being vrged by one to drinke 
as others did at Alexanders feaſt, anſwered 
that he would not; for, faith hee, who ſo 
drinketh to Alexander had neede of Hſcu- 

it Meaning a Phyſition. 

he Leopard,as many write, cannot be 

ſo ſoone taken by any thing as by wine, 

for being drunk, he falleth into the toy les. 

Wine, according tothe ſaying ol a late 

writer, hath drowned more men then the 
ſea hath deuoured. 

Drunkenneſle is a monſter with many 
heads, as filthy talke, fornication, wrath, 
murther,ſwearing, curſing, and ſuchlike. 

There are two kinds of drunkennes,one 
kind aboue the moone, or a celeſtial drun- 

| kennes, 
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kennes, ſtirred vp by drinking of heauen- 
] — maketh vs onely to con- 

ider things diuine; the reward of vertue 
is perpetuall drunkennes. uſers. 

— kind of drunkenneſle is vnder 

the Moone, that is, to be drunke with ex- 
ceſſe of drinking, which vice ought of all 
men to be carefully auoyded. 

Wine is the blood of the earth, and the 
ſhame of ſuch as abuſe it. 

Wine inflameth the liuer, rotteth the 
lungs, dulleth the memory, and breed eth 
all ſickneſſes. 

The Nazarites abſtained from drinking 
of any wine or ſtrong drinke. 

mid non ebrietas deſignat ? operta recludit, 
Spes iubct eſſe ratat, in prelia tradi inermem, 
Sollicitis ammis onus eximit addocet artet. 

F acunds calices quem non fecere diſertum? 

Contratta quem non m pauperate ſolutum i 

OfGluttony. 

Defi. Gluttony or ſurfetting is the ſworne ens. 
my to T emperance, daughter to exceſſe, and 
inmoderate appetite; ſhe is beatths bane, 
humanities blemiſh,lifes Cockatrice,and the 
ſoules hel,except mercy wipe ont the remem- 
braxce of ſo great a guilt. 

Hh 4 Suffice 
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Vffice nature, but ſurfet not, ſupply | 


the bodies neede, but offend it not. 

Moderate diet is the wiſe mans cogni- 
Zance,but ſurfetting epicuriſme ; a fooles 
chiefeſt glory. 

To liue well and frugally, is to liue tem- 
tely and ſhunne ſurfetting, for there 
is great difference betweene Laing well, 
and living ſamptuouſly;z becauſe the 
one proceedes of temperance, frugalitie, 
diſcipline, and moderation of the ſoule, 
contented with her owne riches, and the 
other of intemperance, luſt, and contempt 
of all order and mediocrity but in the 
end, the one is followed with ſhame, the 
other with eternall praiſe and commen- 
dation. Plato. 

It is not the vſe of meate, but the inor- 
— deſire thereof ought to be blamed. 
— in meate and drinke,is the 
beginning and foundation of skill. Socra. 

Wee cannot vſe our ſpirits well when 
our ſtomacks are ſtuffed with meate; nei - 
ther muſt wee gratific the belly and en- 
trailes onely , — honeſt ioy of the 
minde. Cicero. 

; The 
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he Hebrewes vſed to eate but once a 

day which was at dinner; and the Greci- 

ans in like manner had but one meale, and 
that was at ſupper. 

Sobrietie tetaineth that in a wiſe mans 
thought. which a foole without diſcretion 
hath in his mouth. mY 

The belly is an vathanicfull bealt, neuer 
requiting the pleaſure done, but craueth 
continually more then it needeth. Crates, 

When we eate wee mult remember we 
haue two gueſts to entertain, the body and 
the ſoule ; whatſoever the body hath,de- 
parts away quickly, but what the ſoule re- 
ceiueth abideth for euer. 

The wicked man liucthto eat & drink, 
but the good man eateth and drinketh to 
line. Plut. 

A rich man may dine when he liſt, but a 
poore man when he can get meate. Diog. 

The belly is the commanding part of the 
body. Homer. 

It is a great fault for aman to be igno- 
ritof the meaſure ot his own ſtamack. Se. 

As meat and drinłe is food to preſerue 
the body, ſo is Gods word the nouriſh» 
ment of the ſoule. Greg, | 
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A vertuous ſoule hath better taſt ofgod- 
ly ciſcourſes,then the body hath ofa well 
reliſhed meale. 

The firſt draught that a man drinketh 
ought to be for thirſt, the ſecond for nou- 
riſhment, the third for pleaſure, and the 
fourth for madnes. Anacharfic. 

Then isthe mind moſt aptto compre- 
hend all good reaſon, when the operati- 
ons of the braine are not hindered by Va- 
pours, which exceſle of feeding diſtem- 
pers it withall. 

K. Cyrus being asked by Artabazas(as he 
marched one day in war) what he would 
haue bought him for his ſupper ? Bread 
(quoth he) for I hope wee ſhall find ſome 
fountaine to furniſh vs withdrinke. 

Wiſedome is hindered through wine, 
and vnderſtanding darkned. Alphon. 

Nothing can be more abiect and hurt. 
full, then to live as a ſlaue to the pleaſures 
of the mouth and belly. Salvſ. 

Diſeaſes gather together within our 
bodies, which proceede no leſſe of being 
too full, then being too empty and often- 
times a man hath more trouble to digeſt 
meat, tlien to get meate. 


How 
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How hard a matter is it to preach abſti- 
nence to the belly, which hath no eares. 
and which will take no deniall how euer 
the caſe ſtandeth 
By gluttony more die, then periſhþ 
the ſword. 

Gluttony ſtirreth vp luſt, anger. and ove 
in extreamity , extinguiſhing vnderſtan- 
ding, opinion. and memory. Plato. 

Gluttony fatteth the body, makethi the 
mind dull, and vnaptznay, which is worſe, 
vndermineth reaſon. 

Wine hath as much force as fire, for ſo 
ſoone as it ouertaketh one, it diſpatcheth 
him; it diſcloſeth the ſecrets of the ſoule, 
and troubleth the whole mind. 

Homer approving that the Gods dienot 
becauſe they eat not; alludeth that eating 
and drinking doeth not onely maintaine 
life, but are likewiſe the cauſe ofdeath. 

We are ſicke of thoſe things wherwith 
weliue; for there is no proper and peculi- 
er ſeed of diſeaſes, but the corruptions of 
thoſe things within vs, which we eate, and 
the faults and errouts we commit againſt 
them. Plar. 

Socrates cnuiting certaine of his friends 

ro 
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to a feaſt, was reprooued for his ſlender 
— whereto hee anſwered If they 

e vertuous, there is enough, but if they 
be not, there is too much. 

They which are addicted to belly ſer- 
flice not caring for the food of the minde, 
may well be compared to fooles that de- 
pend more vpon opinion then on reaſon. 

It is an old prouerbe, Much meate,much 
malady. ; | 

Intemperancie is aroote proper to e- 
very diſeaſe. 

He that too much pampereth himſclfe, 
is a grieuous enemy to his one body. 
Veſlels being more fully fraught thẽ tliey 
are able to carry, do ſinckiſo fareth it with 
ſuch as doe cate and drinke too much. 

By ſurfet many periſh, but he that die · 
teth himſelfe, prolongeth his life. 

Exceſſe came from Aſia to Rome, am- 
bition came from Rome to all the world. 

Gluttony cauſeth innumerable mala- 
dies, and ſhortneth mans life. Hera. 

Surfetting is the readieſt meanes to pro- 
cure ficknes, and ſicknes is the chaliiſe- 
ment of intemperate diet, 

Gorgias being demanded how he attai- 


ned 
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ned tothe numberofa hundred and eight 
yeeres, anſwered, in neuer hauing eaten or 
drunken any thing through pleaſure. 

Omne nocet num i, mediocriter omne gerenaũ. 

Tantum cibi & potionis adhibendum eſ ut 
reſiciantur vires, non opprimantur. Cic. 

Of Concupiſcence, 

Defi. Concwps/cence or (uſt, ir a deſire againff 
reaſon , 4 furious and wibridled appetito, 
whith billetb ali good motions in mans mud, 
and leaueth no place for vertne. 

| is a pleaſure bought with paines, 

a delight hatcht with diſquiet, a con- 
tent paſled with feare,and a ſinne finiſhed 
with forrow. Demonax. 

Luſt by continuance groweth into im- 
pudency. 

Shame and infamy, waite continually at 

the heeles of vnbrideled luſt. 

Luſt is an enemy to the purſe, a foe to 
the perſon, a canker to the mind, a corra- 
ſiue to the conſcience . a weakner of the 
wit, a beſotter of the ſenſes and finally a 
mortall bane to all the body ſo that thou 
ſhalt finde pleaſure in the path-way to 
perdition, and luſtin g loue the load ſtone 
to ruthe and ruine. Plaue. . 


Luſt 
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Luſt in age is lothſome, in youth ex- 
ceſlezhow ſoeuer, it is the fruite of idtenes. 

Luſt enforceth vs to couet beyond our 
power, to act beyond our nature, and to 
dicbeforeourtime. 

Senſuall vice hath theſe three compa- 
nions, thefirſt, blindnes of vnderſtand- 
ing, the ſecond, hardnes of heart, the third, 
want of grace. 

Draco rote ſuch lawes againſt incon- 
tinencie, that he is ſaid not to haue writ- 
them with Inke, but rather to haue ſig- 
ned them with blood. 

The chanels which riuers long time 
hauc maintained, ate hardly reſtrained 
from their courſe; & luſt wherein we haue 
bin long plunged, is hardly purged. Aur. 

Such things as maintaine vs in euill, or 
change our goodnes to wickednes, are ei- 
ther nouriſhed or begun by luſt. 

Pleaſure is the end of ſuperlluity. o. 

Adultery is called the injury of nature. 

Concupiſcence is inſeparably accom- 
p mied with the troubling of al order, with 
impudency, vnleemelines, ſloth, and dif+ 
ſolutenes. Plato, 

Our tongues moſt wickeely talke of 
thoſe 
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thoſe things which our hearts moſt deſire. 

Chaſtity is a puniſhment to the incon- 
tinent, and labour to the ſlothfull. Sen. 

Adultery deſireth not procreation, but 
pleaſure. Anſelm. 

Luſt maketh a man to haue neither care 
of his owne good name, nor conſiderati- 
on of the ſhame which lus poiterity ſhall 
poſſeſſe by his cuill lining, 

This monſtrous ſinne altereth, mar- 
reth and drieth the body, weakning all 
the ioynts and members, making the face 
blubbed and yellow ; ſhortning life, di- 
miniſhing memorie, vnderſtanding, and 
the very heart. 

Adultery 1s vnlawfull matrimonie. 

Adultery is hated even among beaſts. 

Luſtis a ſtrong tower of miſchiefe, and 
hath in it many detenders; as needineſle, 
anger, palenelle, diſcord, louc and long- 
in 8. Diogenes. 

Concupiſcence doth iniury, prophane, 
and de file the holines of the ſoule. 

The Corinthians for their incontinen- 
cie haue beene euill ſpoken of; they were 
ſo inchaſt, that they proſttated their 
owne daughters to urich tliemſclues; 

Hcace 


1 | 2 — 

Hence came the prouerbe, It is not fit for 

euery man to goe to Corinth: for they 

paide well for theit pleſure. 

The Baby lonians, Tyrrhenians, and 
Maſlalians, were greatly ſpotted with 
this vice: abuſing their bodies in ſuch 
monſtrous ſort, that they were reputed to 
hue ratherlike beaſts then men. 

AMeretrix non oiſſimlis mari, quod das dews- 
rat nunquam abur dat. | 

Hoc vnums more perpetuo habent meretrices, 
Da mbhiatque Aﬀer mils. 

| OfSloth. 

Defi. Sloth is 4 feare of labour to endure, a 
deſiſting from the neceſſary actions both of 
bodze and minde; it it the ſinche which recea- 

 w*thail the filthy chanels of vice , aud with 
that poyſonous aire, infetlerih and ſpeyletb 
the ſoule. 

Man being idle, hath his minde apt 

to all yncleannes ; and when the 
mindis voyd of exerciſe, the man is voyd 
of honeſty. 

Sloth riſeth ſometimes of too much a- 


bundance. 
Proſperitie ingendereth ſloth. Limivs, 
Sloth turneth the edge of wit, but ſtudie 
| ſharpneth 


* 
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ſharpeneth the memory 45 
That which is moſt A noble by ane, t. 

made moſt vile by negligence. Ari. 
Idlenes is the onely nurſe and nouri 

ſher of ſenſuall — and the (6; 


maintainer of youthly affections. try 
Trauaile is a — that continueth 85 
ter death. 


Bee doing alwaies ſomewbat, that the 
diuell find thee not idle. Hiavn. : 
Idlenes is thefepulcherof aliuing man: 
Sloth is the diuels cuſhion orpillow.Oris 
Idlenes teachet h much wickednes. Zr. 
They thatdoe ATI learne to doe ill. 
Cicero. 

Idleneſſe is the moate that foreſt as 
ſooneſt infecteth the mind with many 
miſchiefes. 

Idleneſle is againſt nature. Cie. 

The ſlothfullman lleepetk in his owne 
want. Cicero. 

It is hard for him that wilnetiedoo;ty 
excellin any Art. 

Idlenes is theenemy « of vertue, and the 
very traineto all wickednes. 


Sloth loſcth time, dulleth Inderſtan⸗ 
Ii ding, 


* 
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ding , nouriſheth humors , choketh the 
brame, hinders thrift, & diſpleaſet God. 
Gallen. 

Sloth is the mother of pouerty. Seneca. 

The ſluggard being neſtled: in igno- 
rance, ſooneſt falleth into Atheiſme. 

Tbe man that paſſeth his life ſlothfully 

without Tau ought to loſe 3 it withour 


Ia of men women, of wo- 
men beaſts; of beaſts monſters. Homer. 
_ — ſtudy, and ſloth in- 


hagoras gaue his diſciples this pre- 
Wes — heede that thou ſit not 
pon a buſhell, meaning that idleneſſe 
ought eſpeciallic to beefchued- 
uſt is quenched by labour, and kind- 
ledthroughidlencs. 
The idleheart is mooued with no prav- 
ers. Curtia. 
The rich mat it he axe idle, will bee 
quicklie 
Idlenes is — labour is care. 
In doing nothing, men learne to doc ill. 
Columella. 
The kindeof contemplation tending to 
| ſolitarines, 
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ſolitarines, is but a glorious title to idle- 
neſle. S. P. S. 

Sloth is a feare of labour to enſue. Cice. 

It is not fot a man of authoritie to ſleepe 
a whole night. Homer. 

In idlenes, beware of idlenes. 

Sloth is the ſtep-mother of wiſedome 
and ſcience. Anacharſit. 

Men are borne to good works, whereof 
our ſoule may ſerue for a ſufficiẽt & inuin- 
cible proofe, ſeeing it is neuer ſtill but in 
continuall motion and action. Cicero. 

Idlenes decaieth the health of the bo- 

dy, & no man ought to hide his life. Plat. 

Where nature hath beene friendly, there 

is a certaine vaine opituon which cauſeth 
ſlothfulnes. Plato. 

The Bees can abide no Drones among 
them, but as ſoone as any begin to bee 
idle, they kill them. Plat. 

The wiſe- mans idlenez is his continuall 
labour. Bernard. X 

Carthage ouercome, Rome by idlenes 
came to ruine. Aug. 

—variam ſemper dant otia mentem. 

Ignauia dutium eſt ani moſæ partts , quod 
coſterntur pericutis praſertim mortis. Arilt. 

li 2 Ot 
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Ot Preſumption. 

Deſi. Preſumption is a violent paſſion of will, 
and an utter foe to prudence; it is that affe= 
flion which thruſteth and expoſeth the body 
to dangers, preſuming onely ypon vaine hope 
and imagination, without either ground or 
reaſon. 

H E that vaunteth of victory before he 

haue wonne the field,may be coun- 
ted more fooliſh then valiant. Bias. 
Vaine and light men loue commonly 
that which is forbidden by reaſon, & loue 
nothing more then to follow ſenſuall ap- 
petite. 
He that preſumeth of his owne ſtrength 
is ſoone overcome. Ang. 
A fault purpoſely committed, ought not 
to be forgiuen. 
To ſlie from that we ſhould follow, is to 
follow our owne deſtruction. | 
Hardneſſe without feare,is the ſiſter ot 
folly. | 
Preſumption is the mother of all vices, 
and is like vnto a great fire, which maketh 
euery one to retire backe. Anguſt. 
Itis a great preſumption to lookefor re- 
uerence of our elder, and to inioyne our 
better 
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better to ſilence. Greg. 

To preſumption belongeth correction, 
to correction amendment, and to amend- 
ment reward. Bernard. 

There is more hope of a foole, then of 
him that is wiſe in his own conceit. Salom. 
Take lieed ofraſhnes in reſolution, and 
cruelty in conqueſt; for the one is wilfull 
and the other wicked : and as the firſt 
wants wit, ſo the other ſhewes as little 
grace, whole fruits are pernicious to rea- 
ſon, and torment in conſcience. 
He that preſumes on that he knows not, 
may loſe an honor for an humor. Curtius. 
Preſumptious attempts bring bad ends. 
A feſtercd fore mult haue a ſearching 
ſalue, & a ſhameleſle {mile an open frown. 
It is an impudent and preſumptuous 
part to commit any thing to the iudge- 
ment ot him that wanteth knowledge. 

Ill ſucceſle comes of raſh beginnings. 

He that ſpeakes of hie things hauing no 
experience of them, is like vnto a blind 

man, that would leade and teach him the 
way which ſeeth better then himſelfe. Bio. 

Itis a troubleſome, dangerous, inſolent, 

and proud enterpriſe, fora man to take 


Ii 3 vpon 
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vpõ him with a pen to gouerne a Cõmon- 
weale, & with a prince to reaſon of his lite 

He is not wiſe but arrogant, that dare 
14 vnasked, to giue a Prince coun- 
ſell. 

e that preſumeth to vnder ſtand eue- 
ry thing, is ſo thought to be ignorant in 
all things. 

Every man preſumeth on his own fan- 
cy, which maketh diuers to leape ſhort 
through want of good riſing, and many 
ſhoote ouerfor want of true ayme. 

Heis very obſtinate whom neither rea- 
ſon nor experience can perſwade. (Hilo. 

Afpiring thoughts, as they are lofty 
ſo are they perilous. 

To ſtraiae further then the ſleeue will 
ſtretch, maketh the arme bare; and to skip 
beyond a mans skill, is to leave, but not to 
know where to light. 

That which in the diuels was the cauſe 
of their fal, that in mẽ is the cauſe of death 
The man that preſumes to bee wiſe, let 
him not contend with him that is inſla- 
med with wrath ; for if hee faile to follow 
counſell heerein, hee ſhall either haue his 
head broken by the furious, or his heart 
galled 
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galled by the detractor. 

Where men do all that they will, they 
indeed preſume to doe that Which they 
ſhould not. Cicero. | 

Preſumption is the chiefe ground and 
cauſe of all variance, hatred, & miſchiefe . 

Amongſt the ambitious men of the 
world, preſumption is a fury, and a conti- 
nuall temptor. | | 

The occaſion why leauen was forbid 
vnto the Iewes at the feaſt of Eaſter, was 
to teach them to haue a great care to keep 
themſelues from pride and preſumption, 
into which they fell that held any good o- 
pinion of their owne ſelues, and puffed 
themſelues vp therewith , as the dowe is 
puffcd vp with the leauen. Philo. 

Men ought not to defer the amendment 
of their life to the laſt houre, becauſe the 
thiefe was ſaued; for as that was a preſi · 
dent that none ſhould deſpaire, ſo Was it 
but one example, becauſe none ſhould 
preſume. ä 

He is too much preſumptuous that ſtri- 
ueth o go where another hath fallen, and 
too much vnbrideled that feareth not at 
al when others haue periſhed before him. 

Ii 4 Let 
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Let him that thinketh he ſtandeth take 
beede leſt — fall. 

VMulla præſumptio pernicioſior de pro- 

4 influ —.— ſuperbire — — 
. præſumptmoſa ſuperbia ! Auguſt. 
Cum non ſit noſtrum quod umu, quomo do 

neſtrum eſt quod habemui ? 

$ Stultitie genus eft vt cum alys debear vita he- 

u ficium, tibi ad ſcribat ornamenta virtutum. 

Of Treaſon. 

Defi. Treaſon is that damned vice hated of 
God and man, wberewih periured perſons 
being bewitched, feare not to betray them- 
ſelues, ſo they may either betray others or 
their Country; it is the breach of faith and 
lojaltie with Cod, their Cauernours, and 
Country. 

— are deceiued that looke for any 

reward for treaſon. Curtius. 
The conflict with traytors is more dan- 
gerous then open enemies. Liui us. 

Traytors are like moaths which eat the 

cloath in Which they were bred, like Vi. 

pers that gnawe the bowels where they 

were borne, like wormes which conſume 
the wood in which they were engende- 
red. Ageſilaui. 


Treachery 


 * * #7 
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Treachery hath alwaies a more g!ozing 
ſnew then trueth, and flattery diſplaies a 
brauer flag then faith. . 
No place is ſafe enough for a traitor. A. 

Oncea traytor, and neuer alter truſted. 
Lins, 

Who wil not with Antigonus make much 
of a traytor going about to pleaſurchim ? 
but hauing his purpaſc, who will not hate 
him to thedeath ? 

Such as are tray tors to their Prince and 
pet iured to God, deſerue no credite with 
men. 

Treachery ought not to be concealed, 
and friends haue no priuiledge to be falle. 
Such as couet molt bitterly to betray, 
firſt ſeeke molt ſweetly to entrap. P/:';1, 

Tray tors leaue no practiſe vndone, be- 
cauſe they wil not, but becauſe they die 
not. 

Victory is not ſocarneſily to be ſouahit, 
as treaſon to be ſhunned. : 

A good warriour ought to commit the 
fortune of his warte, to ihe trult ot his 
owne vertue, not to the impicty and ca- 
ſon of his enemies. 

Many men loue the trealon, though 
they 
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they hate the traytor. 
any conſpire valiantly, but end 
wretchedly. 

Traitors haue continuall feare for their 
bed-fcllow,carcfor their cõpanion, & the 
ſting of conſcience for their tormẽt. Man. 

Alight head, an ambitious deſire, a cor- 
rupt conſcience, and ill counſell, ſoone 
breed a traytor. 

Where the peoples affection is aſſured, 
the traytors purpoſe is preuented. Bias. 

There are many traytors in Common- 
weales, whom it is better to forbeare then 
to prouoke. 

Of raſh hopes proceed perilous ends, & 
of execrable treaſons damnable ſucceſſe. 

Traytors about the throns of Princes, 
are like wolues about the folds ot ſlieepe. 
One skabbed ſheep wil infect a whole 
flocke, and one ttaytor ſubuert a whole 
Monarchy. 

Hee is worthily hated of all men that 
beareth not a faithful hart to his country. 
No wiſe man at any tune will truſt a 

Traytor. Tulh. 
Ne colloquorum de pretextu pacis poditio- 
nes vrbium tententur, fiantque interlocutores. 
MAXI 
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maximè cauendimm eſt. 

Proditores vrlium ſepe ne ipſi quidemprodi- 
tionem enadunt ſed ab hoſte trucidantur. 

Of Deſperation. 

Defi. Deſperation 15 a ſorrowfnlnes without al 
hope of better fortune, a vice which falſety 
ſrrowdeth it ſelfe wnder the title of forts- 
tude and valour, ard tickling the vame hu- 
mars of the yaine-glarious carry them to 1g - 
noble and indifſerent aftions ; to the viter 
loſſe of ſoules and bodies. 

D Eſperation is a double in , and ſmall 

impenitency hath no remiſsion. 
It is better to bee counted a daſtardly 
coward,then a deſperate caitiffe. 

Let no man deſpaire of grace, although 
he repent in his latter age: for God iudg- 
eth ofa mans end, and not of his life pa 
Bernard. 

Deſperation ſpringeth from the igno- 
rance of God. Aug. 

It is better to prolong our life in miſery, 
then to haſten our owne death without 
hope of mercy. Lacta. 

Loue wanting deſire, makes the minde 
deſperate, aud fixed fancy bereft of loue 
turneth into fury. 

There 
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There is no offence ſo great, but mercy 
may pardon, neither is there any thing ſo 
deſperate which time cannot cure. 

Deſpaire is the fruit of diſordinate ſin, 
which beecomming his owne Iudge, 
proues his one executioner. 

The feare of incuitable puniſhment, is 
the cauſe ofdeſperation. Stoberr, 

Nothing doth more torment a man then 
forſaken hope. Quintilian. 

Deſperation preterreth profit before 
honeſty, Fraſmns. 

Let no man deſpaire ofthat thing to be 
effected, which hath beene done already. 

Extreame feare and danger , makes co- 
wards deſperatly aduenturous, and what 
petſwaſion could not make conſtant, mi- 
ſery hath made deſperate. 

Reſolution is grounded on honour, de- 
ſperatenes on danger. 

Fortune deſperatly artained, is as deſpe- 
ratly loſt, & deſpaire ſuddainely entertai- 
ned, is a token ofa wretched conſcience. 
Deſpaire comes of the fee blenes of cou- 

rage and the lacke of wit. 

To him that is ſubiect to paſsion, deſ- 
ſpaire is euer attendant. 


He 
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He that is deſperatly inclined to his 
owne will, is euer moſt neere to the wrath 
of God. 

Deſpaire leadeth damnation in chaines, 
and violence laies claime to the wrath of 
God. Bernard. 

Deſpaire and reuenge depriue men of 
the mercy of God, and cleane blotteth 
out the memory of their former deedes. 

Ot all the perturbations of mans mind, 
deſpaire is the moſt pernicious. Linius. 

Many reading Plate his booke of the 
immortality of the ſoule, haue laide vio- 
lent hands vpon themſelues. 

He that through the burthen of his fins 
breaks forth into deſperation, wilfully 
refuſeth themercy ofthe Almighty. 

When hope leaueth aman,fcare begin · 
netl: to conquer him. Plato. 

The ſoules ſirſt comfort, is to auoide the 
fault, the next, not to deſpaite of pardon. 
Deſperation is a certaine death. Aug. 
As he which without licence breaketh a 
priſon, procureth his one death; fo in 
the world to come ſhall he be perpetually 
puniſhed, which contrary to the will of 

God will ſet the ſoule at libetty. Plato. 
Jucitur 
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Vmcitur haud gratis iugulo qui prouocat heft. 
Qui ul poteſt ſperare, deſperet nihil. 
Ot Herehies and Heretiques. 
Defi. Hereſie is a wilfull and obſtinate opinion 
groundedin the mind: the ſiſter of ignor ance, 
a profeſſed enemy to all truth preſumptuonſ- 
ly oppoſing it ſelſe againſt the principles of 
fauh and truc reli 
Fter the aſcenſiõ of Chriſt into hea- 
uen, diuers by the inſtigation of the 
diucll, ſaid, as Sawonthe Samaritanc and 
others, who ſought to ſeduce the people 
from the true faith they embraced, teach- 
ing and preaching hereſies. Juſtimus. 
Hereſie ſtreweth the plaine and open 
way of truth with thornes and brambles. 
Aarcion heaping, hereſie vpon hereſie, 
ſaid that ( ius, the Sodomits, and the 
gyptians, and all Nations that haue ex- 
o celled in wickednes, to haue met Chriſt in 
hell, and by him to be deliuered. Irencus. 
Montanus called himſelſe the holy Ghoſt; 
he ſtrangled himſelfe. Nicephorui. 
The Valentinians ſaid, that Chriſt 
toolee not ſleſh of the virgin Mary. Poly. 
The Church of Corinth was corrupted, 
not only in manners, but alſp in doctrine. 
ä Arius 
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Arws that archheretick, his bowels burſt 
in ſunder. Theod, 

The Adamites,denominated from A. 
dam, adminiſter their Sacrament naked: 
they call their Church paradiſe. 

Abelites require ſuch chaſtity in mari- 
age, that they admit no copulation be- 
tweene man and wife, This hereſie was 
ſoone ſuppreſſed. 

Montaniſts, Otiginiſts, and Saduces, 
deny the reſurrection. 

Aguarij vſed not wine but water in the 
Sacrament. 

If we follow our one imaginations 
neglecting the truth, we renounce our ſal - 
uatiõ, & yeeld our ſelues ſubiect to ſatan. 

The Nicholaites maintaine the com- 
munity of their wiues. Fuſebius. 

Antioche was neuer without Hereti- 
ques, for within the ſeuenth yeare of Iu- 
ſinus, the greater part thereof was conſu- 
med with fire fro heauen, the other de- 
ſtroyed by earthquake. 

Neſtorius denied Mary to be the mother 
of Chriſt, after hee was baniſhed, his tong 
was eaten vp by wormes, and died miſe- 


rably. Cuag. 
They 


Wits Common-wealth. 
They which through the dimneſſe of 
their mind and want of vnderſtanding do 
contemne the true and liuing God, doe 
pleaſe themſelues with all manner of pe- 
ſlilent errors. Amb. | 
Some not conſidering that cleare and 
heauenly light which commeth from 
God, they fall into the gulfe and finketo 
the bottome of that molt foule and filthy 
puddle of all falſe opinions, errors, here- 
ſies, and worſhipping of falſe Gods. Amb. 
An heretique doth corrupt the ſinceri- 
ty of faith and docttine of the Apoſtles. 
Aupwſt. 
A Schiſmaticke,although he fin not at 
all againſt the pure doctrine and ſincere 
faith, yet hee taſhly ſeparateth himſclfe 
from the church, breaking the bond of v- 
nity. Ang. 
I fcockle appeare in the Church, yet 
ought neithet our faith nor charity be let- 
ted, wee muſt rather labour to be good 
corne. Cyprian, 

While ſome men alwaies take to them- 
ſelues a further dominion then peacea- 
ble iuſtice requireth, they periſh from the 


church; and while they proudly lift vp 
themlclues, 
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- rhemſelues, blinded with — — rea- 


ſumption, they are bereft of the light of 
the truth. Greg. 

The C — oft placed amidſt much 
chaffe and cockle ſuffereth many things : 
and yet whatſoeuer is either contrary to 
faith or good life, thee alloweth not, nei- 
ther holds ſhe her peace, neither doth ſhe 


it. Auguſt. 
De nucleo oline mitis, opime, & ſuauiſ/ime 
ventoſa & vans capriſicus exurgit:ita & here- 


ſer de noſtro fructi un nou noſtræ, dege- 
nes veritatis grane  mendac is ſulueſtres. 

Tertullianus. 

Omnia bereticorum dogmatainter Ari flo- 
telis & ¶ bryſppi ſpineta ſedem ſibi & requiem 
repererunt. Heronymus. 

Of Diuels. 

Defi. Dinelt are our temp tours to ſane, blaſe 
phemy, and all other exit : they that land 
in feare of God, take pleaſure in that which 
di/pleaſerb him. f 

He diuell labours to deceive men, 

and greatly enuies that any ſhould be 
ſaved. 

Sathan is a ſubtill fiſher, and vſeth great 

cunning in the * his net, and ſear- 

K cheth 


A, 
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cheth out the veine of water wherein e- 
uery man is delighted. Y] 

The diuell by degrees worketh the de- 
ſtruction of man. 

Chriſt fiſheth with an angling rod, 
and catcheth but a fe: the diuell with a 
broad net & draweth vp multitudes ( ry. 

The diuels baite is ſweeter then Chriſts, 
and that is the cauſe hee taketh ſo many. 
Hierom. 

Chriſt fiſhing tooke foure, Son, 
Andrew, Iamet, and Jobs; the diuell wal. 
king by the Sea of this world may in as 
little ſpace take foure thouſand. 

Through the enuy of the diuell ſinne 
entred into the world. 

The diuell was the firſt author oflying, 
the firſt beginner of all ſubtile deceites, 
and the cheefe delighter in all ſinne and 
wickednes. Philo, 

Divers ſpirits were wont to deceaue 
people, either by miſleading them in their 
journey es, or murdering them in their 


leepes. Pſellut. 
The diuels, not able to oppreſſe God in 
himſelfe, aſlault him in his members. Aug. 
The diuell intangleth youth with beau- 
ty, 
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ty, the Vſurer with gold, the ambitious 
with ſmooth lookes , the learned by falſe 
doctrine. 

The diuels oft · times ſpake truth in 
Oracles, to the intent they might ſhadow 
their falſhoods the more cunningly. Lacla. 

The deuils (as being immortall ſpirits, 
and exerciſed in much knowledge) ſeeme 
to worke many things. which in truth are 
no miracles, but mecre works of nature. 

Al the great power of diuels,proccedeth 
from the iuſt indignation of God who by 
ſuch whips chaſtiſeth the wicked and ex- 
erciſeth the good. 

The diuels haue diuers effects, the one 
troubleth the ſpirit, the other moleſteth 
the body; ſome inſinuate and ſteale into 
our hearts, where depraued deſires ate in- 
gendred; or els into our vnderſtanding, 
to hinder the vſe and office of reaſon. 

The power of God, and not the diuel, 
is to be feared. Greg. 

The inuiſible enemy is ouercome by 
faith. 

The diuels haue will to hurt, but they 
want power. Awgnſt, 


The diuell is ouercome by humility, 
k 2 The 
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The diuell is ſtrong againſt thoſe that 
entertaine him, but weake againſt thoſe 
that reſiſt him. Aug. 

From euill ſpirits proceedeth Art ma- 
gick, herby the ſlauiſh practiſers of that 
damnable att, by many falfe miracles, de- 
ceiue the ſimple, & confound themſelues. 

He that giveth his word to the diuell, 
breaketh his bond with God. Luther. 

The diuell, temptation, and ſinne, were 
the occaſions of mans fall. 

The harts of the reprobate containe as 
many diuels as vnchaſt thoughts. Greg. 

The diuel in the laſt day ſhall riſe againſt 
vs in condemnation,for that he hath been 
more careful to get ſoules, then we to ſaue 
them. Bernard. 

The diuel doth eaſily hit with his arrows 
the proud men of this world, but the hum- 
ble he miſſeth. The Archer ſooner doeth 
hita great markethen alittle one. Amb. 

The diuell is to ſome a Lion, toſome an 
Ant. Greg. 

The diuel ceaſeth to tempt them whom 
he hath already wonne. 

The diuell though hee ſeeth not our 
thoughts, yet by outward ſignes he many 


times 
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times doth know them , as by our words. 
The diuell is the Father ot lies, and the 
chiefe author of all deceit. 
The diuell tempteth the righteous one 
way, and the wicked another way. Greg. 
The diuell preſents before vs many 
vaine delights, to the intent he might the 
better keepe our mindes from godly me- 
ditation. 

What ſinne ſoeuer hath beene by man at 
any time committed, was firſt by the di- 
uell inuented. 

The diuell firſt accuſeth vs of our euill 
wordes, next of our euil workes, laſtly of 
our euill thoughts. Greg. | 

Chriſtus Leo dicitur propter fortitwdine, Ag- 
us propter innacentiamʒ Leo quod imuctus, Ag- 
nus \quia manſuctus. Ipſe Ag u ecciſus vicit 
Leonem qui circ uit queren quem dex: et; dia- 
bolus leo difIng faritate non virtute. Aug. 

Of Hell. 

Defi. Hell is in all things contrary to heanenjt 
i; 4 place of torment, miſery, and deſolation, 
where the wicked ſhall enduro the endle(ſe 
sudgement of paine for their offences. 

Eno the Stoicke taught, that the pla- 

25 ot the reprobate were ſeparate 

'K k3 from 
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from the righteous, the one being pleaſant 
and delectable, the other darkſome and 
damnable. 

Hell is the hold of horror, diſtreſſe, and 
miſery ;the Cell of torment, greeſe, and 
vexation, 

The loſle of heauen,is to the dined more 
griuous then the torments of hell. Ch. 

Hell is the land of darknes. 

In hell all torments are not alike. Aug. 

Woe bee to lim that by experience 
knoweth there is a hell. Chry/. 

Hell is the place of puniſhment which 
God hath 9 for the reprobates. 

In hell is no order, but a licape and 
Chaos of confuſion, 

The wretches in hell, haue an end with- 
out end, a death without death, a defect 
withont defc&zfor their death liueth con- 
tinually, and the end beginneth alwaics, 
and the defect can neuer faile. 

Hell is euery where, where heauen is not. 
The torture ofa bad conſcience, is the 
hell of aliuing ſoule. Caluine. 

Good men adi hell in this world, 
that they may knowe there is a heauen 
alter death, to reward the vertuous; and 

wicked 
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wicked men eſcape torments in this world 
becauſe they ſhall find there is a iadge- 
ment to come, wherein the wicked ſhall _ 
haue puniſhment,according to the num- 
ber of their offences. Lattan, 

They that beleeue in Chriſt, haue al- 
ready ouercome ſinne and hell. 

To them that are enamored of the 
world,the remembrance ot hell is better. 

Theimageofour ſinnes, repreſents vn- 
to vs the picture of hell. 

Hell, like death is moſt incertaine, and 
a place of puniſhment moſt aſſured. 

Hell is compared to the Labrynth 
which Dedalus made, whoſe entrance is 
eaſie, butbeing once in, it is not poſsible to 
returne. 

He that tempted Chriſt, will neuer ſpare 
man. Bernard. 

If thy minde bee not mooued with the 
fire ot heauen, take heede leſt thy ſoule 
ſeele the flames of hell. 

Hell that is knowne no where, is euery 
where, and though now neuer ſo priuate, 
yet in the end it will be moſt publique. 

Enuy is a picture or reſemblance of hell. 
Death holdeth his ſtanderd in hell, whch 
⁊KK K 4 1s 


is called the land ofdeath. 
Infernus lacns eſt ſine menſora, profunditas 

ſine fundo plenus ardoris imcomparabilis plenus 

fætoru miolerabiliribimiſerie ibi tenebre , ibi 


horror crernui, ils nulla ſpes boni, nulla deſpe- 
ratio mals, 


Notte: atque dies patet arri ianua Dita, 
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